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PUBLISHERS’  ADDRESS. 


When  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splen¬ 
did  genius,  that  has  been  long  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
struction  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  the  noblest 
monument  that  can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its 
worth,  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  collection 
of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  pub¬ 
lished,  delighted  and  edified  the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has 
equalled  Hannah  More  in  the  application  of 
great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through 
all  its  distinctions,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most 
exalted  station  in  life.  Her  works  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary- 
extent,  given  a  new  and  most  important  feature  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned. 
They  have  diffused  vital  religion,  in  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external  form  was 
before  scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
deserving  of  admiration,  this  accomplished  lady,  by 
the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of 
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her  compositions,  lias  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may 
be  permitted,  in  rendering  piety  fashionable  and 
popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period,  treated  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt. 

After  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station 
in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame,  Hannah  More 
resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His 
service  from  whom  she  had  received  them.  This 
determination  she  carried  into  effect ;  and  incon¬ 
ceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it 
produced.  When  licentious  principles  began  to  be 
propagated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten 
the  foundations  of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then 
did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the  panoply  of 
truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the 
enemies  of  righteousness.  The  success  was  unex¬ 
ampled.  The  tracts,  which  with  uncommon  celerity 
and  admirable  judgment  came  from  her  fertile  pen, 
operated  like  a  charm,  in  confirming  the  wavering, 
and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Porteus,  in  a  charge 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in  1798, 
having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  different 
pious  writers  to  excite  the  spirit  of  religion,  says, 
“  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add 
the  name  of  another  highly  approved  author,  Mrs. 
Hannah  More;  whose  extraordinary  and  versa¬ 
tile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  cottage  and  the  palace  ;  who,  while  she  is 
diffusing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform 
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and  comfort  them  in  this  world,  and  to  save  them 
in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the 
powers  of  a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  mind 
to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female  education, 
which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good 
sense,  of  wholesome  counsel,  of  sagacious  obser¬ 
vation,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
female  heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine 
Christian  piety  ;  and  all  this  enlivened  with  such 
brilliancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  such 
variety  and  felicity  of  allusion,  such  neatness  and 
elegance  of  diction,  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily 
to  be  found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in 
any  other  work  in  the  English  language.  Of  the 
above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two 
millions  were  sold  in  the  first  year  ;  and  they  con¬ 
tributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  poison  of  those  impious  and  immoral 
pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom 
in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  repub¬ 
licans.” 

Though  forty  years  have  passed  since  this  aston¬ 
ishing  moral  change  was  effected  by  the  force  of  a 
female  pen,  the  pieces  which  then  accomplished 
such  wonders  have  not  lost  their  interest.  In  them 
the  venerable  writer,  now  reposing  for  ever  from 
her  labours,  yet  speaks,  and  will  continue  to  speak, 
with  persuasive  energy,  to  the  delight  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  generations  yet  unborn. 
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This  edition  of  Mrs.  More’s  Works  will  comprise 
Stories  for  Persons  in  the  Middle  Ranks;  Tales  for 
the  Common  People;  Thoughts  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Manners  of  the  Great ;  Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education ;  Hints  to¬ 
wards  forming-  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess  ; 
Sacred  Dramas  ;  Poetical  and  Dramatic  pieces,  &c. ; 
and  will  have  the  advantage  of  occasional  Notes, 
rendered  necessary  by  frequent  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  local  allusions,  and  temporary  incidents. 
It  will  be  completed  in  about  eight  monthly 
volumes,  price  5s.  each.  To  Vol.  I.  will  be  prefixed 
a  copious  Biographical  Introduction,  containing 
many  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Hannah  More  and  her  friends. 

The  pictorial  embellishments  will  include  a  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  a  View  of  Barley  Wood,  and  a  series 
of  elegant  Vignette  Titles,  engraved  on  steel  from 
original  designs.  The  size,  foolscap  octavo,  has  been 
chosen,  to  render  this  publication  uniform  with  the 
new  and  admired  editions  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Tales 
and  Novels,  Lord  Byron’s  Life  and  Works,  &c.  &c. 
The  work  will  undergo  careful  revision  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  press,  and  all  means  used  to 
insure  an  accuracy  creditable  to  the  present  state 
ol  literature,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
deceased  Author. 


London,  Nov.  ISth,  1833. 
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It  was  a  glorious  encomium  bestowed  by  our  Lord  upon  the 
pious  Mary,  after  one  act  of  devoted  service,  that  “  she  had 
done  what  she  could,”  and  that  “  wheresoever  his  gospel  should 
he  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  had 
done  should  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her.”  Corres¬ 
pondent  with  this  blessing  and  promise,  is  the  prophetical  decla¬ 
ration,  that  “  the  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  who  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.”  In  every  age,  the  church  of  God  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  female  piety,  and  in  none  more  than  the 
present.  Among  these  luminaries,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  been  so  long  conspicuous,  that  it  may  be  said  of  her, 

“  Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minores.” 

Hannah  More  was  the  eldest  of  five  sisters,  all  of  whom 
dwelt  together  from  their  infancy,  and  died  unmarried  in  a 
good  old  age,  under  the  same  roof,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God  and  their  fellow-creatures.  The  father  of  this 
extraordinary  family  kept  a  respectable  seminary  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  boys,  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  Hannah 
was  born  in  the  memorable  year  1745.  After  residing  there 
some  years,  he  removed  to  Bristol,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
school  at  the  Fishponds  by  Mr.  Henderson,  one  of  Mr.  Wesley’s 
travelling  preachers,  and  the  father  of  the  singular  young  man 
commemorated  by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  on  account  of 
his  precocious  talents  and  recondite  studies. 

The  parents  of  Hannah  More,  however,  did  not  long  survive 
this  removal,  and  thus  she  was  left  to  struggle  for  herself  and 
her  sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  not  ten  years  old.  In 
this  exigency,  friends  were  not  wanting  to  come  forward  with 
efficient  aid  to  the  support  of  the  orphans.  The  talents  of  the 
eldest  had  already  developed  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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give  a  promise  of  becoming  eminently  useful.  To  an  aptitude 
for  learning  she  added  a  spirit  of  uncommon  activity  and  a 
persevering  disposition,  acompanied  by  an  ardent  desire  of 
improvement  in  whatever  she  undertook.  The  principles  of 
religion  were  rooted  in  her  mind  from  infancy,  and  the  purity 
of  them  was  evinced  in  the  affection  manifested  to  her  sisters, 
whose  welfare  she  made  the  paramount  object  of  all  her  pur¬ 
suits.  From  the  very  first  dawn  of  the  rational  faculty,  she  had 
been  engaged  in  the  office  of  teaching,  and  while  enlarging  her 
own  sphere  of  knowledge,  she  made  it  her  constant  employment 
to  cultivate  the  mind  of  others  ;  especially  those  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  her  by  the  tenderest  affinities.  Truly  it  is  said, 
that  in  teaching  we  learn;  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  instance. 
Hannah  More  having,  as  much  from  inclination  as  necessity, 
devoted  herself  to  the  important  office  of  instruction,  made  a 
rule  for  the  government  of  her  conduct  at  the  very  outset,  and 
steadily  adhered  to  it  throughout  the  whole  of  what  may  be 
called  her  professional  life.  As  her  own  education  had  been 
but  contracted,  and  that  at  a  period  when  female  tuition  in 
general  was  but  lightly  treated,  she  resolved  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  which  she  lamented  in  herself,  by  diligent  appli¬ 
cation  to  every  branch  of  study  that  could  contribute,  in  the 
application,  to  the  improvement  of  those  committed  to  her  care. 
She  was  in  her  natural  temper  ardent  and  rather  impatient;  but, 
sensible  that  such  a  disposition,  however  favourable  to  genius, 
could  neither  accomplish  great  things  nor  direct  slower  under¬ 
standings  without  self-command,  she  made  it  her  first  object 
to  bring  her  passions  under  the  control  of  reason  and  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  judgment.  She  also  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed 
principle,  never  to  be  diverted  from  any  pursuit  which  she  was 
convinced  would  be  useful,  by  real  or  supposed  difficulties 
thrown  in  her  way,  by  an  apprehension  of  incapacity,  and  the 
fear  of  disappointment.  In  order  to  succeed  in  whatever  she 
undertook,  she  always  began  where  minds  of  less  firmness  would 
shrink  with  dismay,  or  leave  the  doubtful  point  till  they  had 
made  some  progress  in  those  parts  which,  being  less  intricate, 
might  serve  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  that  which  was 
more  abstruse.  By  acting  steadily  upon  this  plan  of  operation 
in  her  own  studies,  Hannah  More  found  all  the  paths  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  which  she  directed  her  attention  comparatively  easy, 
and  nothing  to  which  she  applied  proved  too  hard  for  her 
powers. 

From  this  admirable  process,  another  advantage,  besides  that 
of  personal  improvement  was  obtained.  The  experience  of 
what  she  had  to  encounter  in  making  her  own  way,  unassisted, 
through  the  thickets  which  impeded  the  passage  to  learning, 
qualified  her  in  an  eminent  degree  to  be  a  guide  to  those  who, 
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being  of  a  more  timid,  volatile,  or  less  resolute  disposition,  stood 
almost  in  constant  need  of  explanatory  assistance  in  their  pro¬ 
gress.  By  this  means,  improbable  as  it  may  appear,  Hannah 
More  acquired  an  extraordinary  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  young 
females,  even  when  she  was  herself  in  her  teens;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  families  of  the  first  respectability  at  Bristol  were  glad 
to  place  their  children  under  her  instruction.  Her  friends  in 
that  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  increased,  and  generously 
united  to  give  the  talents  they  admired  a  wider  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  sphere  for  that  display  which,  they  rightly  judged,  was 
calculated  to  do  general  good.  Among  these  benevolent  persons, 
the  principal  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stonliouse,  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of 
Gloucester,  and  Mrs.  Gwatkin,  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune 
and  extensive  connexions. 

Mrs.  Gwatkin  was  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments,  and 
very  attentive  to  the  education  of  her  daughters,  who  were  at  this 
time  just  opening  into  youth.  Upon  this  good  lady  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Hannah  More  made  an  impression,  which  a  personal 
acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship.  It  was  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  edification  of  Mrs.  Gwatkin’s  family,  that  the 
pastoral  drama  of  “  The  Search  after  Happiness”  was  composed; 
and  by  those  young  ladies,  with  some  of  their  companions,  it 
was  first  recited.  Besides  this  performance,  our  author,  about 
the  same  time,  yet  certainly  before  she  had  reached  her  twen¬ 
tieth  year,  wrote  one,  if  not  two  of  the  Sacred  Dramas,  which,  on 
their  publication  long  afterwards,  were  so  justly  admired  as  to 
be  considered,  even  by  the  most  judicious  critics,  worthy  of 
ranking  with  the  noblest  compositions  in  that  class  of  poesy. 

Through  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  two  worthy  divines  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  with  Mrs.  Gwatkin,  and  Mr.  Shapland,  an  emi¬ 
nent  apothecary  in  Bristol,  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  were 
enabled  to  establish  a  boarding  school  in  Park-street,  next  door  to 
Dr.  Stonhouse.  This  was  about  the  year  1766  ;  and  one  of  the 
first  pupils  placed  in  this  seminary  was  Mary  Darby,  afterwards 
the  celebrated,  but  unhappy,  Mrs.  Robinson,  whose  genius 
might  have  done  honour  to  the  place  of  her  early  education, 
had  it  been  properly  directed  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
her  life.  But  Mary  was  removed  to  a  fashionable  school  near 
London,  before  any  thing  like  a  substantial  foundation  could  be 
laid ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  profligate  marriage,  a  life  of 
dissipation,  and  a  miserable  end. 

The  seminary  at  Bristol,  however,  could  not  be  affected  by 
such  a  character  as  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  flourished  greatly 
under  the  management  of  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters,  all  of 
whom  had  their  allotted  departments  in  the  establishment,  and 
all  acted  in  perfect  unison  on  a  regular  plan,  and  with  the  ut¬ 
most  regard  for  each  other,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
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portant  concern  under  their  direction.  If  it  were  permitted  to 
tlie  writer  of  these  pages,  he  could  enumerate  many  persons, 
and  some  now  living,  of  brilliant  worth,  who  were  brought  up 
in  this  school,  and  are  now  contributing  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  the  benefits  of  their  education,  not  only  among  their 
descendants,  but  in  the  world  at  large. 

But  we  cannot  expatiate  ;  the  space  before  us  is  wide,  and 
the  objects  to  be  detailed  are  numerous. 

In  1773,  Hannah  More  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
writer.  In  strict  adherence  to  the  Horatian  precept,  she  had 
kept  her  Pastoral  Poem,  already  mentioned,  within  the  parti¬ 
cular  circle  of  her  most  intimate  acquaintance  and  patrons. 
Copies,  however,  were  from  time  to  time  solicited,  and  could 
not  well  be  refused.  At  length,  the  multiplication  of  these 
transcripts  naturally  introduced  errors,  so  that  it  was  feared 
an  imperfect  impression  would  find  its  way  through  the  press. 
As  the  only  sure  preventive  of  a  surreptitious  publication, 
therefore,  the  author  was  urged  to  permit  the  piece  to  make  its 
appearance  in  a  correct  and  authorised  form.  She  had  often 
before  been  requested  to  do  this  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  credit  of  her  poem,  but,  from  modesty,  had  hitherto  resist¬ 
ed  every  importunity.  Her  scruples  were  now  overcome,  and 
the  Pastoral,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  poems,  passed  through 
three  editions  in  a  few  months.  In  the  summer  vacation  of  the 
same  year,  the  author,  whose  state  of  health  was  far  from  being 
good,  went,  by  the  advice  of  her  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr. 
Moncrieffe,  to  the  sea-side,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  below  Bris¬ 
tol,  for  the  benefit  of  bathing.  The  place  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  Uphill,  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  Somersetshire,  lying 
beneath  a  lofty  promontory,  called  Brean  Down,  which  runs 
out  into  the  sea  opposite  the  two  small  islands  called  the  Holms. 

Here  it  happened  that  Dr.  Langhorne,  who  was  rector  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Blagdon,  had  come  upon  a  similar  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  two  poets  met  one  day  on  the  beach.  Lang¬ 
horne,  with  his  cane,  wrote  the  following  lines  on  the  sand  : — 

“  Along  the  shore 
Walk’d  Hannah  More, 

Waves,  let  the  record  last ; 

Sooner  shall  ye, 

Proud  earth  and  sea, 

Than  what  she  writes,  be  past. 

“  John  Langhorne.” 

Underneath,  Miss  More  immediately  scratched  the  following 
answer  with  her  riding-whip  : — 

"  Some  firmer  basis,  polished  Langhorne,  chuse, 

To  write  the  dictates  of  thy  charming  muse  ; 

Her  strains  in  solid  characters  rehearse, 

And  be  thy  tablet  lasting  as  thy  verse. 

“Hannah  More.” 
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The  Doctor  praised  her  wit,  and  copied  the  lines,  which 
he  presented  to  her  at  a  house  near  the  sea,  where  they  ad¬ 
journed,  and  Hannah  there  wrote  under  them  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langhorne. 

‘  Langhorne,  whose  sweetly  varying  muse  hath  power 
To  raise  the  pensive,  crown  the  social  hour  ; 

Whose  very  trilling  has  the  charm  to  please 
With  native  wit  and  unaffected  ease  : 

How  soon,  obedient  to  thy  forming  hand, 

The  letters  grew  upon  the  flexile  sand  ; 

Should  some  lost  traveller  the  scene  explore, 

And  trace  thy  verses  on  the  dreary  shore, 

What  sudden  joy  would  flash  his  eager  eyes, 

How  from  his  eyes  would  burst  the  glad  surprise. 

Methinks  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear,  him  say, 

This  letter’d  shore  has  smooth’d  my  toilsome  way. 

Hannah,  he  adds,  though  honest  truths  may  pain. 

Yet  here  I  see  an  emblem  of  the  twain  ; 

As  these  frail  characters,  with  ease  imprest 
Upon  the  yielding  sand’s  soft  watery  breast, 

Which  when  some  few  short  hours  they  shall  have  stood, 

Shall  soon  be  swept  by  yon  impetuous  flood ; 

Presumptuous  maid  !  so  shall  expire  thy  name, 

Thou  wretched,  feeble  candidate  for  fame  : 

But  Langhorne’s  fate  in  yon  firm  rock  I  read, 

Which  rears  above  the  cloud  its  towering  head  ; 

Long  as  that  rock  shall  rear  its  head  on  high, 

And  lift  its  bold  front  to  the  azure  sky ; 

Long  as  these  adamantine  hills  survive, 

So  long,  harmonious  Langhorne,  shalt  thou  live  ; 

While  envy’s  waves  shall  lash  and  vainly  roar, 

And  only  fix  thy  solid  base  the  more. 

“  Uphill,  Sept.  11,  1773.  “  Hannah  More.” 

The  clergyman  of  Weston  being  in  company,  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  these  verses,  which  he  thus  expressed  : — 

“  Weston  may  justly  boast  a  bard  divine, 

And,  Uphill  too,  great  praise  is  due  to  thine. 

Weston’s  great  genius  we  must  all  confess, 

Uphill,  thy  maid  will  search  for  happiness. 

Rise,  Fame,  and  to  the  world  their  works  repeat, 

Then  as  their  merit  will  their  praise  be  great. 

“  David  Powell.” 

In  the  ensuing  year  our  author  published  two  poems  in  dif¬ 
ferent  metres  ;  one  in  the  ballad  measure,  entitled  “  Sir  Eldred 
of  the  Bower  and  the  other  a  legendary  tale,  called  “  The 
Bleeding  Rock  founded  on  a  popular  superstition  current  in 
that  part  of  Somersetshire  where  Hannah  More  had  spent  part 
of  the  preceding  summer. 

On  the  publication  of  these  pieces,  Garrick  wrote  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Stonhouse,  as  follows  : 

“  Notwithstanding  the  great  sale  and  reputation  of  Lord 
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Chesterfield’s  letters,  it  is  but  lately  that  I  had  time,  or  indeed 
inclination,  to  peruse  them  ;  when  I  was  told  that  his  lordship, 
as  a  part  of  polite  education,  forbids  his  son  to  laugh ,  (for  I  am 
vulgar  enough  to  seek  all  opportunities  to  shew  that  distinction 
between  us  and  brutes,)  I  was  not  so  eager  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  be  taught  politeness  at  the  expense  of  my  pleasure  : 
however,  his  letters  came  in  my  way,  and  by  reading  them  I 
have  learnt  what  I  hope  soon  to  forget,  viz.  that  laughter  is  a 
sure  sign  of  ill-breeding,  and  that  women  have  no  genius.  Very 
luckily,  a  full  answer  to  his  lordship’s  assertion  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  ;  I  mean,  Miss  H.  More's  poem,  Sir  Eldred  of 
the  Bower ;  the  real  pleasure  I  received  in  reading  that  and  the 
Bleeding  Rock,  a  Legendary  Tale,  by  the  same  author,  was  to 
me  so  point-blank  against  his  lordship’s  doctrine,  that  I  could 
not  help  shewing  my  gratitude  to  the  lady,  and  my  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  lord  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  Far  from  the  reach  of  mortal  grief, 

Well,  Stanhope,  art  thou  fled  ! 

Nor  could’st  thou,  lord,  now  gain  belief, 

Tho1  rising  from  the  dead. 

“  Thy  wit  a  female  champion  braves, 

And  blasts  thy  critic  power ; 

She  comes — and  in  her  hand  she  waves 
Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower. 

“  The  victor’s  palm  aloft  she  bears, 

And  sullen  foes  submit ; 

The  laurel  crown  from  man  she  tears, 

And  routs  each  lordly  wit. 

“  ‘  A  female  work,  if  this  should  prove,’ 

Cries  out  the  beaten  foe, 

‘  ’Tis  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jove, 

Complete  from  top  to  toe. 

“  ‘  With  feeling,  elegance  and  force 
Unite  their  matchless  power, 

And  prove  that  from  a  heavenly  source 
Springs  Eldred  of  the  Bower.’ 

“  ‘  True’ — cries  the  god  of  verse,  ‘  ’tis  mine, 

And  now  the  farce  is  o’er, 

To  vex  proud  man,  I  wrote  each  line, 

And  gave  them  Hannah  More.’  ” 

In  the  same  season  appeared  on  the  Bath  stage  her  first  regu¬ 
lar  drama,  under  the  name  of  “  The  Inflexible  Captive  having 
for  its  subject  the  heroic  firmness  of  Regulus  in  preferring  bon¬ 
dage  and  death  to  freedom  and  dishonour.  For  part  of  this 
tragedy  the  author  acknowledges  her  obligation  to  the  “  Attilio 
Regolo,”  of  Metastasio  ;  but  the  reader  who  compares  the  two 
pieces  will  not  easily  determine  to  which  to  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  Italian  or  the  English  poet.  Dr.  Langhorne  wrote 
the  prologue  ;  and  Mr.  Garrick  furnished  the  epilogue.  On 
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the  publication  of  this  play,  the  author  inscribed  it  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  admiral 
of  that  name. 

In  1777,  came  out  a  small  volume  of  “  Essays  on  various 
Subjects,  principally  designed  for  Young  Ladies.”  This,  which 
was  the  first  prosaic  publication  of  Hannah  More,  she  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  “  who,  while  her  own  works  conveyed 
instruction  and  delight  to  the  best  informed  of  the  other  sex, 
furnished  by  her  conduct  an  admirable  pattern  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners  to  her  own.” 

These  didactic  essays,  the  result  of  much  experience  and 
reflection,  were  well  received,  and  had  a  very  rapid  sale. 

That  very  excellent  divine,  Mr.  Job  Orton,  of  Shrewsbury, 
w'riting  to  his  friend,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Stedman,  says  : 

“  I  have  read  Miss  More’s  Essays  to  Young  Ladies,  with 
which  I  am  very  much  pleased,  as  containing  excellent  pruden¬ 
tial  cautions,  and  admirable  religious  maxims.  She  writes  to 
all  so  usefully,  and  with  such  a  strong  tincture  of  rational  and 
manly  piety,  that  I  would  have  every  reader  enter  fully  into 
her  sentiments  and  advices,  which  are  adapted  to  do  much 
good.” 

Notwithstanding  this  approbation  of  the  best  judges,  and  the 
favour  of  the  public,  the  author,  on  forming  a  uniform  collection 
of  her  works,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  thought  proper  to  reject 
this  volume  from  the  number  ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  she 
thought  the  subjects  too  slightly  treated,  or  supposing  that  her 
more  elaborate  treatise  on  education,  then  just  printed,  had 
rendered  her  earlier  conceptions  superfluous.  As,  however,  the 
first  thoughts  of  a  writer  who  has  become  an  authority  in  any 
department  of  knowledge,  will  always  be  regarded  with  respect, 
it  has  been  deemed  right  to  incorporate  the  essays  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition  of  the  author’s  works. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  writer  sub¬ 
mitted  its  contents  to  the  friendly  criticism  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
during  a  visit  of  some  weeks  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  and 
his  villa  at  Hampton.  While  in  London,  Hannah  More  had 
the  felicity  of  seeing  the  British  Roscius  in  all  his  capital  cha¬ 
racters  of  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  with  the  performance  of  which, 
he  that  season  terminated  his  theatrical  career — thus  wisely 
resolving,  amidst  his  unfaded  laurels,  to  retire  in  time,  and  enjoy 
the  reward  of  his  labours,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  felicity. 
On  this  occasion  our  author  paid  an  elegant  compliment  to  her 
friend,  in  an  “  Ode  from  H.  M.  at  Bristol,  to  Dragon,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  House-dog,  at  Hampton.” 

Some  copies  in  manuscript,  of  this  piece,  having  been  given 
to  a  few  persons  of  distinction,  produced  so  many  solicitations 
for  the  printing  of  it,  that  a  compliance  was  deemed  necessary. 
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Mr.  Garrick  was  of  course  consulted,  and  his  consent  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  being  obtained,  the  Ode  appeared,  and  a  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  a  week.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick,  respecting  this  classical  composition,  she  says,  “As  I  value 
myself  on  my  truth,  which  I  really  have,  and  not  on  my  wit, 
which  I  have  not,  I  would  sooner  burn  the  whole,  than  lower 
what  you  unjustly  call  my  compliments.  Do  you  know,  it  is  in 
the  press,  and  almost  printed  off?  do  not  think,  however,  that 
I  am  like  the  woman  who  asked  her  friends’  opinion  of  a  match 
she  pretended  to  have 'in  view,  when  she  had  been  privately 
married  three  weeks  to  the  man.” 

During  Hannah  More’s  visit  in  London,  the  outline  of  the 
play  of  “  Percy,”  was  sketched,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  her 
friend  ;  and  on  her  return  to  Bristol,  she  “  worked  so  hard,”  to 
use  her  own  phrase,  that  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  five 
acts  were  completed,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
dramatic  censorship.  Among  other  judges  whose  opinion  she 
consulted,  was  Mrs.  Boscawen,  who  replied,  “Your  play,  I  doubt 
not,  has  already  received  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Garrick.  I  have 
no  idea  it  can  have,  or  want,  any  other.  Law  and  criticism 
must  stop  somewhere  ;  the  former,  from  appeal  to  appeal,  ends, 
en  dernier  resort,  with  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Garrick  is 
indisputably  the  House  of  Lords  to  dramatic  poets;  they  can 
go  no  farther  for  decision  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  ;  his  fiat 
concludes  all  other  judgment.” 

In  the  theatrical  season  of  1778,  the  tragedy  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  prologue  and  epilogue  being  both  written  by 
Mr.  Garrick  ;  who  exerted  himself  so  much  for  the  support  of 
the  piece,  that  the  great  actress,  Catherine  Clive,  archly  said, 
“  his  nursing  had  enabled  tlie  bantling  to  go  alone  in  a  month  ; 
while  Cumberland’s  tragedy  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  which 
came  out  just  after,  for  want  of  such  fostership  died  of  the 
rickets.” 

The  success  of  this  play  encouraged  the  author  to  try  her 
strength  again  in  the  same  walk  of  literature.  Accordingly, 
in  1779,  came  out  at  Covent  Garden,  the  tragedy  of  “Fatal 
Falsehood;”  formed  on  a  domestic  story,  and  intended  to 
exhibit  in  a  forcible  manner  the  danger  of  suffering  the  pas¬ 
sions  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind.  Though  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  had  lent  his  powerful  assistance  in  this  composition  also, 
he  lived  not  to  witness  its  public  reception.  With  his  death, 
Hannah  More  dropped  writing  for  the  stage:  and  it  has  been  also 
asserted,  that  from  this  period  she  never  after  attended  a  dra¬ 
matic  entertainment  of  any  kind,  either  in  the  metropolis  or 
elsewhere.  Of  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  was  held  by 
the  widow  of  her  lamented  friend,  a  stronger  testimony  could 
not  be  given,  than  the  pressing  request  made  by  Mrs.  Garrick 
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that  she  would  come  and  take  up  her  residence  for  some  time 
with  her  at  Hampton.  She  did  so,  and  continued  to  live  there, 
or  in  the  Adelphi,  with  short  intervals,  for  near  two  years. 
Roswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  says,  that  Mrs.  Garrick  was 
accustomed  to  call  Miss  More  her  “  domestic  chaplain  and 
the  Doctor  himself  mentions  her  as  the  confidential  friend  of 
Mrs.  Garrick,  for  whom  she  wrote  and  transacted  business. 
Not  long  before  his  death,  Johnson  appeared  one  evening  at 
the  club  in  Essex -street  in  high  spirits,  and  said,  “  I  dined 
yesterday  at  Mrs.  Garrick’s,  with  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah 
More,  and  Fanny  Burney,  (the  present  Mrs.  D’Arblay.)  Three 
such  women  are  not  to  be  found.  I  know  not  where  I  could 
find  a  fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all.” 

Miss  Reynolds,  sister  to  the  illustrious  painter,  has  also  given 
a  remarkable  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  respect  for  Hannah 
More.  “  I  shall  never  forget,”  says  that  amiable  lady  in  her 
Recollections  of  the  Doctor,  “  the  exalted  character  he  drew  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Langton ;  nor  with  what  energy,  what  fond 
delight,  he  expatiated  in  his  praise,  giving  him  every  excellence 
that  nature  could  bestow,  and  every  perfection  that  humanity 
could  acquire.  A  literary  lady  was  present,  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  perhaps  inspired  him  with  an  universal  ardour  to 
shine,  which  indeed  he  did  with  redoubled  lustre,  deserving 
himself  the  praises  he  bestowed.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  Doctor  being  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  that 
society,  Mrs.  Kennicott,  the  widow  of  the  learned  Hebrasan, 
recalled  to  his  remembrance  one  of  his  lively  sayings  to  Miss 
More.  On  her  expressing  a  wonder  that  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  should  write  such  poor  sonnets,  the  Doctor  replied, 
“  Milton,  madam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut  Colossus  from  a 
rock,  but  he  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones.” 

In  1782,  Hannah  More  published,  with  a  dedication  to  her 
noble  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  a  volume,  containing 
four  sacred  dramas  on  The  Finding  of  Moses — David  and 
Goliath — Belshazzar- — and  Daniel  ;  with  a  poetical  epistle 
entitled  “  Sensibility ,”  addressed  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and 
“  Reflections  on  the  Sickness  of  Ilezekiah.”  This  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  author’s  works,  and  it  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions. 

The  venerable  Mrs.  Carter,  in  a  letter  written  just  after  its 
appearance,  says,  “  Miss  More  is  in  town  ;  she  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  some  Sacred  Dramas,  chiefly  designed  for  young  people, 
which  are  universally  and  justly  admired.  It  does  my  heart  good 
to  hear  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  all  companies  ; 
and  one  goes  no  where  but  they  are  mentioned.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  there  is  an  excellent  poem  on  Sensibility.” 
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The  success  which  attended  the  Sacred  Dramas  seems  to  have 
tempted  a  celebrated  French  lady  to  engage  in  the  same  kind  of 
composition.  But  Madame  Genlis,  though  a  woman  of  lively 
genius,  was  indifferently  qualified  for  the  work  she  undertook. 
The  English  poet,  with  becoming  reverence  to  the  inspired 
originals,  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  scriptural  narrative  of 
each  subject ;  but  the  French  dramatist,  perhaps  in  imitation 
of  her  countryman  Racine,  deviated  so  widely  from  the  Divine 
record,  that  neither  of'her  performances  can  with  justice  be  called 
sacred.  That  her  work,  therefore,  when  translated  into  English, 
should  speedily  be  consigned  to  obscurity,  was  not  a  matter  to 
excite  either  surprise  or  regret. 

The  poem  of  “  Sensibility,”  which  in  several  editions  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Sacred  Dramas,  touches  in  an  elegant  style  of  com¬ 
pliment  upon  the  merits  of  the  leading  writers  of  that  day  ; 
with  most  of  whom,  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted. 

The  “  Reflections  on  Hezekiah,”  were  written  immediately  after 
hearing  a  very  solemn  and  affecting  sermon  on  the  same  subject, 
preached  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Bristol,  by  Dr.  Stonhouse. 
These  pathetic  verses  found  their  way  into  the  Bristol  Journal, 
from  whence  they  were  copied  into  some  other  papers  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  author  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them 
a  place  in  the  present  volume. 

Not  long  after  this,  two  incidents  occurred  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  nature,  in  which  the  active  benevolence  of  our  author 
became  conspicuous  in  behalf  of  objects  of  a  very  different 
description.  Among  the  intimate  friends  of  Hannah  More, 
none  stood  higher  in  her  estimation,  or  enjoyed  more  of  her 
confidence,  than  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu.  With  that  lady 
she  generally  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  Sandleford,  Mrs. 
Montagu’s  country  residence  in  Gloucestershire.  It  was  after 
one  of  these  visits,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1784,  that  the 
circumstance  took  place,  which  she  has  herself  so  admirably 
narrated  in  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu : 

“  On  my  return  from  Sandleford,  a  copy  of  verses  was  shewn 
me,  said  to  be  written  by  a  poor  illiterate  woman  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  sells  milk  from  door  to  door.  The  story  did  not 
engage  my  faith,  but  the  verses  excited  my  attention  ;  for, 
though  incorrect,  they  breathed  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry, 
and  were  rendered  still  more  interesting,  by  a  certain  natural 
and  strong  expression  of  misery,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  author.  On  making  diligent  inquiry  into  her 
history  and  character,  I  found  that  she  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  her  present  humble  station,  and  had  never  received  the  least 
education,  except  that  her  brother  had  taught  her  to  write. 
Her  mother,  who  was  also  a  milk-woman,  appears  to  have  had 
sense  and  piety,  and  to  have  given  an  early  tincture  of  religion 
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to  this  poor  woman’s  mind.  She  is  about  eight-and- twenty, 
was  married  very  young,  to  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  honest  and 
sober,  but  of  a  turn  of  mind  very  different  from  her  own. 
Repeated  losses,  and  a  numerous  family,  (for  they  had  six  chil¬ 
dren  in  seven  years,)  reduced  them  very  low,  and  the  rigours  of 
the  last  severe  winter  sunk  them  to  the  extremity  of  distress. 
For  your  sake,  dear  Madam,  and  for  my  own,  I  wish  I  could 
entirely  pass  over  this  part  of  her  story ;  but  some  of  her  most 
affecting  verses  would  be  unintelligible  without  it.  Her  aged 
mother,  her  six  little  infants,  and  herself,  (expecting  every  hour 
to  lie  in,)  were  actually  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and  had 
given  up  every  hope  of  human  assistance,  when  the  gentleman 
so  gratefully  mentioned  in  her  poem  to  Stella  providentially 
heard  of  their  distress,  which  I  am  afraid  she  had  too  carefully 
concealed,  and  hastened  to  their  relief.  The  poor  woman 
and  her  children  were  preserved  ;  but — (imagine,  dear  Ma¬ 
dam,  a  scene  which  will  not  bear  a  detail) — for  the  unhappy 
mother,  all  assistance  came  too  late  ;  she  had  the  joy  to  see 
it  arrive,  but  it  was  a  joy  she  was  no  longer  able  to  bear, 
and  it  was  more  fatal  to  her  than  famine  had  been.  You 
will  find  our  poetess  frequently  alluding  to  this  terrible  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  has  left  a  settled  impression  of  sorrow  on 
her  mind. 

“  When  I  went  to  see  her,  I  observed  a  perfect  simplicity  in 
her  manners,  without  the  least  affectation  or  pretension  of  any 
kind:  she  neither  attempted  to  raise  my  compassion  by  her 
distress,  nor  my  admiration  by  her  parts.  But,  on  a  more  fa¬ 
miliar  acquaintance,  I  have  had  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
justness  of  her  taste,  the  faculty  I  least  expected  to  find  in  her. 
In  truth,  her  remarks  on  the  books  she  has  read  are  so  accu¬ 
rate,  and  so  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  critics,  that, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  they  would  appear  trite  and  com¬ 
mon-place  in  any  one  who  had  been  in  habits  of  society  ;  for, 
without  having  ever  conversed  with  any  body  above  her  own 
level,  she  seems  to  possess  the  general  principles  of  sound  taste 
and  just  thinking. 

“  I  was  curious  to  know  what  poetry  she  had  read.  With 
the  Night  Thoughts  and  Paradise  Lost,  I  found  her  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  but  she  was  astonished  to  learn  that  Young  and 
Milton  had  written  any  thing  else.  Of  Pope,  she  had  only  seen 
the  Eloisa;  and  Dryden,  Spenser,  Thomson,  and  Prior  were 
quite  unknown  to  her,  even  by  name.  She  has  read  a  few  of 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  and  speaks  of  a  translation  of  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  which  she  has  somewhere  seen,  with  the  warmest  poetic 
rapture. 

“  But  though  it  has  been  denied  to  her  to  drink  at  the  pure 
vjell-head  of  pagan  poesy,  yet,  from  the  true  fountain  of  Divine 
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inspiration  her  mind  seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  nourished 
and  enriched.” 

After  some  more  general  observations,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  characterize  the  poetry  of  Anne  Yearslev,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  milk-woman  : — 

“  You  will  find  her,  like  all  unlettered  poets,  abounding  in 
imagery,  metaphor,  and  personification  ;  her  faults,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  being  rather  those  of  superfluity  than  of  want.  If  her 
epithets  are  now  and  then  bold  and  vehement,  they  are  striking 
and  original ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  wild  vigour  of 
her  rustic  muse  polished  into  elegance,  or  laboured  into  cor¬ 
rectness.  Her  ear  is  perfect ;  there  is  sometimes  great  felicity 
in  the  structure  of  her  blank  verse,  and  she  often  varies  the 
pause  with  a  happiness  which  looks  like  skill.  She  abounds 
in  false  concords,  and  inaccuracies  of  various  kinds  ;  the  gross¬ 
est  of  which  have  been  corrected.  You  will  find  her  often  dif¬ 
fuse  from  redundancy,  and  oftener  obscure  from  brevity  ;  but 
you  will  seldom  find  in  her  those  inexpiable  poetic  sins,  the 
false  thought,  the  puerile  conceit,  the  distorted  image,  and  the 
incongruous  metaphor,  the  common  resources  of  bad  poets,  and 
the  not  uncommon  blemishes  of  good  ones. 

“  If  this  commendation  be  thought  exaggerated,  qualify  it, 
dear  Madam,  with  the  reflection  that  it  belongs  to  one  who 
writes  under  every  complicated  disadvantage  ;  who  is  destitute 
of  all  the  elegances  of  literature,  the  accommodation  of  leisure, 
and,  I  will  not  barely  say  the  conveniences,  but  the  necessaries 
of  life  :  to  one  who  does  not  know  a  single  rule  of  grammar, 
and  who  has  never  even  seen  a  dictionary.” 

In  conclusion,  the  moral  character  of  the  rustic  poetess  is  thus 
commended  : — 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  dear  Madam,  that  our 
poor  enthusiast  is  active  and  industrious  in  no  common  degree. 
The  muses  have  not  cheated  her  into  an  opinion  that  the  retail¬ 
ing  a  few  fine  maxims  of  virtue  may  exempt  her  from  the  most 
exact  probity  in  her  conduct.  I  have  had  some  unequivocal 
proofs  that  her  morality  has  not  evaporated  in  sentiment,  but 
is,  I  verily  believe,  fixed  in  a  settled  principle.  Without  this, 
with  all  her  ingenuity,  as  she  would  not  have  obtained  my 
friendship,  so  I  should  not  have  had  the  courage  to  solicit  for 
her  your  protection.” 

One  of  the  periodical  critics,  however,  very  shrewdly,  and,  as 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  prophetically,  ventured  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  exercising  caution  in  estimating  this  character,  till 
time  should  shew  how  well  it  >  was  deserved.  “  Possibly,’-' 
said  the  Monthly  reviewer,  ‘‘a  sufficient  trial  hath  not 
yet  been  made,  of  the  real  disposition  of  our  poetess.  The 
moral  qualities  of  her  mind  can  only  be  known,  when  she  hath 
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felt  the  influence  of  public  favour  ;  and  from  her  behaviour  in 
‘  that  decent  and  comfortable  situation,'  in  which  she  acknow¬ 
ledges  she  hath  been  placed  by  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
so  warmly  exerted  themselves  to  rescue  her  from  the  obscurity 
and  penury  of  her  former  state,  we  may  discover  how  far  gra¬ 
titude  and  humility  may  be  reckoned  among  the  other  virtues 
of  her  character.” 

The  justness  of  this  remark  soon  appeared  ;  for,  though  a 
handsome  subscription  was  raised,  to  place  the  woman  and  her 
family  in  a  situation  above  that  in  which  they  were  found,  the 
serpent  tooth  of  ingratitude  was  turned  against  the  bene¬ 
factors,  for  no  other  cause  than  the  prudent  care  taken  by  them 
in  the  management  and  appropriation  of  the  fund  produced 
by  their  exertions.  Anne  Yearsley,  however,  was  enabled  to 
open  a  circulating  library  at  the  Ilotwells,  and,  in  1S0G,  she 
died  at  her  native  village,  in  Wiltshire. 

The  other  case  alluded  to,  was  of  a  more  romantic  cast,  and 
one  calculated  to  excite  peculiar  sympathy.  Nearly  about  the 
same  time,  when  the  poetry  of  the  milk-woman  became  the 
general  subject  of  conversation,  a  young  female,  of  the  most 
delicate  figure  and  prepossessing  feature,  was  discovered  wan¬ 
dering  at  a  place  called  Frenchhay,  near  Bristol.  Here  she 
took  up  her  nightly  rest  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  hay-stack, 
and  in  the  day-time  roamed  about  the  fields,  picking  her 
scanty  food  from  the  hedges,  but  occasionally  looking  into  the 
cottages,  as  if  soliciting  from  the  charitable  inhabitants  a 
draught  of  milk.  This,  to  the  credit  of  the  villagers,  was  never 
refused ;  and  for  the  bounty  she  always  expressed,  by  her 
behaviour,  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  but  never  failed  to  hasten 
again  to  her  hay-stack,  where  she  would  sit  for  hours  together, 
like  Sterne's  Maria,  though  courting  nothing  animate  or  inani¬ 
mate  to  cheer  her  solitude. 

Even  in  this  secluded  part  of  the  country,  such  an  object 
could  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  rustics,  old  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  behaved  towards  the 
stranger,  reflected  honour  upon  their  feelings  and  humanity. 
The  adventure,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  spread  around  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  numbers  came  to  Frenchhay  from  Bristol,  and 
other  places,  many  out  of  curiosity,  and  some  from  better 
motives,  with  a  view  to  administer  that  relief  of  which  it  was 
evident  the  wanderer  stood  in  need.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  draw  from  the  unhappy  stranger  some  account  of  her 
origin,  but  to  all  conversation  she  appeared  indifferent.  It  was, 
however,  certain  that  this  did  not  arise  from  any  natural  in¬ 
firmity  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  but  from  a  want  of  the  means 
of  communication,  or  perhaps  from  a  disinclination  to  recall  to 
memory  unpleasant  circumstances.  With  the  English  lan- 
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guage  she  appeared  wholly  unacquainted;  and  of  the  French 
she  either  had  no  knowledge,  or  was  averse  to  it.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  German  was  spoken,  and  then  only,  she  seemed  to  listen 
with  something  like  attention,  as  to  sounds  that  had  been  once 
familiar  to  her  ear:  but  still  she  alrvays  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
unconscious  apathy.  All  that  could  be  gathered  with  certainty 
respecting  her,  was,  that  of  answering  to  the  name  of  Louisa. 
Inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  and  diligently  prosecuted,  to  dis¬ 
cover  by  what  means  she  came  into  the  country  ;  for  that  she 
was  a  foreigner,  could  not  be  doubted  ;  but  nothing  satisfactory 
was  obtained,  and,  as  it  now  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  harmless 
insanity,  Louisa,  through  the  friendly  exertions  of  Hannah 
More  and  her  sisters,  was  placed  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  lunatic 
asylum  at  the  Fishponds.  Here  this  singular  history  ends  :  and 
soon  after,  the  late  Rev.  George  Henry  Glasse  collected  the 
result  of  all  the  inquiries  that  had  been  made  on  the  subject, 
and  published  the  narrative  in  a  small  volume,  written  with 
considerable  pathos  and  elegance. 

In  1786,  were  published  two  poems  by  our  author,  one 
entitled  “  Florio,  a  Tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen  and  Fine  Ladies,” 
and  the  other,  “  Bas  Bleu,  or  Conversation ;  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Vesey.” 

The  first  of  these  pieces,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  exhibits  the  portraiture  of  a  man  of 
fashion  and  dissipation,  sketched  from  the  living  manners  of 
the  age,  and  with  such  correctness  of  outline,  that,  strong  as  the 
colouring  is,  no  one  could  charge  the  picture  with  being  a 
caricature.  As  a  contrast  to  the  fop,  who,  for  want  of  the  ballast 
of  a  firm  and  well-fortified  mind,  is  carried  away,  in  spite  of 
natural  good  sense,  after  every  prevailing  folly,  the  author 
has  introduced  the  character  of  the  good  old  English  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  amiable  daughter,  by  whom  Florio  is  brought  to 
love  virtue,  and  to  become  an  ornament  to  his  country. 

The  title  of  the  other  poem  requires  more  explanation  than 
that  which  the  author  prefixed  by  way  of  advertisement.  About 
eight,  or  it  may  be  ten  years  before  this,  a  female  literary 
coterie  was  instituted  by  Mrs.  Vesey,  the  wife  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  society  formed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho. 
In  imitation,  or  rather  as  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  the 
other  society,  Mrs.  Vesey  opened  her  house  in  London  to 
persons  of  both  sexes  eminent  for  learning,  science,  general 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  while,  to  remove  all  formality 
about  place  or  precedence,  and  that  each  might  equally  hear 
and  be  heard,  she  formed  them  into  a  circle,  not  indeed  en¬ 
compassing  a  round  table,  but  round  one  of  the  company,  who 
was  seated  in  the  centre  as  president.  This  coterie  obtained 
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the  name  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Club,  from  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
the  learned  scientific  naturalist,  who  used  to  attend  Mrs.  Vesey’s 
converzatione  in  rolled  up  blue  riband  hose.  Mrs.  Montagu, 
in  Portman  Square,  was  the  next  who  held  meetings  of  this 
description  ;  and  Mrs.  Ord,  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  West,  soon  after 
followed  the  example  of  these  ladies.  Similar  assemblies  were 
established  in  other  places,  particularly  at  Bath  ;  and  to  all  of 
them  Hannah  More  was  an  invited  and  welcome  guest. 

Few  pleasurable  enjoyments  of  the  social  kind,  however,  can 
escape  ridicule  ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  these  rational  asso¬ 
ciations.  They  who  could  see  nothing  attractive  where  cards 
were  professedly  interdicted,  described  the  meetings  as  made 
up  of  pedantic  old  women  and  pretended  philosophers  ;  or,  as 
a  set  of  conceited  virtuosi,  busying  themselves  about  insignificant 
trifles,  and  affecting  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours  by  frivo¬ 
lous  pursuits. 

Our  author,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  heroic  chivalry  for  the 
honour  of  her  sex,  entered  the  lists,  and,  while  she  asserted 
the  cause  of  intellectual  pleasure,  she  exposed  in  Juvenalian 
strains  the  laborious  folly  of  those  who  dissipated  their  hours  in 
a  round  of  unmeaning  folly,  compared  with  which  the  toil  of 
the  peasant  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  was  ease  and  felicity. 

“  We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  various, 

Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gregarious  ; 

Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 

Day  lab’rer’s  what  an  easy  life, 

To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife  ! 

No — I  may  juster  pity  spare 

To  the  Night  lab’reis’  keener  care.” 

This  introduces  a  description,  highly  animated,  of  the  social 
institutions  which  furnish  the  principal  subject  of  this  elegant 
poem,  in  which  it  is  shewn  that  knowledge,  to  be  useful  to  the 
world  or  ornamental  to  the  possessor,  must  be  communicated  : 

“  Our  intellectual  ore  must  shine, 

Not  slumber  idly  in  the  mine. 

Let  Education’s  moral  mint, 

The  noblest  images  Imprint  ; 

Let  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hold, 

To  try  if  standard  he  the  gold  ; 

But  ’tis  thy  commerce,  Conversation, 

Must  give  it  use  by  circulation  ; 

That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind, 

Whose  precious  merchandise  is  Mind.” 

The  next  publication  of  our  author  was  a  poem  on  “  The 
Slave  Trade  a  subject  which  had  then  just  begun  to  operate 
upon  the  public  feelings  with  powerful  effect,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  to  stifle  the  philanthropic  sentiment  by  the 
combined  force  of  political  and  mercantile  influence.  To  the 
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iniquity  of  that  nefarious  traffic,  Hannah  More,  from  her  long 
residence  in  one  of  its  principal  marts,  was  no  stranger  ;  she, 
therefore,  was  enabled  to  describe  minutely,  what  she  deemed  it 
her  duty  to  exhibit  in  glowing  colours.  On  the  cruel  and 
stupid  argument,  that  “  the  negroes  did  not  feel  the  infliction  on 
them  as  the  Europeans  would,'’  she  indignantly  observes  : 

“  When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 

And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes  ; 

When  the  sharp  iron  wounds  his  inmost  soul, 

And  his  strain’d  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll : 

Will  the  parch’d  Negro  own,  ere  he  expire, 

No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ?” 

Here  the  following  note  is  annexed  : 

“  This  is  not  said  figuratively.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has 
seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  every  separate  limb  of 
these  unhappy,  innocent  men  ;  together  with  instruments  for 
wrenching  open  their  jaws,  contrived  with  such  ingenious  cruelty 
as  would  gratify  fhe  tender  mercies  of  an  inquisitor.” 

The  following  lines  are  prophetic,  and  happily  the  author 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  prediction  fulfilled  : 

“  And  now  her  high  commission  from  above, 

Stamp’d  with  the  holy  characters  of  love, 

The  meek-ey’d  spirit  waving  in  her  hand, 

Breathes  manumission  o’er  the  rescued  land. 

“  She  tears  the  banner,  stain’d  with  blood  and  tears, 

And,  Liberty  !  thy  shining  standard  rears  : 

As  the  bright  ensign’s  glory  she  displays, 

See  pale  Oppression  faints  beneath  the  blaze. 

“  The  giant  dies  !  no  more  his  frown  appals, 

The  chain,  untouch'd,  drops  off;  the  fetter  falls  : 

Astonish’d  echo  tells  the  vocal  shore — 

Oppression’s  fallen,  and  slavery  is  no  more  ! 

“  The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain, 

And  hail  that  Mercy  long  invoked  in  vain. 

Victorious  power  !  she  bursts  their  twofold  bands, 

And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain’s  hands.” 

At  the  beginning  of  1788,  came  out  a  tract,  bearing  the  unos¬ 
tentatious  title  of  “  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great.” 
This  little  piece,  though  sent  into  the  world  without  the  name  of 
the  author,  made  an  impression  which  has  rarely  been  effected 
by  more  elaborated  performances  of  a  moral  tendency.  It  was 
obviously  the  production  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  observations,  not  only  upon  the  public  man¬ 
ners  of  the  great,  but  upon  their  private  and  domestic  habits  of 
life.  The  performance  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and  the 
writer  was  almost  immediately  recognized  in  Hannah  More, 
who  was  now'  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  moralists  of 
the  age.  A  short  time  before  this,  bishop  Lowth  died,  and  was 
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succeeded  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  London  by  the  translation 
oi  Dr.  Porteus'j  from  Chester.  With  that  prelate,  our  author, 
primarily  through  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Carter,  had  been  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  many  years. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  lordship  was  settled  at  Fulham,  he 
and  Mrs.  Porteus  joined  in  inviting  Mrs.  More  to  spend  some 
time  at  the  palace.  Here  she  wrote  that  pleasant  jeu  d’  esprit, 
called  “  Bonner’s  Ghost,”  occasioned  by  the  bishop’s  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  gardens.  Copies  of  this  piece  being  given  to  a 
few  distinguished  friends,  and  among  others  to  Mr.  Horace 
W  alpole,  that  gentleman  caused  a  small  impression  of  the  poem 
to  be  taken  off  from  his  elegant  printing-press  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

About  this  time  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  having  realized 
an  honourable  competency  by  their  joint  labours,  gave  up  their 
school  in  favour  of  Miss  Mills,  who  had  long  been  the  as¬ 
sistant  teacher.  Previous  to  this  they  had  been  enabled  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  romantic  spot  in  Somersetshire,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Cowslip  Green,  from  the  flowers  which  abound  there 
and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  relinquishing  their  establishment  at  Bristol,  they  also 
purchased  a  new-built  house  at  Bath,  where  they  constantly 
resided,  except  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer,  when  they 
were  at  their  cottage  in  the  country. 

In  1791,  was  published  a  small  volume,  entitled  “  An  Esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World.  By  one  of  the 
Laity.” 

This  valuable  work  may  be  considered  as  completing  the 
outline  sketched  in  the  preceding  tract,  on  the  manners  of  the 
great.  “  The  general  design,”  says  the  author,  “  is  to  offer  some 
cursory  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  religion  among  a  great 
part  of  the  polite  and  the  fashionable;  not  only  among  that 
description  of  persons  who,  whether  from  disbelief,  or  whatever 
other  cause,  avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of  Christianity  ;  but 
among  that  more  decent  class  also,  who,  while  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  belief  of  its  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and 
are  not  inattentive  to  any  of  its  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of  its 
spirit  in  their  general  temper  and  conduct ;  to  shew  that  Chris¬ 
tianity,  like  its  Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  those  who 
in  words  disown  their  submission  to  its  authority,  but  betrayed 
by  still  more  treacherous  disciples,  even  while  they  say  “  Hail 
Master  1” 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Christianity  in 
this  country  are  here  shewn  to  be  “  the  neglect  of  family 
worship,  the  evil  example  of  superiors,  the  contempt  thrown 
upon  the  self-denying  and  evangelical  virtues,  and  the  want  of 
encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among  servants.”  Under 
the  latter  head,  the  writer  draws  the  following  striking  picture  : 
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“  When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from  one  of  those 
excellent  institutions,  which  do  honour  to  the  present  age,  and 
give  some  hope  of  reforming  the  next,  into  the  family  perhaps 
of  his  noble  benefactor,  who  has  provided  liberally  for  his 
instruction ;  what  must  be  his  astonishment,  at  finding  the 
manner  of  life  to  which  he  is  introduced,  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught  salvation  is  alone 
annexed.  He  has  been  trained  to  a  wholesome  horror  of  gaming  ; 
but  now  his  interests  and  passions  are  forcibly  engaged  on  the 
side  of  play,  since  the  very  profits  of  his  place  are  made  syste¬ 
matically  to  depend  on  the  card  table.  He  has  been  taught 
that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  his 
own  scanty  meal,  perhaps  of  barley  bread ;  yet  he  sees  his  noble 
lord  sit  down  every  day,  not  to  a  dinner  but  a  hecatomb,  to  a 
repast  for  which  every  element  is  plundered  and  every  climate 
impoverished,  for  which  nature  is  ransacked  and  art  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  without  even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  It  will  be  lucky  for  the  master,  if  his  servant  does 
not  happen  to  know,  that  even  the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a 
repast,  without  making  a  libation  to  their  deities;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of  water,  without 
an  expression  of  thankfulness.  Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has 
been  taught  to  reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  scripture  ;  yet  he  sees  his 
honourable  protector,  publicly  in  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the 
evening  in  playing  at  a  game  expressly  prohibited  by  the  laws, 
and  against  which  perhaps  he  himself  had  assisted  in  the  day 
to  pass  an  act.” 

At  the  time  when  this  seasonable  performance  came  before  the 
public,  the  French  revolution  had  roused  the  attention  and 
astonishment  of  the  whole  moral  world;  and  every  serious 
mind  contemplated  the  extraordinary  changes  that  were  daily 
evolving  on  the  European  continent  with  fearful  apprehension. 
The  strange  doctrines  now  broached,  and  industriously  pro¬ 
pagated,  subversive  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  venerated 
among  men,  induced  most  serious  persons  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  those  dangerous 
principles. 

In  this  important  work,  none  exceeded  and  few  equalled 
Hannah  More,  either  by  the  zeal,  judgment,  or  effect  of  their 
labours.  One  of  her  first  exertions  in  this  field  had  two 
objects ;  the  defence  of  religion,  and  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered 
persecution  for  conscience  sake.  In  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  an  open  avowal  of  atheism,  by  one  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members,  had  been  received  with  the  acclaim  of  the 
whole  body  ;  the  declaration,  in  consequence,  appeared  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  convention,  and  from  thence  it  was  translated 
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and  published  in  the  English  newspapers.  The  murder  of  the 
king,  the  expatriation  of  the  clergy,  the  desecration  of  the 
churches,  and  the  spreading  of  general  licentiousness  throughout 
France,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  As  the  detestable  prin¬ 
ciples  which  produced  these  disorders  were  actively  disse¬ 
minated  in  this  country,  not  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  but  also  by  itinerant  emissaries  employed  for  the  purpose, 
our  author  published,  at  the  beginning  of  1793,  “  Remarks  on  the 
Speech  of  M.  Dupont  in  the  National  Convention,  on  Religion  and 
Education.”  In  this  powerful  pamphlet,  the  folly  of  atheism  is  not 
so  much  attacked,  as  its  wickedness  and  dangerous  tendency  are 
developed  and  exposed.  The  writer  exhibits  the  monster  in  all  its 
deformity,  as  bringing  with  it  every  misery  upon  society  as  well  as 
upon  individuals.  The  entire  profits  of  this  judicious  and  timely 
publication  were  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  emigrant 
clergy  of  France,  who  were  then  dependent  upon  English  bene¬ 
volence  for  support ;  and  the  sale  was  such  as  to  gratify  the 
sympathetic  feelings  of  the  amiable  author,  who  had  the  further 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  well-meant  effort  was  not 
without  doing  some  good  to  her  own  countrymen. 

With  a  similar  view,  she  printed  at  the  same  time  a  small 
tract,  entitled  “  Village  Politics,”  in  a  dialogue  between  two 
mechanics,  one  a  loyal  and  religious  subject,  and  the  other  a 
half  proselyte  to  republicanism  and  infidelity,  two  evils  inse¬ 
parably  allied.  By  plain  and  home  arguments,  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  the  former,  succeeds  in  bringing  his  neigh¬ 
bour  back  to  the  way  of  truth  and  sobriety,  from  which  he 
had  been  heedlessly  led  astray.  This  tract  had  also  a  wide 
circulation,  and  was  productive  of  much  good.  Convinced  by 
experience  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  press,  for  the  diffusion 
of  right  principles  and  useful  knowledge,  the  indefatigable  and 
highly  accomplished  author  now  devised  and  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  plan  of  the  “  Cheap  Repository a  monthly  publi¬ 
cation,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  It 
was  printed  at  Bath,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  projector, 
by  whose  contributions  principally  it  was  enriched  and  extended. 
The  tales  of  the  “  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain — The  Two 
Wealthy  Farmers — The  Two  Shoemakers— Betty  Brown  the 
Orange  Girl — Black  Giles  the  Poacher— Mr.  Fantom  the  Infi¬ 
del  and  his  Servant — Hester  Wilmot,  and  the  Allegories — all 
were  the  productions  of  Mrs.  More’s  pen,  and  gave  to  the  Cheap 
Repository  a  circulation  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  printing. 
Dr.  Stonhouse,  writing  to  a  friend  in  July,  1795,  just  after  the 
commencement  of  the  publication,  says,  “  Seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  tracts  have  been  sold,  and  the 
demand  is  still  so  great,  that  they  cannot  be  printed  fast  enough. 
Hazard  (the  printer  and  publisher  at  Bath)  says  a  million  will 
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have  been  sold  before  the  end  of  next  month.  She  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health.” 

Three  years  after  this,  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  charge  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  thus  noticed  the  success  of  the  tracts. 

“  The  spirit  of  religion,  excited  by  the  impressive  admonitions 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Bowdier,  Mr.  King,  and  many  other 
pious  and  able  writers,  was  certainly  very  considerable.  And 
to  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the  name  of  another 
highly  approved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  whose  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  versatile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  cottage  and  the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  diffusing  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an  infinity  of  little  religious 
tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world  and 
to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the 
powers  of  a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  improvement,  and  delight  of  the  most  exalted  of  her 
own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly,”  continues  the  Bishop,  “to 
her  last  work  on  female  education,  which  presents  to  the  reader 
such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome  counsel,  of  sagacious 
observation,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality  and  genuine  Christian  piety — and 
all  this  enlivened  with  such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of 
imagery,  such  variety  and  felicity  of  allusion,  such  neatness  and 
elegance  of  diction — as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  be  found  so 
combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English 
language. 

“  Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two 
millions  were  sold  in  the  first  year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am 
persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the  poison  of  those 
impious  and  immoral  pamphlets  which  were  dispersed  over 
the  kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and 
republicans.” 

The  capital  work  so  highly  eulogized  by  the  Bishop,  was 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1799,  under  the  title  of  “  Strictures 
on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education,  with  a  View  of  the 
Principles  and  Conduct  prevalent  among  Women  of  Rank  and 
Fortune.”  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  admitted  merits  of 
this  treatise,  as  a  course  of  general  instruction  on  the  various 
subjects  of  which  it  embraces,  and  the  commendation  bestowed 
upon  it  by  persons  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  soundness  as 
a  guide  in  education,  objections  were  raised  against  the  book  on 
account  of  the  religious  principles  which  it  inculcated.  The  attack 
was  made  first  in  one  of  the  reviews  ;  but  the  most  serious  blow 
came  from  a  quarter  that  could  least  have  been  suspected. 

Archdeacon  Daubeny,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Mrs. 
More  at  Bristol,  and  now  her  near  neighbour  at  Bath,  affected 
to  be  alarmed  by  certain  opinions  advanced  in  -the  “  Strictures 
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on  Education,”  which  he  considered  as  tending  to  introduce  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  dangerous  in  its  consequences  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  national  religion.  To  counteract  the  obnoxious  doc¬ 
trines,  the  worthy  dignitary  published  “  Letters  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  on  her  Strictures  on  Female  Education.”  In  this  remon¬ 
strance,  the  archdeacon  charged  his  old  acquaintance  with 
teaching  the  gloomy  dogmas  of  fanaticism  and  Calvinism, 
though  in  reality  the  religious  portion  of  her  works  contained 
nothing  but  what  is  maintained  in  the  liturgy,  articles,  and 
homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Though  so  warmly  accused, 
Mrs.  More  very  judiciously  declined  making  any  reply;  and 
thus  the  flame  of  controversy,  for  want  of  breath  and  fuel, 
expired  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  kindled;  the  proscribed  treatise 
became  a  didactic  standard,  and  the  archdeacon’s  remonstrance 
is  no  longer  to  be  met  with. 

But  though  Mrs.  More,  by  her  prudence  and  moderation,  in 
this  instance  steered  clear  of  theological  warfare,  she  was  not 
suffered  to  escape  that  persecution  which  is  the  common  lot  of 
those  who  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  works  of  righte¬ 
ousness.  As  the  case  forms  an  remarkable  feature  in  the 
history  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
minute  in  the  detail  of  particulars. 

When  Sunday  Schools  were  first  projected,  Mrs.  More  took 
an  active  part  in  extending  those  valuable  institutions  wherever 
she  possessed  any  influence.  After  proving  their  utility  at 
Bristol,  she  formed  similar  seminaries  on  an  improved  plan  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  country  residence  at 
Wrington,  where  a  considerable  improvement  among  the  people 
rewarded  her  pious  labours  and  encouraged  her  to  further  efforts. 

On  going  one  summer,  in  company  with  some  friends,  to  view 
the  romantic  and  beautiful  rocks  of  Cheddar,  she  was  so  struck 
with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  children  that  gathered 
round  her,  that  she  was  induced  to  look  into  many  of  the 
neighbouring  houses.  She  perceived  that  the  poverty  of  the 
people  was  great,  that  their  manners  were  rude  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  their  ignorance  of  religion  was  most  deplorable.  She 
repeated  these  visits,  from  a  desire  of  doing  something  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  civilization 
of  the  place ;  for  at  this  time  only  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cheddar  went  to  church.  In  consequence,  both  here  and  in 
the  adjacent  parishes  immoralities  of  all  kinds  abounded  :  the 
females  paid  no  regard  to  decency,  and  the  men  were  frequently 
arraigned  for  crimes  at  the  assizes.  Mrs.  More’s  feelings  were 
strongly  excited  by  what  she  witnessed,  and  she  resolved  to  try 
what  could  be  done  for  the  rising  generation,  at  least,  even 
though  she  might  fail  in  reforming  their  parents  and  the 
adult  population. 
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Here,  however,  she  met  with  opposition,  not  indeed  from  the 
clergy,  for  few  of  these,  either  incumbents  or  curates,  were 
resident  in  their  parishes — but  from  the  inhabitants  ;  who,  sus¬ 
pecting  her  motives,  invented  and  propagated  various  calumnies 
against  her  :  some  of  which  were  so  absurd,  that  they  would 
not  deserve  to  be  noticed,  were  it  not  to  shew  the  miserable 
darkness  of  the  place.  One  tale  was,  that  she  meant  to  convey 
the  children  beyond  seas,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery  1  At 
all  events,  it  was  generally  contended  that  she  must  have  some 
intention  of  raising  money  from  the  labour  of  the  poor ;  for 
who  ever  heard  of  any  person  doing  good  for  nothing ! 

It  was  not  so  much  the  name  of  methodism,  as  of  religion, 
that  these  ignorant  people  disliked.  “  We  have  hitherto 
done  very  well  without  religion,”  said  they,  “  and  we  want 
none  of  it  among  us  now.  Religion  will  not  make  our 
corn  grow ;  it  will  neither  clothe  our  backs,  nor  fill  our 
bellies.  Reading  never  did  good  to  any  body.”  Such  was 
the  language  of  these  poor  creatures ;  and  when  in  reply  it 
was  asked,  may  not  religion  preserve  your  orchards  from  being 
plundered,  and  save  your  poultry  from  being  stolen  ?  it  was  not 
seen  how  such  effects  could  be  produced  by  instruction  !  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  obstacles  thus  thrown  in  their  way,  Mrs. 
More  and  her  sisters  persevered,  and  with  much  patience  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  Sunday  Schools  ;  where  they 
were  themselves  the  principal,  and  at  times  the  only  teachers. 
These  excellent  ladies  were  accustomed  to  leave  their  own 
house  at  a  very  early  hour  on  the  Sunday  morning,  during  the 
summer  months,  and,  after  twice  attending  the  parish  church 
wuth  the  children,  they  returned  home  late  at  night,  having 
made  a  circuit  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  often  of  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Their  institution  of  female  cjubs  was  another  measure  at¬ 
tended  with  peculiar  advantage  in  this  rude  part  of  the 
country.  A  small  sum  was  paid  monthly  by  each  member  ; 
and  the  fund  so  raised,  with  the  further  increase  of  charitable 
contributions,  was  applied  partly  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  and  partly  distributed  in  rewards  on  the  day  of  marriage 
to  young  women  of  irreproachable  character.  But  to  return 
to  the  schools,  The  beneficial  effects  of  these  seminaries  were, 
after  a  proper  time,  fully  acknowledged  throughout  the  district 
where  they  had  been  vigorously  opposed :  they  were  also  the 
means  of  raising  similar  institutions  in  other  places ;  they 
stimulated  many  of  the  clergy  to  strenuous  exertions  in  the 
same  cause  ;  and  they  were  visited  by  several  intelligent  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  bestowed  upon  them  the  warmest  commendations. 
The  foundation  of  these  institutions  was  annually  celebrated 
on  the  hills  of  Cheddar,  where  the  festival  never  failed  to  be 
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attended  by  multitudes  from  distant  parts,  who  witnessed  with 
pleasure  the  innocent  amusement  of  more  than  a  thousand 
children,  after  they  had  attended  the  parish  church. 

It  is  too  true,  however,  though  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that 
there  were  not  wanting  minds  who  contemplated  these  works 
and  labours  of  love  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  of 
Christian  charity.  But  it  is  still  more  painful  to  record,  that  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  these  benevolent  institutions  originated, 
not  with  professed  libertines,  but  with  persons  bearing  the 
character  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  For  the  honour  of 
religion,  one  would  wish  to  let  the  disgraceful  circumstance  drop 
into  oblivion  ;  but  historic  truth  imperiously  requires  that  the 
facts  should  be  related  without  disguise. 

Previous  to  the  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  one  of 
the  principal  of  Mrs.  More’s  schools  was  established  by  her  in 
the  parish  of  Blagdon,  with  the  perfect  consent  of  the  rector, 
Dr.  Crossman,  who  lived  at  Bath,  and  the  curate,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bere.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1797,  Mrs.  Bere,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  More,  says,  “  The  school  goes  on  very  well.  There  seems 
a  serious  spirit  working  for  good  among  the  common  people. 
Mr.  Bere  desires  me  to  say,  which  he  thinks  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  that  two  sessions  and  two  assizes  are  past,  and  a  third  of 
each  nearly  approaching,  and  neither  a  prosecutor  or  prisoner, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  has  this  parish,  once  so  notorious  for 
crimes  and  litigation,  supplied ;  and,  moreover,  warrants  for 
wood-stealing,  pilfering,  &c.  are  quite  out  of  fashion.” 

After  such  an  account,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an 
institution  which  had  been  productive  of  such  a  reformation, 
would  be  represented,  by  the  very  same  party,  in  a  different 
light.  This,  however,  was  the  case  :  and  while  the  curate  was 
giving  his  testimonial  to  the  merits  of  the  school,  he  was 
actually  doing  what  he  could,  either  to  get  it  into  his  own 
management,  or  to  procure  its  total  suppression.  He  began 
his  operations  by  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  school¬ 
master,  for  holding  a  weekly  meeting  at  his  house,  the  object 
of  which  was,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  adult  parishioners. 
A  remonstrance  against  this  practice  was  transmitted  to  Mrs. 
More  at  Bath,  with  a  peremptory  demand  that  the  master 
should  be  dismissed.  The  requisition  was  not  complied  with  ; 
but  the  offensive  meetings  were  discontinued.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  curate.  He  persisted  in  his  demand,  but  shifted  his 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  allegation,  that  he  had  been  traduced 
by  the  schoolmaster,  whom  he  also  charged  with  being  a  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist.  Mrs.  More,  who  by  this  time  perceived 
clearly  enough  the  object  of  the  curate,  and  utterly  disliked 
the  temper  in  which  he  acted,  determined  to  take  the  person 
against  whom  his  wrath  was  kindled,  under  her  protection. 
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She  felt  this  indeed  to  be  her  duty,  until  convinced  that  there 
subsisted  some  stronger  reason  for  withdrawing  her  support 
than  any  thing  that  had  been  as  yet  assigned  against  the  man 
by  his  determined  enemy.  In  order  to  obtain  a  right  view, 
however,  of  the  matter,  she  referred  the  inquiry  to  her  friend, 
Sir  Abraham  Elton,  who,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  most  likely  to  procure  the 
most  accurate  information,  and  to  make  a  faithful  report.  The 
consequence  of  this  investigation  proved  in  favour  of  the 
schoolmaster ;  and  Mrs.  More  was  confirmed  in  her  resolution 
to  continue  him  in  the  place. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  bishop,  Dr.  Moss,  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  dispute  ;  and,  though  far  from  approving  the 
conduct  of  the  curate,  he  gave  it  as  his  private  opinion,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  it  would  be  better  that  the  schoolmaster  should 
be  removed.  To  this  judgment,  though  not  an  official  one, 
Mrs.  More  reluctantly  submitted  ;  but  with  the  dismissal  of  the 
master  she  dissolved  the  school,  at  the  same  time  exhorting  the 
children  to  attend  church  regularly  as  usual.  In  this  she 
acted  with  becoming  spirit,  for  it  was  not  to  be  endured,  that 
what  she  had  set  up  and  continued  to  support,  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  over  to  the  governance  of  a  man  so  ill  qualified  for  the 
trust  as  the  curate  had  shewn  himself  to  be  throughout  the 
whole  business.  But  the  matter  was  not  suffered  to  terminate 
at  this  point. 

The  bishop,  on  better  information,  and  with  the  entire  con¬ 
currence  of  the  rector,  suspended  Mr.  Bere  from  the  curacy  ; 
and,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  More,  desired  her  to  restore  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  schoolmaster  ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Here,  however,  the  character  of  the  curate  appeared  in  its 
true  colours :  he  flew  in  the  face  of  his  superiors  ;  bade  defiance 
to  the  bishop  ;  laughed  at  the  episcopal  mandate  ;  threatened 
the  rector  with  a  law-suit ;  refused  to  give  up  the  pulpit  to  the 
person  appointed  by  his  principal  ;  and  kept  possession  of  the 
church  and  the  parsonage.  Matters  having  come  to  this  pass, 
and  legal  proceedings  being  calculated  to  render  things  worse, 
it  was  deemed  most  advisable  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
This  despiser  of  lawful  authority  was  timidly  suffered  to  main¬ 
tain  his  post;  and  the  school  was  once  more  dissolved.  Elated 
at  his  success,  the  troublesome  man  caused  the  bells  to  be 
rung,  bonfires  to  be  made  all  round  the  place,  and  the  public 
houses,  as  well  as  his  own  residence,  to  be  illuminated. 

Not  content  with  this  triumph,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  More,  in  pamphlets  filled  with 
the  most  scurrilous  abuse,  exaggeration,  and  falsehood. 

The  excellent  person  against  whom  all  these  calumnies  were 
directed,  made  no  reply.  She  was  at  this  time  very  ill  at 
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Bath,  which  circumstance,  though  well  known  to  her  inveterate 
assailant,  made  no  alteration  in  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary, 
his  malignity  increased  with  his  victory ;  and  all  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  Mrs.  More  and  her  school,  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  his  virulence.  Neither  the  rector,  nor  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  nor  the  venerable  bishop,  were  suffered  to  escape  the 
venom  of  this  malicious  spirit.  But  his  vengeance,  next  to 
Mrs.  More  herself,  was  directed  chiefly  against  those  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  who,  in  this  unrighteous  fray,  had  vo¬ 
luntarily  appeared  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  schools 
and  their  management.  Sir  Abraham  Elton  having  been  the 
most  prominent  advocate  and  active  friend  of  Mrs.  More,  was 
the  principal  object  of  attack.  The  worthy  baronet  was  vili¬ 
fied  in  the  grossest  manner,  and,  from  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
with  which  he  was  addressed,  the  reader  may  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  talents  of  his  opponent. 

The  curate  and  his  party  having  illiberally  represented  Mrs. 
More’s  silence  as  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  plead  in  her 
own  defence,  Sir  Abraham  in  reply,  had  said,  “  When  Scipio 
was  accused  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen  of  shameful  mis¬ 
conduct,  inconsistent  with  his  great  services  and  established 
virtue,  he  disdained  to  enter  upon  his  justification — a  conduct 
worthy  of  Hannah  More/’ 

Upon  this  very  appropriate  comparison,  the  Curate  of  Blagdon 
played  the  buffoon  with  a  drollery  which,  no  doubt,  he  fancied 
was  wit. 

“  You,”  says  he  to  Sir  Abraham,  “  have  prostituted  the  name 
of  Scipio,  and  rendered  that  of  Hannah  More  superlatively 
ridiculous.  In  sooth,  Sir,  the  queer  and  humorous  figure  your 
Scipio  in  petticoats  offers  to  the  mind’s  eye,  mocks  gravity  into 
hysterics.  You  are  not  made  for  sportive  tricks.  You  have 
done  your  cause  no  good  by  your  disgraceful  freak.”  Again  : — 
“  Look  ye,  Sir  Abraham,  I  am  descended  in  direct  line  from 
Gwyn  ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwalader,  ap  Styfiniog,  and  so  on,  to 
Adam — sound  men  and  true.”  In  another  paragraph,  speaking 
of  his  own  rector  and  the  baronet,  he  says,  “  A  precious  pair 
of  parsons  they  appear  to  be!”  Yet,  after  using  language 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  the  man 
had  the  modesty  to  say,  “  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  con¬ 
cerned  in,  or  at  any  time  countenanced,  low  ribaldry  l” 

At  first,  there  were  five  clergymen,  of  the  adjacent  parishes, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  curate  ;  but  when  his  character  un¬ 
folded  itself,  and  the  real  circumstances  became  known,  four 
of  the  number  turned  against  him,  and  the  fifth  declined  his 
further  acquaintance.  Nine  resident  ministers  published  state¬ 
ments  in  direct  contradiction  to  Bere’s  allegations,  and  in  vin- 
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dication  of  the  schools  from  the  charge  of  being  nurseries  of 
methodism.  These  gentlemen  were  also  stigmatized  as  unwor¬ 
thy  of  belief ;  and  others  of  the  highest  reputation,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  church,  were  subjected  to  the  same  infamous  treat¬ 
ment.  Among  these  were  Dr.  Moss,  the  chancellor  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  and  the  bishop’s  son  ;  Mr.  Barker,  his  lordship’s  chaplain  ; 
Dr.  Randolph,  prebendary  of  Bristol  ;  and  Dr.  Maclaine,  of 
Bath.  Nay,  even  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  well  as  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  experienced  no  little  obloquy  for  taking  the  part 
of  Mrs.  More,  and  expressing  their  disapprobation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  accuser.  The  editor  of  the  Antijacobin  Review 
likewise  loaded  the  two  prelates  with  the  foulest  abuse  on  this 
occasion,  and  manifested  throughout  the  controversy  such  a 
spirit  of  illiberality,  as  too  clearly  indicated  hostility  to  Sunday- 
schools  in  general,  which,  indeed,  sufficiently  appeared  in  some 
base  insinuations  against  that  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
and  her  establishments  at  Ealing  and  Brentford.  But  this 
conduct  of  the  reviewer,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  bigotry, 
only  injured  his  own  reputation,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  his 
publication. 

At  the  close  of  the  controversy,  the  writer  of  a  letter  of  re¬ 
monstrance  to  the  curate,  thus  expressed  himself : 

“  Before  Mrs.  More’s  school  was  established  in  your  parish, 
both  the  children  and  youths  neglected  divine  service,  and  ge¬ 
nerally,  according  to  your  own  account,  passed  the  holy  day  in 
riot  and  idleness. 

“  After  it  was  instituted,  they  attended  the  cluirch  in  the 
most  regular  and  orderly  manner  j  and  four  times  the  usual 
number  were  present  at  the  sacramental  table.  Now  that  the 
school  has  been  abolished,  where  are  the  two  hundred  children 
and  youths,  that  sat,  with  decent  demeanour  and  devout  atten¬ 
tion,  on  the  benches  at  church?  Alas!  few  of  them  appear 
there;  and  Blagdon  is  falling  back  fast  into  its  former  irre¬ 
gularities.” 

The  anniversary  of  the  schools  and  clubs  founded  by  Mrs. 
More  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  following  account,  it  is 
presumed,  will  please  the  reader  : 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  an  eye-witness  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend : — 

“  I  am  just  returned  from  one  of  the  most  pleasing  scenes 
I  ever  witnessed — the  assemblage  of  part  of  Mrs.  More’s  schools 
on  the  Mendip  Hills.  They  have  lately  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  conversation,  that  I  felt  desirous,  as  far  as  I  was 
able,  of  forming  my  judgment  from  ocular  demonstration. 
The  result  of  it  was  delight  and  instruction  ;  and  feeling  as  a 
Christian,  and  speaking  as  a  zealous  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  I  can  conscientiously  affirm,  that  every  thing,  both  in 
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matter  and  form,  was  conducted  with  the  most  decent  and  rigid 
propriety;  nor  do  I  pay  an  ill  compliment  to  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  in  supposing  that  they  would  have  gladly  assisted  at 
such  a  ceremony. 

“  At  a  little  hamlet  called  Shipham,  from  seventy  to  eighty  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  were  assembled  about  one  o’clock, 
including  seventeen  clergymen  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  who 
were  all  unanimous  in  bearing  full  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  these  institutions.  These  are  stubborn  facts,  and 
speak  a  plain  and  intelligible  language,  and,  instead  of  being 
charged  with  methodism,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  defeating  it  with 
its  own  weapons,  and  making  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  the 
preservative  against  the  cant  and  rant  of  enthusiasm.  One 
proof  of  this  is,  that  no  one  is  held  in  more  contempt  by  these 
itinerant  preachers,  than  this  lady,  for  her  rational  Christianity, 
as  they  call  it ;  and  at  Cheddar,  where  a  small  chapel  is  lately 
erected,  I  believe  fifty  out  of  twelve  hundred  will  far  exceed 
the  number  of  its  attendants.  After  a  cold  collation,  upwards 
of  six  hundred  people  went  in  procession  to  church,  where  the 
service  was  performed  by  the  vicar  Mr.  Jones,  and  a  sermon 
upon  the  occasion  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  from 
that  important  text,  “  The  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.” 

“  To  the  service  of  the  church,  succeeded  refreshments  for  the 
women  and  children ;  the  former  of  whom  met  to  hear  the  state 
of  their  sick  fund,  which,  by  benevolent  donations,  aided  by 
only  three  half-pence  per  week  from  every  member  of  the  club, 
is  now  adequate  to  every  probable  expenditure,  and,  during  the 
last  winter,  afforded  a  relief,  without  which,  in  that  miserable 
district,  many  must  have  perished.  With  an  examination  of  the 
children’s  conduct,  and  little  presents  apportioned  to  it,  the  day 
concluded ;  and  never,  I  believe,  did  one  close  with  more  just 
fulfilment  of  the  gospel  precepts,  with  more  zeal  for  true 
religion,  or  with  more  gratitude  from  those  who  were  feeling 
and  experiencing  the  blessings  of  the  institution.” 

Thus,  if  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  More  was  thwarted  in  one 
place,  it  succeeded  in  other  parts ;  and  though  the  good  seed 
was  choked  by  the  enemy  at  Blagdon,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
prevent  its  progress  in  all  that  region,  the  opposition  served  only 
to  stimulate  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  free  themselves  from 
the  suspicion  of  listlessness,  and  of  countenancing  what  could 
not  be  justified.  With  few  exceptions,  a  spirit  of  reform  spread 
throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  round  the  Mendip  Hills; 
and  in  a  short  time,  a  great  and  general  improvement  was 
observed  to  have  taken  place..  Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had 
stirred  up  this  strife  sunk  into  general  contempt,  and  in  1814 
he  terminated  his  inglorious  course,  without  having  benefited 
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the  parish  of  Butcombe,  of  which  he  was  rector,  or  that  of 
Blagdon  of  which  he  was  curate. 

While  the  above  dispute  was  carried  on,  our  author,  at  the 
desire  of  her  friends,  and  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  public, 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  uniform  edition  of  her 
Works,  some  of  which  had  now  become  so  very  scarce  as  not 
easily  to  be  procured.  This  edition,  which  made  its  appearance 
in  eight  volumes  in  1801,  was  enriched  with  several  poetical 
pieces,  that  had  either  not  been  printed  before,  or  in  such  a 
private  manner  as  to  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  persons. 

Besides  the  general  preface  to  the  collection,  the  author 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  a  particular  one  to  the  volume,  con¬ 
taining  her  three  tragedies.  Her  object  in  this  was,  to  explain 
the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  her  mind,  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  Christian  professors  attending  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments.  Writers  of  considerable  eminence  for  learning  and 
piety  had  long  before  preceded  her  in  the  same  train  of 
reasoning;  notwithstanding  which,  Mrs.  More,  as  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  in  dramatic  poesy,  considered  herself  bound 
in  duty  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  she  had  changed  her 
sentiments  with  respect  to  this  species  of  amusement.  Passing 
over  comedy  as  wholly  indefensible,  she  confines  her  objections 
to  tragedy,  the  acting  of  which  is  represented  as  tending  to 
produce  impressions  irreconcileable  with  the  Christian  temper. 
This  censure,  however,  is  applied  only  to  histrionic  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the  minds 
of  spectators.  To  the  perusal  in  the  closet,  or  the  recitation 
in  company  of  dramatic  poems,  no  objection  is  raised,  and  the 
excellence  of  Shakspeare  as  a  moral  writer  is  freely  admitted. 

The  opposition  which  the  pious  labours  of  Mrs.  More  en¬ 
countered  in  the  country,  so  far  from  lowering,  heightened 
her  reputation  among  all  who  had  the  cause  of  religion  at  heart. 
At  this  time,  the  opening  intellect  of  the  presumptive  heiress  to 
the  British  throne  was  an  object  of  great  national  concern. 
The  venerable  monarch  and  his  august  consort  were  of  course 
deeply  interested  in  whatever  related  to  the  mental  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  royal  granddaughter.  The  illustrious  pessonages 
had  through  life  made  the  subject  of  education  an  object  of 
particular  attention.  With  the  several  productions  of  Hannah 
More  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  her  last  work  in  par¬ 
ticular  afforded  them  considerable  pleasure.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  Bishop  Porteus  recommended  his  excellent  friend  to  their 
Majesties’  notice,  as  a  person  proper  to  be  consulted  on  the 
education  of  the  princess.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  queen  herself,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  king ;  and  the  application  was  made  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  desiring  Mrs.  More  to  communicate  her 
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thoughts  in  writing  upon  this  important  subject.  She  very 
readily  undertook  the  commission,  and  had  proceeded  in  it 
before  the  establishment  was  formed  for  the  education  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  Mrs.  More  now  broke  up  her  establishment 
at  Bath,  and  retired  to  Barley  Wood  in  the  parish  of  Wrington, 
for  which  retired  and  beautiful  seat,  she,  with  her  youngest  and 
now  only  surviving  sister,  had  exchanged  their  cottage  of  Cowslip 
Green.  Here  the  work  was  composed  which,  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  appeared  in  two  volumes,  with  the  title  of  “  Hints 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess.”  This 
didactic  treatise,  the  author  dedicated  without  her  name  to 
Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  and  was  now  just  appointed  in  the  same  capacity  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  On  a  performance  so  universally  known, 
and  generally  approved,  it  is  needless  here  to  expatiate.  Though 
particularly  written  for  the  formation  of  a  character  raised  far 
above  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  conveys  much  valuable  instruction 
to  young  persons  in  every  class  of  society. 

But,  though  the  Christian  public  received  this  important  essay 
on  education  with  grateful  pleasure,  there  were  not  wanting 
splenetic  and  party  spirits  who  treated  both  the  work  and  the 
author  with  ridicule.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  then  recently 
set  up,  on  principles  hostile  to  every  establishment,  and  evi¬ 
dently  with  a  view  to  depreciate  whatever  might  be  published 
favourable  to  the  national  religion,  opened  its  battery  in  a  style 
of  furious  invective,  making  up  by  scurrility  the  lack  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Its  abuse  consisted  in  mean  allusions  to  blue  stockings 
and  female  learning;  its  objections  to  the  work  were  made  up 
of  reflections  on  its  recommending  such  a  writer  as  Rollin,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Gibbon  ;  but  its  principal  enmity  was  to  the 
religious  sentiments  inculcated  by  the  author.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  diatribe,  the  partiality  to  sceptical  writers  is 
obvious,  and  yet,  shocking  to  relate,  many  of  the  articles  in  this 
critical  journal,  if  not  the  very  one  in  question,  came  from  the 
pen  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  enough  of 
this :  the  vulgarism  and  infidelity  of  the  review  made  no 
impression  ;  and  the  work  on  which  the  critical  venom  of  the 
northern  Zoilus  was  cast,  went  through  three  editions  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year. 

In  1809,  Mrs.  More  published,  without  her  name,  a  piece  of 
a  very  peculiar  character,  and  of  a  description  different  from 
her  former  productions.  It  was  a  tale,  in  two  volumes,  entitled, 
“  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  :  comprehending  Observations  on 
Domestic  Habits  and  Manners,  Religion  and  Morals.” 

The  author  had  long  deplored  the  corruption  of  public  taste, 
and  the  injury  done  to  female  manners  by  the  fascinating  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  works  of  fiction  called  novels,  compared  with 
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which  the  heavy  volumes  of  ancient  romance  were  pure  and 
edifying.  •  About  forty  years  before  this,  that  excellent  man 
and  elegant  writer,  Henry  Brooke,  from  the  same  motive,  em¬ 
ployed  his  lively  genius  in  the  service  of  religion,  by  conveying 
its  precepts  to  the  heart  through  the  pleasing  form  of  a  novel. 
“  The  Fool  of  Quality”  was  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind  ; 
and  “Ccelebs”  was  the  second;  since  which,  it  is  gratifying  to 
record,  that  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  species 
of  composition. 

It  was  a  favourable  symptom  of  the  public  character,  that 
both  works,  though  at  so  long  an  interval  between  them, 
attained  popularity  on  their  first  appearance,  and  have  ever 
since  preserved  it  amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  literature,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  fashion.  The  object  of  the  later  work  differs,  however, 
widely  from  the  former  ;  being  designed  to  exhibit  the  disposi¬ 
tions,  manners,  intellectual  attainments,  and  the  moral  and 
religious  principles,  necessary  to  ensure  domestic  happiness 
among  persons  of  moderate  fortunes.  The  following  is  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  story  and  the  moral. 

A  young  gentleman  of  four-and-twenty,  possessed  of  a  hand¬ 
some  fortune  and  estate  in  Westmorland,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  parents,  finds  his  situation  so  solitary,  that  he  sets  himself 
to  look  for  a  person  fit  to  be  his  companion  through  life. 
Keeping  in  view  certain  rules  which  his  had  received  from  his 
parents,  for  his  direction  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  injunction  of  his  father,  to  delay  fixing  his  affections 
till  he  had  consulted  his  friend  Mr.  Stanley,  in  Hampshire, 
Coelebs  sets  off  from  the  priory  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
taking  London  in  his  way.  After  remaining  some  time  in 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  and  meeting  a  variety  of 
modish  females,  whose  characters  are  here  delineated,  and  after 
being  introduced  to  a  clergyman  who  is  rector  of  Mr.  Stanley’s 
parish  ;  he  repairs  to  Stanley  Grove,  where  he  is  received  with 
all  the  kind  affection  that  could  be  shewn  to  the  son  of  a  much 
valued  friend.  Mr.  Stanley’s  family  consists  of  his  lady  and 
six  daughters  ;  and  the  account  given  of  the  domestic  economy 
at  the  Grove  is  so  pleasing,  that  well  might  old  Edwards  ex¬ 
claim  to  his  master,  “  Oh,  Sir,  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  last.”  Lucilla,  the  eldest  of  the  young  ladies,  soon  becomes 
the  heroine  of  the  story  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Lucilla  unites  in  her  person  so  many  excellent  qualities  and 
attainments — elegance  and  gentleness,  piety  and  benevolence — 
that  no  virtuous  young  man  could  possibly  contemplate  her 
character  without  admiration.  Coelebs  received  the  impression 
which  such  attractive  merit  was  calculated  to  produce.  He 
communicates  his  sentiments  to  Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  delighted, 
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but  considers  it  prudent  to  decline  expressing  himself  fully,  and 
requires  a  month  for  consideration.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  occupied  chiefly  with  episodical  incidents,  conversations, 
and  characters,  which  illustrate,  and  give  a  lively  interest  to  the 
story.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  the  reader  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  personages  introduced  to  Ccelebs  at  Stanley 
Grove,  as  from  them  a  clearer  idea  of  the  writer’s  object  will 
be  obtained,  than  could  be  gathered  from  an  abstract  of  the 
narrative.  The  rector  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Barlow,  is  described 
as  a  learned  and  respectable  divine  ;  zealous  without  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  remarkably  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 
Lady  Aston  is  a  woman  of  amiable  but  timid  disposition,  who 
has  imbibed  gloomy  notions  of  religion,  and  in  consequence 
serves  God  through  fear,  without  any  proper  feeling  of  love. 
She  is,  however,  reclaimed  from  the  erroneous  and  thorny  path 
into  which  she  was  misled  ;  and  this  part  of  the  work  cannot 
be  read  without  improvement 

But  perhaps  the  most  instructive  narration  is  the  history  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton.  This  young  man  had  from  interested 
motives  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  marry  a  woman  whose 
affections  were  pre-engaged,  and  for  whom  he  felt  no  particular 
attachment.  Such  a  union  was  not  likely  to  produce  happiness. 
Carlton  was  gay  and  dissolute.  He  laughed  at  religion,  spent 
his  time  with  worthless  companions,  dissipated  his  income,  and 
ill  treated  his  wife.  The  pious  and  exemplary  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  who  never  uttered  a  complaint  against  her  husband,  ope¬ 
rated  at  last  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  wonder  at  her  meek¬ 
ness.  At  length,  coming  home  one  night  unexpectedly,  when 
she  was  weeping  over  their  sleeping  daughter,  and  praying-  fol¬ 
ium  who  never  prayed  for  himself;  the  effect  was  such, 
that  he  became  a  new  man,  and  proved  ultimately  a  sincere 
Christian. 

The  characters  of  Tyrrel  and  Flam  also  merit  some  notice  in  this 
place.  The  former  had  received  a  liberal  education,  but  became 
profligate  and  licentious  on  leaving  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
As  he  advanced  in  life,  the  love  of  pleasure  gave  way  to  the  love 
of  power,  and  ambition  became  the  ruling  passion.  He  courted 
public  favour,  thirsted  for  place  and  promotion,  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  obtain  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  principle.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  sours  his  mind,  and  avarice  supplants  ambition.  He  now 
proves  a  convert  to  religion,  but  it  is  of  a  cast  suited  to  his 
selfish  temper.  He  adopts  antinomianism,  and  thinks  to  gain 
heaven  by  faith  without  works.  In  this  state  of  mind,  with 
the  love  of  money  as  strong  as  ever,  lie  makes  his  appearance  at 
the  Grove,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  whom  he  is  bringing 
up  for  the  church,  but  on  a  model  of  his  own  ;  for,  according  to 
Tyrrel,  human  learning  is  of  no  use  to  a  minister. 
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The  character  of  Flam  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Tyrrel. 
He  is  styled  an  honest  country  squire  of  the  old  cut.  He  is 
proud  of  being  an  Englishman,  hates  the  French,  and  avows 
himself  a  tory.  To  religion  he  makes  no  pretensions,  but  he 
declares  himself  a  firm  supporter  of  the  church  established  by 
law;  and  has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  it  is 
professed  by  men  of  eminent  learning  and  exemplary  conduct, 
svho  have  nothing  of  the  fanatic  in  their  character.  He  con¬ 
fesses,  however,  that  he  has  never  himself  examined  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  religion,  because  he  wants  time  and  ability,  but  he 
rests  his  hopes  of  heaven  on  his  integrity  and  benevolence, 
contrasting  his  own  life  with  the  ostentatious  professions  of 
Tyrrel. 

The  denouement  of  the  tale  is  such  as  the  reader  must  have 
anticipated  from  the  opening  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  a  circum¬ 
stance  is  related,  which  explains  the  injunction  laid  upon  Ccelebs 
by  his  father.  It  appears  that  he  and  Mr.  Stanley  had  been 
long  attached  friends,  and  that,  in  one  of  their  social  hours, 
while  Lucilia  Stanley  was  an  infant,  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
them  of  uniting  the  two  families  ;  and  that  as  the  children  grew 
up,  what  had  first  been  a  casual  thought  became  a  reciprocal 
promise. 

The  design  of  this  work  will  best  appear  from  the  opening 
where  the  pious  mother  of  Ccelebs  delivers  her  opinion  of  the 
qualities  of  a  wife  fit  for  the  son  whose  happiness  she  has  so 
much  at  heart.  “  1  am  so  firmly  persuaded,  Charles,”  she 
would  kindly  say,  “  of  the  justness  of  your  taste,  and  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  your  being 
misled  by  the  captivating  exterior  of  any  woman  who  is  greatly 
deficient  either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my  son, 
that  there  are  many  women  against  whose  character  there  lies 
nothing  very  objectionable,  who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste 
or  to  communicate  rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge  romantic 
ideas  of  superhuman  excellence.  Remember,  that  the  fairest 
creature  is  a  fallen  creature.  Yet  let  not  your  standard  be  low. 
If  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  consistency.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  caught  by  a 
shining  quality,  till  you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the 
opposite  defect.  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one  point,  till 
you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in  others.  In  character,  as 
in  architecture,  proportion  is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domestic  happi¬ 
ness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  education,  not  that  which 
smothers  a  woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that  which  tends 
to  consolidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character — that 
which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  wife.  I  call 
education,  not  that  which  is  made  up  of  the  shreds  and  patches 
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of  useless  arts,  but  that  which  inculcates  principles,  polishes 
taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason,  subdues  the  passions, 
directs  the  feelings,  habituates  to  reflection,  trains  to  self- 
denial,  and,  more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions  to  the  love  and  fear 
of  God.” 

To  this  performance,  the  same  objection  was  raised  by  some 
fastidious  critics,  as  to  the  preceding  work  of  the  author.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  too  much  religion  in  the  book,  and 
that  the  religion,  thus  superfluously  introduced,  was  of  a  cast 
and  character  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  concerns  and 
enjoyments  of  society.  The  sale  of  the  work,  however,  was 
not  affected  by  this  hypercriticism.  Four  editions  in  three 
months,  and  two  more  before  the  close  of  the  year,  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  public  were  pleased,  and  that  what 
might  offend  a  few  prejudiced  minds  was  received  by  the  many 
with  approbation. 

Our  author’s  next  appearance  in  print  was  in  1811,  when  she 
published  with  her  name  a  didactic  w*ork,  entitled,  “  Practical 
Piety  ;  or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Life.”  In  the  preface  to  this  excellent  treatise, 
the  writer  says  that,  “  She  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself 
as  a  Christian  who  must  die  soon  ;  to  Christians  who  must  die 
certainly.  She  trusts  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  creating 
herself  into  a  censor,  but  be  considered  as  one  who  writes  with 
a  real  consciousness  that  she  is  far  from  having  reached  the 
attainments  she  suggests  ;  and  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the 
danger  of  holding  out  a  standard  too  likely  to  discredit  her  own 
practice.  She  writes,  not  with  the  assumption  of  superiority, 
but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which 
she  has  presumed  to  caution  others.  She  wishes  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  speaking  the  language  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of 
dictation ;  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  document.  So  far  from 
fancying  herself  exempt  from  the  evils  on  which  she  has  ani¬ 
madverted,  her  very  feeling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in 
their  delineation.  Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own 
deficiencies,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  disqualification,  has,  she 
trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others.  If  the 
patient  cannot  lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reigning  disease, 
much  less  effect  the  cure,  yet,  from  the  symptoms  common  to 
the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  it.  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly, 
if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience  in  default 
of  skill ;  he  may  insist  on  the  value  of  the  remedy  he  has 
neglected,  as  well  as  recommend  that  from  which  he  has  found 
benefit.” 

“  Why,’’  it  may  be  asked,  “  multiply  books  which  may 
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rather  encumber  the  •  reader  than  strengthen  the  cause  1” 
“  That  the  old  is  better,”  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the 
being  “  old”  sometimes  a  reason  why  the  “  being  better”  is  not 
regarded?  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction,  which  but  too  often 
supersedes  merit.  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may 
excite  a  degree  of  attention  to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when 
clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  accustomed. 

“  The  author  may  begin  to  ask,  with  one  of  her  earliest  and 
most  enlightened  friends,  (Dr.  Johnson,)  ‘  Where  is  the  rvorld 
into  which  we  were  born  ?’  Death  has  broken  most  of  those 
connexions  which  made  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  her 
youthful  days.  Fresh  links,  however,  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  society.  She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  affectionate 
regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable  young  persons,  who  may 
peruse,  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  re¬ 
commended  to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment, 
more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer.  Is  there  not 
something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  feelings  of 
endeared  acquaintance,  which,  by  that  hidden  association 
whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  if  it 
does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new 
interest  in  considering  truths  which  are  known  ?  Her  concern 
for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period 
of  present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  a  ray  of  brightness  on 
her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hope  that  any  caution  here  sug¬ 
gested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might  .be  of  use  to  any 
one  of  them,  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen  can  be 
no  longer  exerted  in  their  service.  This  would  be  remem¬ 
bering  their  friend  in  a  way  which  would  evince  the  highest 
affection  in  them,  and  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on 
herself.” 

The  basis  of  the  work  is  the  consideration  of  Christianity, 
first  as  an  internal,  and  secondly  as  a  practical  principle ; 
into  which  all  personal  feelings  and  all  the  relative  duties 
are  resolved. 

Justly  is  it  observed,  “  that  the  finest  theory  never  yet  car¬ 
ried  any  man  to  heaven.”  A  religion  of  notions,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  mind  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct,  but  can¬ 
not  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If  these  notions  are  false, 
they  are  most  pernicious ;  if  true,  and  not  operative,  they 
aggravate  guilt ;  if  unimportant,  though  not  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  and  sink  the  mind 
below  its  proper  level  ;  substituting  the  things  which  only 
ought  not  to  be  left  undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ought 
to  be  done,  and  causing  the  grand  essentials  not  to  be  done  at 
all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which  Christ  came  to  teach 
mankind. 
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“  All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical  principles. 
The  word  of  God  was  not  written,  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
incarnate,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  given,  only  that  Chris¬ 
tians  might  obtain  right  views  and  possess  just  notions.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  something  more  than  mere  correctness  of  intellect, 
justness  of  conception,  and  exactness  of  judgment.  It  is  a 
life-giving  principle.  It  must  be  infused  into  the  habit,  as 
well  as  govern  in  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulate  the  will, 
as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not  only  cast  the  opinions 
into  a  right  frame,  but  the  heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a 
transforming,  as  well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes 
the  tastes,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and,  together  with 
a  new  heart,  produces  a  new  life. 

“  Christianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  dispositions,  on  all  its  real  professors.  The  act,  the  per¬ 
formance,  must  depend  on  circumstances  which  do  not  depend 
on  us.  The  power  of  doing  good  is  withheld  from  many  ;  from 
whom,  however,  the  reward  will  not  be  withheld.  If  the 
external  act  constituted  the  whole  value  of  Christian  virtue, 
then  must  the  Author  of  all  good  be  himself  the  author  of  in¬ 
justice,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multitudes  to  fulfil  his 
own  commands.  In  principles,  in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in 
holy  endeavours,  consists  the  very  essence  of  Christian  duty.” 

If  we  were  disposed  to  fix  on  any  part  of  these  volumes  as 
peculiarly  excellent,  it  would  be  the  chapter  on  what  the  author 
entitles,  “  Periodical  Religion/’ 

“  There  is,”  says  she,  “  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profitable ;  too  superficial  to 
reach  the  heart,  too  unproductive  to  proceed  from  it.  It  is 
slight,  but  not  false.  It  has  discernment  enough  to  distinguish 
sin,  but  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  compunction  suffi¬ 
cient  to  soften  the  heart,  but  not  vigour  sufficient  to  reform 
it.  It  laments  when  it  does  wrong,  and  performs  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  repentance  of  sin,  except  forsaking  it.  It  has  every 
thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and  gives  every  thing  to 
religion  except  the  heart.  This  is  a  religion  of  times,  events, 
and  circumstances  ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents,  and 
dwindles  away  with  the  occasion  which  called  it  out.  Festivals 
and  fasts,  which  occur  but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  because  they  occur  but  seldom  ;  while  the  great 
festival,  which  comes  every  week,  comes  too  often  to  be  so 
respectfully  treated.  The  piety  of  these  people  comes  out 
much  in  sickness,  but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap¬ 
proaches.  If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their  admirers  in  the 
saints’  calendar ;  if  they  recover,  they  go  back  into  the  world 
they  had  renounced,  and  again  suspend  their  amendment  as 
often  as  death  suspends  his  blow.” 
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In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  the  author  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  grateful  affection  to  her 
friend  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  a  little  before  the 
publication.  Speaking  of  the  duty  which  the  living  owe  to 
the  dead,  she  says  : 

“  What  a  generous  instance  of  that  disinterested  attachment 
which  survives  the  grave  of  its  object,  and  piously  rescues  his 
reputation  from  the  assaults  of  malignity,  was  given  by  the  late 
excellent  Bishop  Porteus,  in  his  animated  defence  of  Archbishop 
Secker  !  May  his  own  fair  fame  never  stand  in  need  of  any  such 
warm  vindication  !  which,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  find  in 
the  bosom  of  every  good  man.  The  fine  talents  of  this 
lamented  prelate,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
God  gave  them — his  life,  directed  to  those  duties  to  which  his 
high  professional  station  called  him  —  his  Christian  graces, 
those  engaging  manners  which  shed  a  soft  lustre  on  the  firm 
fidelity  of  his  friendship — that  kindness,  which  was  ever  flowing 
from  his  heart  to  his  lips — the  benignity  and  candour  which 
distinguished  not  his  conversation  only,  but  his  conduct — these, 
and  all  those  amiable  qualities,  that  gentle  temper  and  correct 
cheerfulness,  with  which  he  adorned  society,  will  ever  endear 
his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him  intimately  ;  and  let  his  friends 
remember,  that  to  imitate  his  virtues  will  be  the  best  proof 
of  their  remembering  them.” 

About  this  time,  Mrs.  More  gave  another  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  prelate,  and  of  her  affection  for  him,  by  erecting 
a  monumental  tablet  to  his  memory,  at  Wrington  ;  near 
to  the  bust  of  Locke,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by 
Mrs.  Montagu. 

The  treatise  on  “  Practical  Piety,”  was  followed,  within  a 
year,  by  another,  on  “  Christian  Morals;”  inscribed  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gisborne,  the  author  of  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  Duties  of 
Men  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  Society  and  also  of 
“  All  Inquiry  into  the  Duties  of  the  Female  Sex.”  The  friend¬ 
ship  of  this  pious  and  learned  divine  had  been  enjoyed  by  Mrs. 
More  for  many  years,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  she  here 
recorded  with  much  Christian  feeling  and  respect. 

There  is  so  natural  a  connexion  between  this  work  and 
that  of  Practical  Piety,  that  they  may  with  propriety  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  together  a  course  of  lectures  in  practical 
divinity. 

In  the  former  treatise,  the  Christian  character  is  considered 
in  a  private  and  personal  capacity  ;  in  the  present,  he  is  brought 
out  into  the  world,  to  evince  in  his  conduct  the  sincerity  of 
those  principles  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  for  the 
direction  of  life. 

In  her  preface,  the  author,  after  citing  the  assertion  of  Pope, 
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that  “  the  last  and  greatest  art  of  literary  composition  is  the  art 
to  blot;”  says,  “  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and 
duty  of  this  art,  she  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction 
to  this  high  authority,  that  there  is  in  writing,  an  art  still  more 
rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly  adopted — 
the  art  to  stop. 

“  But  when,”  she  asks,  “  shall  this  difficult  but  valuable  art 
be  resorted  to  ?  At  what  precise  moment  shall  we  begin  to 
reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  ?  It  may  be  answered, 
At  the  period  when  time  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  have 
extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  the  fond  conceit 
of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

“  But  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinc¬ 
tion  ?  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  to  the  discernment  of  his  own 
faults,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid, 
or  too  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies, 
always  kindly  ready  to  perform  this  neglected  office  of  friend¬ 
ship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not 
believed. 

“  The  public  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  mis- 
leadings  of  affection,  nor  influenced  by  the  hostility  of  hatred, 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose 
decision  there  should  lie  no  appeal. 

“  But  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or 
habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaintance,  that  public,  instead  of 
checking,  continue  to  cherish  the  efforts  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  per¬ 
sist  in  writing,  may  he  not  be  in  imminent  danger  of  wearing 
out  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors  by  a  successive  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  himself — -of  abusing  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  exhausted  intellect  ?” 

Our  author,  in  conclusion,  takes  the  liberty  of  observing,  that 
“  there  was  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  had  uniformly 
experienced  was  honourable  to  the  public  who  conferred  it  ?” 

“  Their  indulgence,”  she  says,  “  has  never  been  purchased  by 
flattery ;  their  support  has  never  been  a  payment  for  softening 
errors  that  require  not  to  be  qualified  but  combated ;  has  never 
been  a  reward  for  incense  offered  to  the  passions,  for  sentiments 
accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  in  any 
reigning  opinion,  in  any  prevailing  practice.” 

“  They  have  received,  with  approbation,  unvarnished  truth ; 
and  even  borne,  with  patience,  bold  remonstrance.  In  return, 
she  is  willing  to  hope  that  she  has  paid  them  a  more  substantial 
respect  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  conciliate  their  regard  by  indirect  arts  and  un¬ 
worthy  adulation/’ 

The  following  is  ah  affecting  appeal : — 
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“  If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world  be  of  little 
use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  is  willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be 
altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  stre¬ 
nuously  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical, 
if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt  more  cordially  what  she  is  so 
prompt  to  recommend  she  will  then  have  turned  to  some  little 
account  the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has 
been  composed. 

“  She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and 
suffering  as  an  apology  for  defects  in  a  work  which  she  was  at 
liberty  not  to  have  undertaken  ;  for  with  whatever  other  evils  sick¬ 
ness  may  be  chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  add¬ 
ing  one  more  to  the  countless  catalogue  of  indifferent  books.” 

In  this  work,  the  author  has  drawn  a  character  of  her  friend 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  in  so  doing  she  has,  with  some  necessary 
allowances,  given  a  sketch  of  herself.  For  this  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  the  chapter  containing  the  portraiture  of  that  distinguished 
philanthropist  shall  be  selected  as  a  specimen  of  the  “  Christian 
Morals.” 

“  Candidus  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  being  a 
layman,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  define  his  faith  so 
constantly  as  some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  reference  to  the 
liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies;  though  this  reference  would 
accurately  express  his  sentiments  :  but,  he  observes,  that  it  is 
become  a  kind  of  party  standard,  equally  erected  by  each  side 
in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  so  that  the  equivocal 
ensign  would  not  determine  to  which  he  belongs.  He  gives, 
however,  the  most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these  for¬ 
mularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of  his  life  and  language 
to  their  principles. 

“  From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the  strength  of  his 
attachment  to  the  church  which  fostered  him,  Candidus  was 
once  in  no  little  danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man  ;  he 
was,  however,  cured  by  a  certain  reluctance  he  found  in  his 
heart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the  world,  which  he  found  must 
be  a  necessary  consequence.  Observation  soon  taught  him, 
that  Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape  the  attacks  of 
unbelievers,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  agree  among  themselves; 
but  he  saw  with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  factions,  so  that  the 
general  interest  was  neglected,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances, 
nearly  betrayed.  And  while  the  liege  subjects  of  the  same 
sovereign  were  carrying  on  civil  war  for  petty  objects  and 
inconsiderable  spots  of  ground,  that  strength,  which  should  have 
been  concentrated  for  the  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mutual 
skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unimportant  hostilities ; 
and  that  veneration,  of  course,  forfeited,  with  which  even  the 
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acknowledged  enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  an 
united  church. 

“  Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attachments,  though  not 
exulting  in  his  requisitions ;  catholic,  but  not  lutitudinarian ; 
tolerant,  not  from  indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplates 
with  admiration  the  venerable  fabric  under  whose  shelter  he  is 
protected.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  so  much  from  habit  as  affec¬ 
tion.  His  adherence  is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise  his 
tenacity  might  be  prejudice.  It  is  founded  in  education, 
strengthened  by  reflection,  and  confirmed  by  experience.  But 
though  he  contemplates  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  filial 
reverence  himself,  he  allows  for  the  effect  of  education,  habit, 
and  conscience  in  others  who  do  not  view  them  with  his  eyes. 
He  is  sorry  for  those  who  refuse  to  enter  into  her  portal  ;  he  is 
more  sorry  for  those  who  depart  out  of  it;  but  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain  within  her  pale,  with  a 
temper  hostile  to  her  interests,  with  principles  foreign  to  her 
genius,  with  a  conduct  unsanctified  by  her  spirit. 

“  Like  a  true  lover,  he  delights  not  to  expatiate  on  any  im¬ 
perfection  she  may  have  ;  but  he  will  not,  like  an  absurd  lover, 
insist  on  any  imperfection  as  an  excellence.  Persuaded  that  a 
mole  or  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty,  he  will 
no  more  magnify  them  into  a  deformity  than  he  will  deny  their 
existence.  His  mind  is  so  occupied  with  essential  points,  and 
so  satisfied  with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance,  to  those  microscopic  eyes, 
which,  being  able  to  take  in  only  the  diminutive,  value  them¬ 
selves  on  the  detection  of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own, 
though  keener  eyes  had  discerned  them  long  before,  but 
slighted  them  as  insignificant.  Satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  of 
all  the  churches  which  exist,  he  never  troubles  himself  to 
inquire  if  it  is  the  best  that  is  possible.  In  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  satisfied  to  wait 
for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  tri¬ 
umphant. 

“  Candidus  made  early  the  discovery  of  a  secret  which 
Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  discover  till,  by  his  ignorance  of  it,  he 
had  thinned  the  human  race — the  incurable  diversity  of  human 
opinions.  This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to  its  only 
practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endeavour  to  convince  others, 
but  the  less  hopeless  aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance. 
He  even  doubted  whether  this  disagreement,  though  a  mis¬ 
fortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  individual  piety,  than  an  uniformity  which  would  not  have 
called  this  feeling  into  exercise. 

“  The  more  he  examines  Scripture,  (and  he  is  habitually 
examining  it,)  the  more  he  is  persuaded  that  the  principles  of 
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his  church,  are  identical  with  the  word  of  God;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more  deeply  into 
that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his  heart  with  kindness  towards 
every  conscientious  Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  dif¬ 
ferently.  His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows  no 
limits. 

“  He  observes,  that  the  loudest  clamour  for  the  Establishment 
is  not  always  raised  by  the  most  pious  nor  the  most  affectionate 
of  her  disciples;  he  therefore  does  not  rejoice,  when  he  sees  her 
honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by  those  who  are 
careless  of  her  spiritual  prosperity;  and  he  sometimes  finds  no 
inconsiderable  difference  between  those  who  toast  her,  and  those 
who  study  to  promote  her  best  interests ;  though  the  former 
obtain  the  reputation,  which  the  others  are  only  solicitous  to 
deserve.  He  evinces  his  own  affection  by  his  zeal  in  defending 
her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in  never  causelessly 
provoking  the  attack.  Anxious  that  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
temple  should  be  impregnable,  he  is  still  more  anxious  that  the 
fires  of  her  altars  should  burn  with  undecaying  brightness;  and 
that  while  her  guardians  are  properly  watching  over  the  security 
of  the  one,  the  flame  of  the  other  be  not  extinguished.  He 
gives  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  attends  faithfully  to 
her  doctrines,  by  never  separating  them  from  her  precepts, 
while  he  endeavours  to  incorporate  both  into  his  practice; 
adorning  them  by  his  example,  recommending  them  in  his 
writings,  and  illustrating  them  in  his  conversation. 

“  If  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the  intemperate,  who 
exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  church  by  always  representing  her 
as  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction  ;  yet  he  would,  were  the 
danger  present,  go  greater  lengths  in  her  defence  than  some  of 
her  more  declamatory  champions ;  nay,  he  does  more  now  to 
avert  her  ruin,  than  they  who  seem  to  make  her  safety  depend 
on  their  clamour.  If  he  is  not  perpetually  predicting  open  war, 
he  is  watchful  against  the  hollow  security  of  a  false  peace.  The 
most  difficult,  but  not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  is, 
not  more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemies,  than  against 
friends  at  once  vociferous  and  supine. 

“  Candidus,  though  a  good  lover,  is  a  bad  hater;  and  it  is  this 
defect  of  hatred,  which,  with  a  certain  class,  brings  his  love  into 
suspicion.  He  has  observed  some  who  evince  their  attachment 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disapprove,  rather  than  by 
cultivating,  in  support  of  what  is  right,  that  spirit  which  is 
‘  first  pure,  then  peaceable,’  and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable, 
is  not  pure.  These  are  more  remarkable  for  their  dread  of 
external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  internal 
piety.  Their  religion  consists  rather  in  repulsion  than  attrac¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Candidus 
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has  none  of  that  pliancy,  which,  in  this  relaxed  age,  obtains,  in 
a  different  quarter,  the  praise  of  liberality  from  those  who, 
thinking  one  religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  course 
tolerant  of  any,  because  indifferent  to  all. 

“  He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  opposite  parties,  that 
fanaticism  teaches  men  to  despise  religion,  and  bigotry  to  hate 
it.  He  knows  that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre¬ 
judiced,  and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  irreligious.  There 
is,  however,  no  ambiguity  in  his  moderation ;  and  he  never,  for 
the  sake  of  popularity  with  either  party,  leaves  it  doubtful  on 
what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  does  he  ever  renounce  a 
right  principle,  because  one  party  abuses  it,  or  another  denies 
its  existence  ;  and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  names 
by  impostors,  it  does  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the  things  they 
originally  signified ;  for  instance,  he  does  not  think  patriotism 
is  a  romance,  nor  disinterestedness  a  chimaera,  nor  fervent  piety 
a  delusion,  nor  charity  unorthodox,  nor  a  saint  necessarily  a 
hypocrite. 

“  He  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that  there  are  some 
who  sedulously  endeavour  to  fix  the  brand  of  fanaticism  on 
certain  doctrines  which  both  the  Bible  and  the  church  not  only 
recognize,  but  consider  as  fundamental,  as  the  key-stone  of  the 
sacred  arch,  on  the  strength  of  which  our  whole  superstructure 
rests.  These  doctrines,  while  they  eject  them  from  their  own 
creed,  they  confound,  in  the  creed  of  others,  with  certain  dan¬ 
gerous  opinions,  with  which  they  are  by  no  means  necessarily 
connected,  though  they  uniformly  charge  those  who  adopt  the 
one  class  with  invariably  maintaining  the  other.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  persons  so  charged  disavow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no 
purpose  that  they  only  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  they 
hold,  and  what  they  reject. 

“  Candidus,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour,  and  unmoved 
by  insinuation,  tenaciously  maintains  the  doctrine  of  human 
apostacy,  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renovating  the  heart.  In  her 
avowal  of  man’s  corruption,  he  insists  that  the  Church  o-f  Eng¬ 
land  is  most  emphatical.  ‘  Read,’  said  he  one  day,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  one  whom  he  could  scarcely  consider  but  as 
a  virtual  Socinian  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  ‘  read 
the  pointed  and  explicit  confession  with  which  her  service 
opens.’  He  holds  the  same  language  with  some  others,  to 
whom  the  church  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  Bible,  in  regard 
to  a  subject  next  in  connexion  with  that  of  human  weakness, 
namely,  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit:  he  remarks,  that  both 
these  doctrines  are  recognized  in  every  prayer  and  in  every 
office  ;  that  they  are  especially  acknowledged  in  the  Collects,  those 
brief  but  beautiful  effusions  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of 
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expression,  condensation  of  the  sense,  and  neatness  of  compo¬ 
sition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing  in  the  age  in  which  they 
were  composed,  but  remain  unrivalled  in  the  similar  addresses 
of  our  own  time,  whose  best  praise  it  is,  that,  in  this  period  of 
fine  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are  accounted  more  or  less 
excellent,  as  they  approach  nearer,  or  recede  farther  from  those 
models.  Read  their  self-abasing  acknowledgments: — “  Thou, 
God,  who  seest  that  we  put  not  our  trust  in  any  thing  that  we 
do” — “  O  God,  forasmuch  as  without  Thee  we  are  not  able  to 
please  Thee” — “  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without  Thee 
cannot  but  fall” — “  Grant  that  we,  who  cannot  do  any  thing 
that  is  good  without  Thee,  may  by  Thee  be  enabled  to  live 
according  to  thy  will” — “  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit” — “  Because  through  the 
weakness  of  our  mortal  nature,  we  can  do  no  good  thing  without 
Thee,  grant  us  the  help  of  Thy  grace.” 

“  But  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration  ;  the  same  doc¬ 
trines  run  through,  and  are  incorporated  with,  the  whole  liturgy. 
To  get  rid  of  them,  mere  omissions  would  be  altogether  insuf¬ 
ficient;  we  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  we  must  weave 
another,  we  must  weave  it  too  with  new  materials,  for  the  old 
threads  would  retain  the  colour  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  com¬ 
municate  the  original  character  to  the  new  piece:  it  is  not  only 
the  old  form  that  must  be  new  cast,  but  new  principles  that 
must  be  infused,  a  new  train  of  sentiments  that  must  be  adopted, 
in  short,  a  new’  religion  that  must  be  substituted. 

“  Candidus  observes,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  different  the 
views  of  some  of  our  contemporaries  are  on  this  subject,  from 
those  of  the  primitive  church,  that  while,  with  some  of  the 
former,  Divine  influence  is  a  theme  of  derision  rather  than  of 
reverence ;  in  the  other,  whatever  was  pure  and  holy  was 
ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  the  same  time,  being  a  diligent 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer 
of  what  passes  before  his  eyes,  he  is  aware  what  abuses  have 
been  and  are  still  practised,  and  what  deceits  carried  on,  under 
pretence  of  being  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  counterfeits  to  which  it 
is  exposed ;  and  he  knows  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always 
pernicious  in  proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  abound  with  instances.  ■  To  those  of  the  former, 
St.  Peter  reverts,  to  guard  his  converts  from  those  of  thelatter, — 
‘  There  were  false  prophets  among  the  people  ;  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you.’  Another  apostle  warns  his 
hearers  against  the  mischiefs  which  he  himself  had  seen  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  impious  pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  ‘  try 
the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God.’  Hence  Candidus  advises, 
with  an  able  divine,  (Dr.  Owen,)  to  try  the  spirits  ourselves, 
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not  by  putting  them  upon  supernatural  work,  but  to  try  them  by  a 
more  infallible  rule — by  the  doctrine  they  teach, — that  is,  by  its 
invariable  conformity  with  scripture.  He  thinks  the  same  rule 
and  the  same  necessity  subsist  now,  in  as  full  force  as  when  the 
injunction  was  given. 

“  Candidus  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  be 
accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  terms,  but  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  being  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  employed 
by  others.  He  therefore  takes  care  to  ascertain  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  man  by  whom  any  ambiguous  term  is  used, 
as  well  as  of  him  to  whom  the  term  is  applied;  without  this 
caution,  he  could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  application. 
Even  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect  could  say,  ‘  a  nan 
cannot  live  happily  without  living  wisely.’  Now,  though  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  principles,  must  assent  to  this  truth  as  a 
general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase,  ‘  living  wisely,’  conveyed  a 
very  different  idea  in  the  school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to 
what  it  would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zeno,  and  more 
especially  in  the  disciple  of  Christ.  Enthusiasm  is  one  of  these 
ambiguous  terms. 

“  Candidus  is  prudent,  on  a  principle  which  is  sometimes 
denied.  He  considers  that  prudence  is,  in  an  ardent  character, 
more  likely  to  be  an  effect  of  grace  than  even  zeal ;  because  in 
the  exercise  of  zeal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  temper,  whereas 
in  the  other  case  he  is  subduing  it ;  and  he  has  found,  that  to 
resist  a  propensity  is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle 
than  to  gratify  it.  Hence  he  infers,  that  if  resistance  be  a  work 
of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold-hearted  may  judge  of  their 
own  conquest  over  nature  by  a  superinduced  zeal,  while  he  pre¬ 
sumes  he  is  conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  superinduced 
prudence  ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by  directly  oppo¬ 
site  instances. 

“  Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  caution 
the  discreet  and  enlightened  Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  a  wise  man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  then  it  is  the  thing  itself,  and  not  what  bigots  call 
so  ;  it  is  the  real  entity,  and  not  the  spectre,  against  which  he 
is  on  his  guard  :  for,  not  being  superstitious,  he  is  not  terrified 
by  phantoms  and  goblins.  He  laments  when  he  encounters  a 
real  enthusiast,  because  he  knows  that,  even  if  honest,  he  is 
pernicious.  But  though  he  thinks  him  highly  blameable,  he 
does  not  think  him  worse  ‘  than  murderers  of  fathers,  and  mur¬ 
derers  of  mothers.’  He  thinks  enthusiasm  mischievous,  but  he 
does  not  think  it  worse  than  impiety,  worse  than  intemperance, 
worse  than  infidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse  than  any 
other  flagitious  vice  ;  especially  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
all  the  other  vices  put  together.  Yet  this  he  might  be  almost 
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tempted  to  believe  was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  com¬ 
paratively  left  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  doughty  enormity, 
imaginary  as  well  as  real,  singly  attacked  with  the  combined 
force  of  all  the  weapons  which  ought  to  be  in  turn  applied  to 
the  whole  family  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skilful  in  symptoms,  he 
takes  care  to  ascertain  evident  marks  of  the  mania,  palpable 
diagnosticks  of  the  rabid  bite,  before  he  pronounces  on  the  dis¬ 
ease,  or  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  contagion. 

“  By  his  well-exercised  judgment,  he  can  generally  discover 
the  different  causes  of  the  actual  distemper.  He  can  distinguish 
whether  the  patient  is  sick  of  a  deluded  imagination,  or  from 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  infected  ;  whether  he  is  mis¬ 
managed  by  artful,  or  injured  by  ignorant  prescribers  ;  whether 
the  malady  lies  in  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his  mind — whether 
it  be  an  inflammation  on  the  brain,  or  a  tumor  in  the  heart — 
some  or  all  of  these  appearances  commonly  indicating  the  fana¬ 
tical  fever.  In  either  case,  he  heartily  subscribes  to  the  reality 
and  danger  of  the  distemper,  but  even  then  he  does  not  posi¬ 
tively  pronounce  that  the  weak  are  wicked,  or  the  disordered 
counterfeits. 

“  But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  the  appellation  con¬ 
ferred  only  because  the  objects  of  it  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  religion,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
eternal  things — because  they  are  no  more  afraid  of  feeling  than 
of  understanding  the  great  truth  of  Christianity — because  they 
think  their  souls  are  not  a  property  to  be  complimented  away 
through  fear :  if  he  find,  that  with  all  their  warmth  they  are 
rational  ;  with  all  their  zeal,  they  are  humble  ;  with  all  their 
energy,  they  are  consistent ;  with  all  their  spirituality,  they  are 
sober  ;  if  they  obey  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  as  faithfully  as 
they  believe  its  doctrines ;  if  their  religion  do  not  lie  more  in 
profession  than  in  performance  ;  if  they  give  a  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  if  they  are  as  liberal  to  their  bodily  wants,  as  those 
are  who  forget  to  take  their  souls  into  the  account ;  if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their  discourse,  and 
their  prudence  keep  pace  with  their  earnestness — then  he  will 
not  be  forward  to  impute  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin, 
those  animated  sentiments  which  are  to  themselves  ‘  peace  and 
joy  in  believing,’  and  to  others  benignity,  philanthropy,  and 
kindness. 

“  And  as  he  does  not  call  well-directed  zeal  fanaticism,  nor 
generous  ardour  delusion ;  so  he  does  not  rank  those  who 
believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  divine  grace  among  the  enemies 
to  virtuous  action  ;  nor  does  he  suspect  that  the  advocates  for 
strenuous  exertion  are  sworn  foes  to  faith  ;  nor  does  he  ever 
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disavow  a  doctrine,  which  he  has  adopted  on  conviction,  because 
it  may  happen  to  be  associated,  in  the  mind  of  another  man, 
with  doctrines  which  he  himself  cannot  adopt.  And  as  he 
knows  something  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  nature  of  religious  affections,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  sanguine  temper  of  youth,  between  that  warmth 
which,  in  a  rightly  turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  experience 
temper,  and  which  will  retain  no  more  than  a  due  degree  of 
spirit,  when  its  first  effervescence  has  subsided;  he  distinguishes 
this  spirit  from  that  blind  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as 
they  are  a  part  of  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discredit  to  any. 

“  He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  why  we  see  such  mis¬ 
shapen  representations  of  religion,  set  up  for  the  finger  of 
reproach  or  ridicule  to  point  at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been 
looking  out  for  truth  ;  he  has  not  taken  his  draught,  we  will 
not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  from  the  fair  average  of 
serious  Christians ;  but  he  lias  taken  it  from  the  lowest  speci¬ 
men  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  even  more  commonly  from  the 
distorted  report  of  others  He  was  looking  out  for  absurdity, 
and,  where  it  is  studiously  sought,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find ; 
and,  if  not  found,  it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature 
he  produces  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  body  ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portrait  just  resemblance 
enough  to  shew  a  feature  or  two  of  the  real  face,  that  the  dis¬ 
gusting  and  exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  its  being 
recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  likeness  could  be  traced,  it  would 
not  answer  the  end  ;  it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevail¬ 
ing  character  of  the  piece  w'ere  not  deformity. 

“  Canclidus  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  combination  of  wicked¬ 
ness  with  folly,  which  Satan  has  devised,  hypocrisy  is  the 
greatest,  as  being  the  most  generally  unprofitable.  The  hypo¬ 
crite  is  sure  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  suspected,  the  world  hates 
him  for  the  appearance  of  piety  ;  God,  who  knows  the  heart, 
hates  him  for  the  abuse  and  the  affectation  of  it.  But,  though 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  cautious  of  suspecting  it 
on  light  grounds,  still  more  of  charging  it  home  without  proof. 
As  he  is  not  omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  any  man 
who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  is  a  hypocrite,  nor  does 
he  so  denominate  him  on  that  single  ground.  As  he  cannot 
scrutinize  his  heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  leaves 
him  to  settle  his  motives  with  his  Maker. 

“  On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the  consistency  of 
whose  life  gives  stronger  evidence  of  the  reality  and  depth  of 
his  religion  than  other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspecting  him 
either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  far  front  it,  he  will 
find  his  own  faith  strengthened,  his  own  victory  over  the  world 
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confirmed,  his  own  indifference  to  human  applause  increased, 
by  such  a  living  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  calmly  leave  it  to  the  inconsiderate,  the  incompetent,  and 
the  malevolent,  to  stigmatize  the  character  which  he  reveres. 

“  They  who,  when  they  observe  eminent  piety  and  zeal 
much  above  low-water  mark,  insinuate  that  such  symptoms  in 
the  more  animated  Christian  prove  his  tendency  to  be  a  sepa¬ 
ratist,  pay  a  very  wretched  compliment  to  the  Established 
Church.  Is  it  not  implying,  that  her  service  is  not  sufficiently 
high  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an  energetic  spirit ;  that  she  does 
not  possess  attractions  to  engage,  and  materials  to  fill,  and  spirit 
to  warm  a  devout  mind,  but  that  a  superior  degree  of  earnest¬ 
ness  will  be  in  danger  of  driving  its  possessor  to  stray  without 
her  pale  in  search  of  richer  pastures?  Is  it  not  virtually  say¬ 
ing  one  of  two  things — either  that  a  fervent  piety  is  bad,  or  that 
the  church  is  not  good  ? 

“  With  Candidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  he  is  so 
little  ‘  given  to  change,’  that  he  rejoices  in  belonging  to  a 
church,  of  whose  formularies  we  have  already  seen  how  much 
he  had  to  say  in  commendation.  In  these  standards,  he  rejoices 
to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned  down,  hedged  in,  and,  as  far  as 
is  possible  in  this  mutable  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
Her  significant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  and  the  large  infusion 
of  scripture  in  her  offices  and  liturgy,  secure  her  from  the 
fluctuations  of  human  opinion  ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  principles 
of  any  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  service  would 
be  protected  from  the  vicissitude.  No  sentiments  but  those  of 
her  prescribed  ritual  can  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk  ; 
and  the  desk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent  standard  for 
the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by  which  others  may  ascertain 
its  purity. 

“  He  values  her  government  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
he  values  her  liturgy — because  it  gives  a  definite  bound  to 
the  enclosure ;  never  forgetting,  that  the  fruit  enclosed  is  of 
deeper  importance  than  the  fence  which  encloses.  He  always 
remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  when  the 
hedge  was  broken  down,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the 
fair  vineyard. 

Among  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate  studier  of  the  doctrine 
of  proportions,  in  whatever  regards  the  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Though  he  cordially  approves  her  forms  and  discipline,  though 
he  believes  they  were  not  only  essential  to  her  dignity,  but  ne¬ 
cessary  to  her  existence,  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  what  is  supreme.  If  the  one  is  the  body,  the  other 
is  the  soul.  It  is  to  her  strenuously  maintaining  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  he  looks  for  her  preservation.  This  is 
her  palladium.  Nor  does  it  more  resemble  the  fabled  statue  of 
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Ilium,  because,  like  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  than  in  its 
having  dropped  down  while  the  Prince  teas  building  the  citadel. 

“  If  he  adopt  the  liturgy  for  his  model,  it  is  because  he 
perceives  how  completely  she  has  adopted  the  Bible  for  her’s, 
in  never  giving  undue  prominence  to  one  doctrine,  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  rest;  like  her,  he  appreciates  and  settles 
them  according  to  their  due  degrees  of  importance. 

“  Among  his  many  reasons  for  venerating  the  Church  of 
England,  the  principal  is,  that  she  is  an  integral  and  distin¬ 
guished  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  the  specific,  he 
never  loses  sight  of  the  generic  character  ;  as  a  churchman, 
he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant.  The  ramification,  so 
far  from  separating  him  from  the  root,  unites  him  more  closely 
to  it.  If  he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted  into 
the  true  Vine.  Though  quick-sighted  to  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  errors,,  he  does  liberal  justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in 
other  communities.  In  many  members  of  those  which  differ 
from  his  own  more  in  forms  of  government  than  in  any  of 
the  essentials  of  doctrine,  he  sees  powerful  ability  and  sound 
learning  to  admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate. 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  corruptions  and 
spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  own  has  been  providentially 
rescued,  he  acknowledges  much  excellence  in  those  missals 
from  which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted ;  he  sees  in 
many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimity,  and  an  unction 
that  have  rarely  been  surpassed.  In  short,  he  exercises  charity 
and  kindness  to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one ;  a  sect 
which  has  lately  been  well  animadverted  on.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not  a  separate  community,  for  then  his 
prudence  might  escape  all  contact  with  it ;  but  it  is  one,  whose 
sloth,  producing  the  same  insinuating  effect  which  the  subtlety 
of  the  Jesuits  formerly  produced,  without  giving  us,  like  the 
school  of  Loyola,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  found  means 
to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  followers  into  every  religious  denomi¬ 
nation  and  society  in  the  world — the  sect  of  the  non-doers. 

“In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  profession  of  faith, 
no  flaming  display  of  orthodoxy,  no  clamour  for  favourite,  no 
hostility  against  reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  ever  raise  them  in  his  estimation. 
He  accounts  them  the  barren  fig-tree  of  every  community  in 
whose  soil  they  spring  up.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it,  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root,  the  canker  to 
the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the  healthful  body. 

“In  the  constitution  of  the  Established  Church,  Candidas 
approves  the  degrees  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  the  gradations 
of  income.  But,  if  he  never  entertains  a  desire  that  the  highest 
were  lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish  that  the 
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lowest  were  higher.  Convinced,  however,  that  every  thing 
human  is  in  its  very  nature  imperfect,  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  hope— a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  instances — 
that  some  of  the  most  highly  endowed  will  be  examples  of 
Christian  liberality,  and  some  of  the  most  lowly  of  patient 
submission  :  so  that  their  several  portions  may,  while  they 
enable  them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  others,  minister  to  their 
own  eternal  good. 

“  But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  will  never  aggravate. 
He  holds  it  criminal  even  to  agitate  questions  which  only 
fester  and  inflame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure  ;  he 
knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irritate,  but  seldom  heals ; 
that  querulous  animadversions  on  irremediable  grievances  only 
serve,  by  stirring  up  discontent,  to  excite  insubordination. 

“  He  respects  every  order  and  degree  among  them,  for  the 
Lord's  sake;  and,  if  a  case  should  occur  in  which  he  cannot 
honour  the  man,  he  will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on  for  his 
opinion  as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ;  if  not  called 
upon,  he  is  silent.  But  if  his  censures,  tvhen  just,  are  tempe¬ 
rate,  his  commendations,  when  merited,  are  cordial.  Above 
all,  he  holds  the  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disingenuous, 
and  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and  bodies  answerable  for  the 
faults  and  errors  of  individuals ;  while  he  never  commends 
or  vindicates  any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  individuals 
or  in  communities.” 

Though  secluded  from  the  busy  world  by  age  and  sickness, 
Hannah  More  was  not  indifferent  to  its  interests.  Neither  the 
weight  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  loss  of  friends,  nor  a 
long  trial  of  painful  suffering,  had  damped  her  zeal  nor  weak¬ 
ened  her  mental  energies.  She  began  to  think  and  write  in  the 
dawn  of  youth,  and  she  continued  to  do  so,  with  undiminished 
vigour  of  intellect,  when  the  sun  was  going  down  at  the  close  of 
her  lengthened  career  of  usefulness.  In  1815,  she  published 
“  An  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Practical  Writings  of  Saint 
Paul.” 

This  work  is  neither  historical,  critical,  nor  controversial ; 
but  practical ;  the  principal  design  being  to  shew  that  our 
common  actions  are  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  trials 
sustained,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those 
high  duties  and  those  unparalleled  sufferings  to  which  Saint  Paul 
was  called  out;  and  that  every  Christian,  in  his  measure  and 
degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated 
by  that  religion,  of  which  the  apostle  was  the  brightest  human 
example,  as  the  most  illustrious  human  teacher. 

A  summary  of  the  contents  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  plan 
which  the  author  has  adopted.  After  some  remarks  on  the 
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pagan  morality,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion,  an  account  is  given  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
historical  and  epistolary,  particularly  those  of  St.  Paul ;  then 
follow  considerations  on  the  apostle’s  faith,  as  a  practical  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  next  his  morality  and  disinterestedness  ;  two  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  prudence  of  St.  Paul  in  his  conduct  toward 
the  Jews,  and  the  judgment  evinced  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
pagans.  We  meet  next  with  many  original  thoughts  on  the 
general  principle  of  the  apostle’s  writing,  and  on  his  style  and 
genius.  Such  are  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  volume. 
In  the  second,  the  writer  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  St.  Paul’s 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  his  heavenly-mindedness.  A  general 
view  is  then  taken  of  the  qualities  of  St.  Paul,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  delicacy  on  giving  advice  or  reproof,  and  his 
integrity.  St.  Paul  on  the  love  of  money,  occupies  an  entire 
chapter.  After  which,  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  considered 
as  displayed  in  his  character.  Then  follow  distinct  chapters  on 
his  respect  for  constituted  authorities;  his  attention  to  inferior 
concerns;  his  sublime  views  of  the  resurrection;  his  precepts 
on  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  religious  joy,  and  his  example  to 
familiar  life.  The  work  concludes  with  two  important  chapters 
— one  on  the  superior  advantages  of  the  present  period  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  happiness ;  and  the  last, 
a  cursory  inquiry  into  some  of  the  causes  which  impede  general 
improvement. 

Selection  from  a  work  where  every  part  is  in  connexion, 
would  be  no  easy  task  ;  nor  would  extracts  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  portraiture.  The  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  is  exhibited  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  eventful 
life,  and  the  imitability  of  his  character  is  strikingly  evinced  in 
each,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  supernatural  conversion 
and  Divine  commission.  Wherever  the  occasion  offers,  the 
example  of  St.  Paul  is  brought  forward  by  way  of  direction 
and  caution,  suited  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  “  Thus,  for 
instance  the  case  of  Onesimus  is  considered  as  a  lesson  teach¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  acting  with  prudence  towards  persons  who, 
after  leading  an  irregular  course,  suddenly  make  a  profession  of 
religion.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  monition 
contained  in  this  improvement  of  the  apostolical  example  was 
so  much  needed  as  the  present,  in  which  conversions,  almost  if 
not  altogether  miraculous,  are  blazoned,  in  little  tracts  and 
periodical  journals,  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  industry.  That 
Onesimus  was  a  true  disciple,  St.  Paul  had  no  reason  to  doubt: 
yet  with  what  judgment  and  kindness  does  the  apostle  regulate 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  fugitive.  He  sends  him  back  to 
his  master  Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of  One¬ 
simus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part  of  Paul,  of  impartial 
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equity.  At  the  same  time  he  more  than  takes  away  his  dis¬ 
grace,  by  honouring  him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  bearer  of  his  public  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sian  church.  He  confers  on  him  the  farther  honour  of  naming 
him,  in  the  body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

*•  How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational  report  by  an 
inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  criminal,  a  convert  of  his  own  ; 
one  who  had  survived  his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  life  ; — 
how  different  is  this  sober  narrative  by  a  writer  who  considered 
restitution  as  a  part  of  repentance,  and  humility  as  an  evidence 
of  faith,  from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now  so 
frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  criminals  brought  to 
execution  for  violating  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ! 

“  The  gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  instance  ;  an 
instance  too  often  pressed  into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to 
do;  yet  we  far  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross  brought  forward  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  been  notorious  offenders,  than  that  of  Onesimus: 
though  the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  former  is 
inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian  country  ;  for  the  dying 
malefactor  embraced  Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented 
to  him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  more  offers  a 
justification  than  an  example  of  fanatical  fervour  ;  for  if  it 
exhibits  a  lively  faith,  it  exhibits  also  deep  penitence,  humility, 
and  self-condemnation.  Nor  does  the  just  confidence  of  the 
expiring  criminal  in  the  Redeemer’s  power,  swell  him  into  that 
bloated  assurance  of  which  we  hear  in  some  late  converts. 

“  For,  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we  hear  not  only  of 
one,  but  of  many  holy  highwaymen,  triumphant  malefactors, 
joyful  murderers !  True  indeed  it  is,  that  good  men  on  earth 
rejoice  with  the  angels  in  heaven  over  even  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  We  would  hope  many  of  these  were  penitents  ; 
but  as  there  was  no  space  granted,  as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus, 
to  prove  their  sincerity,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  these 
statements  more  contrition  and  less  rapture.  May  not  young 
delinquents  be  encouraged  to  go  on  from  crime  to  crime,  feeling 
themselves  secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  see  from  this 
incautious  charity,  that  assurance  of  acceptance,  which  is  so 
frequently  withheld  from  the  close  of  a  life  of  persevering 
holiness,  granted  to  the  most  hardened  perpetrators  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  ? 

“  As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets  of  the  hawkers  have 
this  year  (1815)  abounded  in  these  dangerous,  though  doubtless 
well-meant  tracts,  may  not  the  lower  class  in  general,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look  for  a  happy  ter- 
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mination  of  life,  not  so  much  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary 
Christian,  as  to  the  annals  of  the  gallows  ?  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence,  as  well  as  tc 
the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of  these  little  narratives.” 

About  the  time  when  this  work  appeared,  the  author  was 
visited  by  an  American  gentleman,  whose  account  of  the  inter¬ 
view  is  too  interesting  not  to  have  a  place  in  this  memoir. 

“We  arrived  at  Barley  Wood  about  noon,”  says  the  writer, 
“  and  were  kindly  and  politely  received  by  Martha  More,  the 
only  sister  and  domestic  companion  of  the  author.  Their 
situation  is  delightful.  The  cottage,  as  it  is  called,  though 
covered  with  thatch,  is  exceedingly  neat  and  tasteful ;  and, 
both  within  and  without,  wears  all  the  appearance  of  simple 
elegance.  It  occupies  a  situation  on  the  gentle  declivity  of 
an  eminence,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  village  of  Wrington 
a  short  distance  below,  and  a  richly  variegated  country  within 
an  extensive  horizon.  The  selection  of  this  spot,  the  plan  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  are  due  to  the 
ingenuity  and  talent  of  the  two  sisters,  and  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  their  taste  and  judgment.  In  the  short  conversation 
we  had  with  Martha  More,  before  her  sister  joined  us,  the 
former  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  and  appeared  as  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  reputation  of  her  works,  and  as  highly  to  enjoy 
their  celebrity,  as  the  author  herself  could  do.  The  latter 
soon  came  in,  and  took  us  by  the  hand  with  great  ease  and 
urbanity.  She  congratulated  my  friend  W.  as  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  time.  A  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  around  which  we  all 
seated  ourselves,  and,  as  I  was  introduced  to  them  as  an  Ame¬ 
rican,  the  conversation  turned  upon  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  charitable  and  religious  institutions  of  our  country  were 
inquired  after  by  Hannah,  with'  the  zeal  of  one  who  feels  a 
lively  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  She  shewed  us  a  letter  she  had  received  from  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child  of  Dr.  C.  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  explanatory  letter  from  the  worthy  principal  of 
the  institution  in  that  town,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  letters  had  given  her  much  pleasure.  The 
cause  of  Bible  societies  she  has  much  at  heart,  and  is  decidedly 
opposed,  though  a  firm  churchwoman,  to  the  restrictive  prin¬ 
ciples  advocated  by  some  of  the  mitred  heads  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  She  had  just  given  a  notable  demonstration  of  her  zeal 
in  this  cause.  The  anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  held  last  week,  and  she  and  her  sister  gave 
a  dinner  and  a  tea  entertainment  to  the  whole  company.  There 
were  100  persons  who  partook  of  the  dinner,  and  no  less  than 
300  that  drank  tea.  As  many  as  the  cottage  would  hold  were 
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accommodated  in  it ;  and  the  rest  were  served  upon  the  lawn, 
around  it.  Among  them  were  thirty-seven  clergymen,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  now  of  Lichfield.  Notwithstanding  she  is  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  has  endured  many  attacks  of  disease, 
she  went  yesterday,  twenty-two  miles,  to  attend  a  Sunday  School. 
Her  constitution,  (or,  as  she  termed  it,  her  muscular  powers,) 
she  said,  was  very  strong,  for  it  had  carried  her,  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Providence,  through  the  assaults  of  twenty  mortal 
diseases.  She  acknowledged,  that  she  had  been  much  opposed 
to  America  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  but  admitted  that 
we  had  many  worthy  characters  amongst  us,  The  native 
strength  of  her  mind  has  enabled  her  to  surmount  most  of  the 
prejudices  arising  from  political  opposition  ;  but  it  was  still 
apparent,  from  the  conversation  of  these  worthy  ladies,  that  the 
want  of  that  more  exact  information,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  proximity  and  intimacy,  tends  to  keep  alive  the  prejudices 
which  sprang  from  the  contest  for  independence,  and  which,  not 
only  the  true  interests  of  both  nations,  but  every  principle  of 
virtue,  should  induce  us  to  suppress. 

“  These  two  ladies  are  the  survivors  of  a  family  of  five  sis¬ 
ters,  who  formerly  lived  in  Bristol,  and  subsequently  in  Bath. 
Some  of  them  were  the  managers  of  a  distinguished  female 
school,  b /  which  they  increased  their  means  of  support.  They 
all  possessed  talents  above  mediocrity  ;  but  Hannah  is  alone 
celebrated  for  her  literary  productions.  She  was  warmly 
beloved  by  them  all ;  proving,  that  her  talents  have  ever  been 
associated  with  amiable  qualities,  and  with  true  goodness  of 
heart.  Her  “  Search  after  Happiness,”  and  “  Sacred  Dramas,” 
she  told  me,  were  the  juvenile  productions  of  seventeen ;  and 
written  with  the  intention  to  counteract  the  growing  custom  of 
introducing  into  female  boarding-schools  plays  of  an  improper 
tendency,  and  allowing  them  to  be  acted  by  the  pupils.  Her 
views,  she  thought,  had  been  successful.  She,  and  her  sur¬ 
viving  sister,  retired  some  years  ago  to  this  spot,  which  they 
found  in  a  state  wild  and  uncultivated.  They  selected  it  for 
the  beauty  and  healthiness  of  its  situation  ;  and  had  they  sur¬ 
veyed  all  the  south  of  England,  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
could  have  found  a  situation  more  truly  delightful.  The  vil¬ 
lage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  contains  an  old  Gothic  church,  and 
provides  them  with  all  the  facilities  of  mere  neighbourhood 
at  a  convenient  distance.  The  house  is  large  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  domestic  comfort  and  hospitality,  The  walls 
of  the  sitting  room,  below,  are  ornamented  with  the  portraits 
of  their  most  distinguished  friends.  On  our  attention  being 
turned  to  them,  the  characters  of  the  individuals,  and  particu¬ 
larly  their  most  valuable  qualities,  were  adverted  to  by  Hannah 
More  with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  proved  that  age  had 
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not  diminished  the  force  of  her  early  recollections,  nor  the 
ardour  of  her  affection.  Among  these  favourites,  I  noticed 
particularly  the  likenesses  of  William  Wilberforce,  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Richard  Reynolds,  and  John  Henderson,  the  celebrated 
youthful  genius  of  Bristol.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a 
picture  which  had  been  sent  her  from  Geneva.  It  was  a 
descriptive  scene  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
Coelebs — Lucilla  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  at  the  bed-side  of 
her  poor  sick  neighbour.  Her  bedchamber,  into  which  we 
were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  more  complete  prospect  of 
the  country,  contained  her  library ;  which  I  should  estimate 
at  least  at  a  thousand  volumes.  It  consists  of  the  most  select 
and  valuable  works  upon  theology  and  general  literature.  She 
shewed  us  a  letter,  from  a  Russian  princess,  written  with  her 
own  hand,  in  broken  English,  solely  to  acknowledge  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  benefit  which  the  works  of  Hannah  More  had 
afforded  her.  We  were  gratified,  too,  with  seeing  a  translation 
of  Ccelebs  in  the  German  language,  and  a  splendidly  bound 
copy  of  it  in  French,  sent  to  her  as  presents  from  the  Continent. 
Industry  is  doubtless  one  of  the  habitual  virtues  of  these  worthy 
sisters.  Besides  the  numerous  literary  productions  of  the 
elder,  and  the  extensive  charitable  offices  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  every  thing  within  and  about  the  cottage — the  fur¬ 
niture,  the  needle -work,  the  flowers — bears  the  impression  of 
taste  and  activity. 

“  We  pursued  the  windings  of  a  gravel  walk  among  the 
shrubbery,  and  reposed  ourselves  on  seats  in  rustic  arbours, 
from  which  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the  expanded  valley 
below.  In  an  open  spot,  at  one  of  the  turns  of  the  walk, 
was  a  neat  but  plain  monument  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Porteus,  who  had  been  their  particular  friend  ;  and  in  another 
place,  a  more  costly  stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Locke.  This  was  a  present  to  these  sisters  from  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu  :  and  a  very  appropriate  place  it  is  for  its  erection  ;  for, 
in  an  old  thatched  house  adjoining  the  church-yard  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Wrington,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  did  that  great  man 
draw  his  first  breath.  His  mother,  while  travelling,  was  con¬ 
strained  to  take  up  her  residence  in  this  house,  until  her  new¬ 
born  child  was  old  enough  for  her  to  pursue  the  journey. 

“  We  all  left  Barley  Wood  with  feelings  of  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  visit.  Mine  was  not  diminished,  by  carrying 
with  me  a  present  of  a  copy  of  “  Christian  Morals,”  from  the 
hands  of  the  author,  given  as  a  memorandum  of  the  visit,  and 
in  which  she  wrote  my  name,  in  an  excellent  hand,  without 
spectacles.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  so  much  vivacity  of  man¬ 
ners  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  as  these  ladies  possess. 
They  are  fond  of  a  country  life.  Hannah  remarked  to  us,  that 
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the  only  natural  pleasures  which  remained  to  her  in  their  full 
force,  were  the  love  of  the  country  and  of  flowers.” 

On  the  14th  September,  1819,  Mrs.  More  lost  her  last  and 
youngest  sister  Martha,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
She  had  long  suffered  under  a  severe  hepatic  disorder,  but  con¬ 
tinued  almost  to  the  last  in  sedulous  attendance  upon  her  help¬ 
less  sister,  to  whom  she  had  been  fondly  attached  from 
earliest  infancy.  The  last  attack  of  her  malady  was  sudden, 
having  laid  her  on  the  bed  of  death  only  a  few  days.  It  was 
not  so  sudden,  however,  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  opportunity  of 
exercising,  or  her  friends  of  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing,  those 
Christian  graces  of  faith,  patience,  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  her  heavenly  Father,  for  which  shehad  long  been  distinguished. 
She  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love  which  were  planned  by  her  sister  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  which  rendered  their  residence  a  blessing  to  many 
thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures.  In  conversation,  Mrs. 
Martha’s  energetic  powers  of  mind  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
She  always  assisted,  and  often  furnished  the  topic  without  any 
apparent  effort,  much  less  any  forward  display  of  her  talents. 
It  was  to  another,  rather  than  to  herself,  that  she  ever  desired 
to  turn  the  eyes,  the  thoughts,  the  hearts  of  all ;  and  to  an 
attentive  observer  she  would  often  seem  to  be  supplying  what 
might  be  called  the  raw'  material  of  conversation,  capable  from 
its  intrinsic  worth  of  being  worked  up  by  her  sister  into  articles 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  instance  of 
more  entire  self-devotion  to  the  comfort  of  another,  than  Martha 
More  exhibited  to  her  sister  Hannah.  She  appeared  to  live  but 
for  her ;  and  whatever  fame  or  credit  she  acquired  herself,  it 
was  cheerfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  Hannah.  The  quality  most 
worthy  of  note  in  Martha  was  her  unfeigned  Christian  humility, 
wdiich  was  no  less  active  and  beneficial  to  others  than  orna¬ 
mental  to  herself.  Next  to  this  virtue,  and  in  connexion  with  it, 
was  her  boundless  charity.  She  made  herself  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
familiarity  with  the  cottagers  and  the  hearts  of  the  villagers 
tended  to  give  her  an  extraordinary  degree  of  influence  among 
them,  which  enabled  her  to  promote  their  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  welfare.  She  had  a  strongly  susceptible  mind,  which 
disposed  her  candidly  to  sympathize  with  the  varied  feelings, 
the  wants  and  infirmities,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  of  all  around 
her.  She  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  constitution  of  her  native  country, 
the  principles  of  both  which  she  inculcated  within  her  sphere  of 
influence  as  ardently  as  her  sister  did  in  her  writings.  The 
death  of  this  truly  pious  woman  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  her,  and  the  clergy  for  many  miles  evinced  their 
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respect  for  her  virtues  by  preaching  funeral  sermons  in  their 
respective  churches. 

Hannah  More,  in  this  state  of  bereavement,  did  not  give  way 
to  grief.  She  had  lost  the  last  thread  that  tied  her  to  the  world  ; 
but  she  son-owed  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  She  knew 
that  the  near  relatives  who  had  gone  before  her  were  inheritors 
of  the  promises,  and  had  made  their  calling  and  election  sure. 
Her  own  dissolution  she  looked  to  without  fear,  and,  though 
helpless  in  body,  she  was  strong  in  faith  ;  and  her  lamp  burned 
clearer  as  her  earthly  comforts  fell  away.  But  what  was  most 
extraordinary,  her  mental  energies  seemed  to  have  gained  fresh 
vigour  in  her  solitude.  Feeling  that  she  was  born  to  witness  a 
good  confession,  she  continued  to  employ  her  remaining  day  in 
the  employment,  which  for  half  a  century  had  given  lustre  to 
her  name,  and  proved  beneficial  to  the  world.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  her  sister,  she  sent  to  the  press  her  last  literary  work, 
with  the  title  of  “  Modern  Sketches,”  in  which  she  has  delineated 
with  a  faithful  pencil  several  characters  of  public  eminence. 
Among  these  moral  portraits,  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
the  ablest  drawn,  is  that  of  the  venerated  monarch  George  the 
Third,  whose  demise  occurred  while  this  last  literary  production 
of  Hannah  More  was  in  the  press.  There  was  something  very 
remarkable  in  this  circumstance ;  and  the  performance  afforded 
another  proof  that  the  author  still  was,  what  she  had  been 
described  in  early  life  by  one  of  her  most  revered  friends,  “  a 
prodigy.”  Such  indeed  is  the  beauty  of  this  piece,  that  no 
apology  need  be  offered  for  its  insertion  in  this  place. 

“  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  character  formed  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  land  which  gave  it  birth,  it  was  realized  in  the 
instance  of  our  now  beatified  sovereign.  Our  king  exhibited 
the  exactest  specimen  of  the  genuine  English  gentleman,  in 
its  highest  and  fairest  form :  he  had  not  only  the  general 
stamp  and  impress,  but  the  minor  modes  and  peculiarities,  of  a 
Briton.  He  was  also  a  fair  representative  of  the  Religion  of 
his  country.  He  was  a  Protestant,  not  in  name,  but  in  heart 
and  soul.  He  began  his  reign  with  an  act  of  self-control, 
which  gave  a  flattering  presage  of  his  future  magnanimity. 
He  sacrificed,  in  the  tenderest  point,  passion  to  duty.  In  the 
bloom  of  life,  young,  ardent,  and  a  king,  he  felt  there  was 
something  to  which  even  kings  must  submit — the  laws  of  their 
country.  He  made  the  sacrifice,  and,  by  so  doing,  was 
rewarded,  in  his  large  and  lovely  family,  by  the  long  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  dearest  blessings  of  domestic  life  in  their  highest 
purity,  and  in  the  greatest  human  perfection.  A  strict  con¬ 
scientiousness  seems  to  have  pervaded  every  part  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  it  appeared  in  his  frequently  repeated  solemn  reverence 
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for  Iiis  coronation  oath  ;  in  his  uniform  desire  to  promote  the 
good  of  his  people ;  in  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
poor,  expressed  in  a  sentiment  too  notorious  to  require  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  fear  of  God  seems  to  have  been  supremely  his 
governing  principle ;  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  awful 
responsibility,  the  corresponding  result  of  that  principle. 

“  If,  from  a  too  tenacious  hold  of  an  opinion  once  adopted,  he 
might  be  chargeable  with  a  political  error  in  a  persevering  con¬ 
test  with  the  western  continent,  yet  even  then  his  pertinacity 
was  principle,  and,  if  he  was  wrong,  it  was  his  judgment  which 
erred,  and  not  his  intention  :  but  he  knew,  even  in  this  case, 
how  to  retract  gracefully  a  favourite  opinion,  when  the  event 
required  concession.  In  a  visit  he  made  from  Cheltenham  to 
Dean  Tucker  at  Gloucester,  (who  had  written  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  separation,)  the  king  had  the  candour  to  say  “  Mr.  Dean,  had 
we  followed  your  advice,  by  an  earlier  termination  of  the  war 
with  America,  we  had  acted  wisely ;  you  were  in  the  right.” 
This  the  Dean  repeated  to  the  writer  a  few  days  after,  together 
with  the  whole  conversation,  which  was  so  honourable  to  the 
good  sense,  general  knowledge,  and  rectitude  of  mind,  of  his 
majesty,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  had  not  been  preserved. 

“  His  understanding,  though  perhaps  it  had  not  received  the 
highest  cultivation  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  was  soundly 
good,  and  the  whole  bent  and  bias  of  that  understanding  was 
turned  to  objects  of  utility.  In  such  of  his  conversations  as 
have  been  recorded  by  Johnson,  Beattie,  and  others,  his  talents 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  His  observations  were  acute,  and 
his  expression  neat.  In  the  details  of  business  he  was  said 
to  be  singularly  accurate,  and  particularly  well  informed  in 
the  local  circumstances  of  whatever  place  was  the  subject 
under  consideration.  His  domestic  duties  were  filled  with 
eminent  fidelity,  and  uniform  tenderness.  His  family  enjoy¬ 
ments  were  the  relief  and  solace  of  his  public  cares ;  while  the 
proverbial  correctness  of  his  court  furnished  a  model  to  con¬ 
temporary  sovereigns,  and  bequeathed  a  noble  pattern  to  his 
own  illustrious  posterity.  He  observed  the  law  of  kindness 
as  scrupulously  as  he  observed  all  other  laws  ;  nor  was  its 
exercise  limited  to  those  about  his  person  or  court,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  as  many  of  inferior  rank  as  fell  under  his  observation. 
He  was  strictly  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  religious 
duties;  a  practice  which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  fulfil 
his  other  duties  in  so  exemplary  a  manner.  The  writer  has 
heard  an  inhabitant  of  Windsor  (a  physician  of  distinguished 
learning  and  piety)  declare,  that  in  his  constant  attendance  at 
the  morning  chapel,  his  own  heart  was  warmed,  and  his  pious 
affection  raised,  by  the  devout  energy  of  the  king’s  responses, 
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Who  shall  presume  to  say  what  portion  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
favoured  people  may  have  been  obtained  for  them  by  the  sup¬ 
plications  of  a  patriot,  paternal,  praying  king  ? 

“  Firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  which  God  had  made  him 
the  supreme  head ;  strong  in  that  faith  of  which  God  had 
appointed  him  the  hereditary  defender  ;  he  yet  suffered  no  act 
of  religious  persecution  to  dishonour  his  reign.  His  firmness 
was  without  intolerance,  his  moderation  without  laxity.  Though 
involved  in  darkness,  both  bodily  and  mental,  for  so  many  of 
his  latter  years,  he  was  still  regarded  with  a  sentiment  com¬ 
pounded  of  sorrow,  respect,  and  tenderness.  He  was,  indeed, 
consigned  to  seclusion,  but  not  to  oblivion.  The  distinctions  of 
party,  with  respect  to  him,  were  iost  in  one  common  feeling  ; 
and  the  afflicted  monarch  was  ever  cherishea  in  the  hearts  of 
the  virtuous  of  every  denomination,  whether  religious  or  poli¬ 
tical.  Even  in  the  aberrations  of  reason,  he  was  not  forsaken. 
The  hand  which  inflicted  the  blow,  mercifully  mitigated  the 
pain.  His  wounded  mind  was  soothed  by  visionary  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  heavenly  happiness.  Might  not  these  fanciful  consola¬ 
tions  indicate  something  of  the  habit  of  a  mind  accustomed  in 
its  brightest  hours  to  the  indulgence  of  pious  thoughts  ?  And 
may  we  not  in  general  venture  to  observe,  in  vindication  of  the 
severest  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  that  even  during  the 
distressful  season  of  alienation  of  mind,  the  hours  which  are 
passed  without  sorrow  and  without  sin  are  not,  to  the  sufferer, 
among  the  most  unhappy  hours. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  calamities  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  afflict  a  guilty  world,  calamities  in  which  England  has 
had  its  share,  though  by  no  means  an  equal  share,  yet  the  reign 
of  the  third  George  may  be  called  a  brilliant  and  glorious  period. 
Independently  of  the  splendour  of  our  geographical  discoveries, 
our  Eastern  acquisitions,  and  other  memorable  political  events, 
we  may  challenge  any  sera  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  catalogue  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  noble  institutions 
which  have  characterized  and  consecrated  this  auspicious  reign  : 
of  these,  some  have  successfully  promoted  every  elegant  art, 
and  others  every  useful  science.  Painting,  statuary,  and  en¬ 
graving  have  been  brought  into  fresh  existence  under  the 
royal  patronage  ;  the  application  of  chemistry  and  mechanics 
to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  has  been  attended  with  unex¬ 
ampled  success.  Signals  at  sea  have  been  reduced  to  a  science  ; 
the  telegraph  has  been  invented ;  military  tactics  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  to  their  utmost  perfection.  Among  the 
gentle  arts  of  peace,  the  study  of  agriculture,  which  the  king 
loved  and  cultivated,  has  become  one  among  the  favourite  pur¬ 
suits  of  our  honourable  men.  The  time  will  fail  to  recount  the 
numberless  domestic  societies,  of  every  conceivable  description, 
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established  for  promoting  the  moral  and  temporal  good  of  our 
country ;  persons  of  high  rank,  even  of  the  highest,  men  of  all 
parties  and  professions,  periodically  assemble  to  contrive  the 
best  means  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vicious  ; 
to  relieve  every  want  which  man  can  feel,  or  man  can  mitigate; 
to  heal  the  disturbed  in  mind,  or  the  diseased  in  body ;  nay,  to 
resuscitate  the  apparently  dead  :  prisons  have  been  converted 
into.places  of  moral  improvement,  and  the  number  of  churches 
has  been  rapidly  multiplying.  But  the  peculiar  glory  which 
distinguishes  the  period  we  are  commemorating,  is  that  of  our 
having  wiped  out  the  foulest  blot  that  ever  stained  not  only  the 
character  of  Christian  Britain,  but  of  human  nature  itself,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  opprobrious  traffic  in  the  human  species. 

“  If  we  advert  to  other  remarkable  circumstances  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  reign. — while  new  worlds  have  been  discovered  in 
the  heavens,  one  of  which  bears  the  honoured  name  of  the 
sovereign  under  whose  dominion  it  was  discovered  ; — on  the 
earth,  Christianity  has  been  successfully  carried  to  its  utmost 
boundaries.  In  this  reign,  also,  it  has  been  our  pre-eminent 
glory  to  have  fought  single-handed  against  the  combined  world; 
yet  not  by  our  own  strength,  but  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  England  has  been  victorious. 

“  England,  it  is  true,  labours  at  present  under  great  and 
multiplied,  but  we  trust  not  insuperable,  difficulties.  We 
have  the  misfortune  of  a  depressed  commerce,  but  we  have  the 
consolation  of  an  untarnished  honour  :  we  have  still  an  high 
national  character ;  and  in  a  nation,  character  is  power  and 
wealth.  To  the  distresses  inflicted  by  Divine  providence,  our 
own  countrymen  had  made  a  large  addition.  In  looking  out 
for  the  causes  of  this  appalling  visitation,  may  not  one  of  those 
causes  be  found  in  our  not  having  used  the  sudden  flow  of  our 
prosperity  with  gratitude,  humility,  and  moderation?  Great 
are  our  exigencies,  but  great  are  our  resources.  We  possess  a 
powerful  stock  of  talent  and  of  virtue;  and  in  spite  of  the 
blasphemies  of  the  atheist,  and  the  treasons  of  the  abandoned, 
we  possess,  it  is  presumed,  an  increasing  fund  of  vital  religion. 

“  Were  these  and  all  our  other  numberless  resources  thrown 
into  one  scale,  and  applied  to  the  same  grand  ends  and  objects  ; 
would  party,  at  this  critical  juncture,  renounce  the  operation  of 
its  narrowing  spirit ;  would  every  professed  patriot  shew  himself 
zealous,  not  for  the  magnifying  of  his  own  sect,  but  for  the 
substantial  interests  of  his  country — what  a  mighty  aggregate  of 
blessings  wrould  be  the  result,  and  how  reasonably  might  we  then 
expect  the  Divine  favour  in  an  union  so  moral,  so  patriotic,  so 
Christian  1 

“  It  has  pleased  God,  in  his  mercy,  to  restore  to  health  the 
son  of  our  late  Monarch,  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
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illustrious  ancestors.  We  have  the  sanction  of  his  own  royal 
word,  that  he  will  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  beloved  parent. 

“  We  have  an  earnest  of  his  gracious  intentions.  Every 
church  has  resounded  with  the  royal  proclamation  for  the 
encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  punishing  profane¬ 
ness,  vice,  and  immorality.  lie  has  pledged  his  honour, — 
honour  is  the  law  of  kings,  and  his  honour  is  unimpeachable. 
In  spite  of  the  machinations  of  the  wicked,  he  wears  by  accla¬ 
mation  his  hereditary  crown,  and 

May  He  who  wears  the  crown  immortally, 

Long  guard  it  his ! 

“  He  has  commenced  his  reign  auspiciously,  with  a  public  act 
of  wise  and  well-timed  beneficence.  By  his  majesty’s  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  land,  with  a  noble  pecuniary  bounty,  to 
a  most  important  purpose,  Dartmoor  will  hold  out  to  posterity  a 
lasting  monument  of  royal  liberality.  By  the  permanent  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  protection  and  support  of  a  large  class  of 
helpless,  houseless  beings,  not  only  will  the  desert  be  literally 
converted  ’into  a  fruitful  field,  but  the  neglected  plant  will  be 
reared  and  cultivated — the  body  rescued  from  the  miseries  of 
want,  the  mind  from  the  corruptions  of  idleness,  and  the  ravages 
of  sin. 

These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  Lings ! 

“  Oh  may  he  so  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  so  reign  in 
the  fear  of  God,  that  it  rnay  become  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  unborn  historians,  whether  the  third  or  fourth  George 
will  have  the  fairest  claim  to  the  now  proverbial  appellation  of 
the  best  of  kings.” 

The  insulated  state  of  Mrs.  More,  and  her  inability,  from 
increasing  infirmities,  to  enjoy  even  the  pleasures  of  the 
delightful  spot  which  she  had  so  highly  improved,  and  which 
was  endeared  to  her  by  many  tender  associations,  compelled 
her  to  make  another  removal,  for  the  sake  of  society.  At  Bristol 
and  in  its  vicinity,  most  of  her  surviving  friends  resided ; 
but  as,  from  the  distance,  she  could  not  often  see  them,  she 
resolved  to  quit  Barley  Wood  for  Clifton ;  and  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1820  she  repaired.  In  the  preceding  winter  she  was 
visited  by  a  lady,  whose  narrative,  as  given  in  a  private  letter, 
we  transcribe : — - 

“  Before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  town  of  Wrington,  we 
entered  an  avenue,  thickly  bordered  with  luxuriant  evergreens, 
which  led  directly  to  the  cottage  of  Barley  Wood.  As  we  drew 
nearer  to  the  dwelling,  a  thick  hedge  of  roses,  jessamine,  wood¬ 
bine,  and  clematis,  fringed  the  smooth  and  sloping  lawn  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  laurel  and  laurustinas  were  in  full  and 
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beautiful  verdure  :  from  the  shubbery,  the  ground  ascends,  and 
is  well  wooded  by  flowing  larch,  dark  cypress,  spreading  ches- 
nut,  and  some  lordly  forest  trees.  Amid  this  melange,  rustic 
seats  and  temples  occasionally  peep  forth ;  and  two  monuments 
are  particularly  conspicuous — the  one  to  the  memory  of  Porteus, 
the  other  to  the  memory  of  Locke. 

“  I  was  much  struck  by  the  air  of  affectionate  kindness  with 
which  the  old  lady  welcomed  me  to  Barley  Wood — there  was 
something  of  courtliness  about  it,  at  the  same  time  the  court¬ 
liness  of  the  veille  cour,  which  one  reads  of,  but  so  seldom 
meets.  Her  dress  was  of  light  green  Venetian  silk;  a  yellow, 
richly  embroidered  crape  shawl  enveloped  her  shoulders  ;  and  a 
pretty  net  cap,  tied  under  her  chin  with  white  satin  riband, 
completed  the  costume.  Her  figure  is  singularly  petite;  but  to 
have  any  idea  of  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  you  must 
imagine  the  small  withered  face  of  a  woman  in  her  77th  year; 
and,  imagine  also,  (shaded,  but  not  obscured,  by  long  and  per¬ 
fectly  white  eyelashes,)  eyes  dark,  brilliant,  flashing,  and  pene¬ 
trating  ;  sparkling  from  object  to  object,  with  all  the  fire  and 
energy  of  youth,  and  smiling  welcome  on  all  around. 

“  When  I  first  entered  the  room,  Lady  S -  and  her 

family  were  there ;  they  soon  prepared  to  depart,  but  the 
youngest  boy,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  six,  looked  anxiously  in 
Mrs.  More’s  face,  after  she  had  kissed  him,  and  his  mamma 
said,  ‘  You  will  not  forget  Mrs.  Hannah,  my  dear  — he  shook 
his  head. 

“  ‘  Do  not  forget,  my  dear  child,’  said  the  kind  old  lady, 
assuming  a  playful  manner — ‘  but  they  say  your  sex  is  naturally 
capricious — there,  I  will  give  you  another  kiss,  keep  it  for  my 
sake,  and  when  you  are  a  man,  remember  Hannah  More.’ 

‘  I  will,’  he  replied,  ‘  remember  that  you  loved  children'  It  was 
a  beautiful  compliment. 

“  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  indifferent  topics,  she 
commenced  shewing  us  her  curiosities,  which  are  numerous  and 
peculiar:  gods,  given  up  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders  to  our 
missionaries — fragments  of  Oriental  manuscripts — a  choice,  but 
not  numerous,  collection  of  books,  chiefly  in  Italian,  English, 
and  French,  (for  she  speaks  all  those  languages  with  equal 
fluency,)  and,  above  all,  a  large  collection  of  Autographs,  con¬ 
taining  her  correspondence  with  Garrick,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Reynolds,  Porteus  ;  and  manuscripts  also  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Chatterton,  Addison,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Sir 
R.  Steele,  &c.  &c. :  one,  that  particularly  interested  me,  was,  a 
letter  from  the  little  Prince  Edward  to  our  Queen  Elizabeth, 
written  in  French. 

“  ‘  I  will  now,’  she  said,  ‘  shew  you  some  monuments  of  the 
days  of  my  wickedness ;’  and  she  produced  a  play-bill,  where 
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‘  Miss  More’s  New  Tragedy  of  Percy’  was  announced,  exactly 
fifty-two  years  ago  !  She  looked  to  me,  at  that  moment,  as  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead — more  particularly  when  she  added, 
‘  Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Porteus — -all  —  all  the 
associates  of  my  youth — are  gone  ;  nor  is  there  one  amongst 
them,  whom  I  delight  in  praising  more  than  David  Garrick  — 
in  his  house  I  made  my  entrance  into  life;  and  a  better  con¬ 
ducted  house  I  never  saw. — I  never  could  agree  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentiment, 

‘  On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 

It  was  only  that  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting;’ 

and  only  regret,  that  his  species  of  acting  is  not  more  practised 
by  the  world  at  large.  I  have  never  been  to  a  play  since  his 
death— I  could  not  bear  it.’  She  told  me  that  it  was  nine  years 
since  she  was  down  stairs;  ‘but  I  am  like  Alexander  Selkirk,’ 
she  added,  laughing,  ‘  monarch  of  all  I  survey — 'every  tree  on 
this  little  domain  was  planted  by  my  own  hands,  or  under  my 
special  direction.’  I  bade  her  adieu  with  regret ;  for  I  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  so  perfect  a  relic  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  The  spirit  within  was  as  warm  and  cheerful,  as  if 
the  blood  of  eighteen,  instead  of  eighty,  circulated  in  her  veins. 
She  is,  indeed,  a  woman  who  has  lived  to  good  purpose.” 

From  this  time,  to  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage,  the  history  of 
this  “  old  disciple,”  presented  nothing  of  which  the  biographer, 
whose  space  is  limited,  can  avail  himself  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity. 

That  Mrs.  More,  however,  though  a  recluse,  was  not  inatten¬ 
tive  to  what  passed  in  the  external  world,  appears  from  the 
relation  of  one  of  her  friends.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  curate  ot 
Wrington,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sermon  preached  in  that 
church,  on  the  Sunday  after  her  funeral,  says,  “  As  much  stress 
was  laid  on  the  preponderance  of  intellect,  in  favour  of  an  im¬ 
portant  political  measure  (the  Catholic  Bill)  of  1829,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  say,  that  Mrs.  More  took  the  opposite  side. 
In  a  communication  with  the  writer,  which  he  must  ever  re¬ 
member  with  grateful  pleasure,  she  spoke  her  sentiments  on 
that  point  with  the  most  unhesitating  decision,  and  condemn¬ 
ed,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  principle  of  expedi¬ 
ency  apart  from  religion.  Her  politics,  like  all  her  spe¬ 
culative  opinions,  steadily  kept  eternity  in  view.  Her  standard 
of  truth  and  of  wisdom,  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  was 
the  Divine  Will:  which  few,  through  grace,  have  more 
clearly  understood,  more  distinctly  developed,  or  more  consist¬ 
ently  explained.” 

Such  as  Hannah  More  had  uniformly  been  in  her  life,  such 
she  was  at  the  close  of  it.  She  kept  the  even  tenor  of  her 
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way,  with  no  other  difference,  if  indeed  difference  it  could  be 
called,  than  that  of  advancing  from  one  degree  of  grace  to 
another,  till  having  passed  what  has  been  termed  the  extreme 
bound  of  mortal  existence,  she  was  fully  ripe  for  glory.  “  She 
lived,”  says  one  who  saw  her  nearly  in  her  last  moments,  “  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love  j”  and  she  expressed  to  the  same  friend, 
as  the  awful  hour  of  her  change  drew  on,  “  the  sentiments  of 
a  humble  and  penitent  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  assuring  him 
that  she  reposed  her  hopes  of  salvation  on  His  merits  alone, 
and  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  and  joyful  affiance  in 
His  unchangeable  promises.” 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1833,  this  distinguished  servant 
of  God  passed  from  time  into  eternity;  and  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month,  her  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of  her 
sisters,  at  Wi-ington.  The  funeral,  in  conformity  with  her  own 
wish,  was  devoid  of  pomp  and  show ;  instead  of  which,  suits 
of  mourning  wei-e  ordered  to  be  given  to  fifteen  old  men  of  her 
own  nomination. 

On  passing  through  Bristol,  all  the  bells  of  the  churches 
tolled  ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  parish  of  Wrington,  the 
scene  was  particularly  affecting.  About  a  mile  from  the 
church,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  met  the  pro¬ 
cession  ;  and,  for  the  last  half  mile,  the  road  on  each  side  was 
lined  with  villagers,  mostly  in  black,  or  some  outward  sign 
of  mourning.  At  the  village,  moi-e  than  two  hundi'ed  charity 
children,  with  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  in  their  robes, 
headed  the  solemn  train,  and  proceeded  to  the  church,  which 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;  yea, 
saitii  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 
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The  last  Will  of  this  excellent  woman  displayed  the  same 
spirit  of  liberality  that  had  distinguished  her  through  life. 


We  feel  (says  a  Provincial  Journalist)  great  gratification,  as  well  as, 
we  trust,  a  justifiable  pride,  in  having  to  record  a  statement  extracted 
from  the  Will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  of  her  munificent  public 
bequests.  The  sums  bequeathed  in  legacies  of  this  description,  amount 
to  upwards  of  10,0001.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  charit¬ 
able  institutions  of  Bristol  are  included  in  the  list.  The  name  of 
this  excellent  and  pious  lady  will  henceforth  be  classed  with  those  of 
the  eminently  distinguished  characters,  whose  benevolent  and  public- 
spirited  conduct  has  conferred  so  many  benefits  upon  the  city  of 
Bristol : — 

To  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  1,0001. 

To  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  5001. 

To  the  London  Poor  Pious  Clergy,  5001. 

To  the  London  Clerical  Education  Society,  1001. 

To  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,  2001.,  to  be  partly  applied  towards 
the  schools  or  stations  at  Greenskloof,  Gnadenthal,  and  other  Mora¬ 
vian  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop'e. 

To  the  Welsh  College,  4001. 

To  the  Bristol  Clerical  Education  Society,  1001. 

To  the  Hibernian  Society,  2001. 

To  the  Reformation  Society,  2001. 

To  the  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society,  and  the  Irish  Scripture  Read¬ 
ers  Society,  1501.  each. 

To  the  Burman  Missions,  and  to  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,  2001.  each. 

To  the  following  Societies  or  Institutions,  viz.: — For  Printing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  at  Serampore,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  London 
Seaman’s  Bible  Society,  the  Bristol  Seaman’s  Bible  Society,  the 
Liverpool  Seaman’s  Bible  Society,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  Printing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  1001.  each. 

To  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1,0001. 

All  the  foregoing  legacies  are  3  per  Cent.  Consols. 

The  following  are  in  sterling  money : — 

To  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  1,0001.,  3001.  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
toward  the  Mission  among  the  Syrian  Christians  at  Travancore, 
near  Madras,  in  Southern  India. 

To  the  Society  for  Educating  Clergymen’s  Daughters,  by  the  Rev.  Carus 
Wilson,  2001. 

For  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  2001. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Church  at  Mangotsfield,  1501. 

To  and  for  the  purposes,  Societes,  and  Institutions,  after  mentioned, 
viz.  : — For  the  Bristol  Stranger’s  Friend  Society,  the  Bristol  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Small  Debtors,  the  Bristol  Penitentiary,  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Stranger’s  Friend  Society,  the  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  America,  towards  the  School  at  Ceylon,  called  Barley  Wood, 
the  Newfoundland  School,  the  distressed  Vaudoise,  the  Clifton  Dis¬ 
pensary,  the  Bristol  District  for  Visiting  the  Poor,  the  Irish  Society, 
and  the  Sailor’s  Home  Society,  1001.  each. 
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To  the  purposes,  Societies,  and  Institutions,  following,  viz.  :  —  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  the  Bristol  Misericordia  Society,  the 
Bristol  Samaritan  Society,  the  Bristol  Temple  Infant  School,  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  the 
London  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  the  Gaelic  School,  the  Society  for 
Female  Schools  in  India,  the  Keynsham  School,  the  Cheddar  School, 
for  Books  for  Ohio,  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  the  Clifton  Lying-in  Charity,  the  Clifton  Infant  School,  the 
Clifton  National  School,  the  Clifton  Female  Hibernian  Society,  the 
Temple  Poor,  and  for  Pews  in  Temple  Church,  501.  each. 

To  the  Bristol  Harmonia  and  Edinburgh  Sabbath  Schools,  19  guineas 
each. 

To  the  Shipham  Female  Cluty  501. 

To  the  Cheddar  Female  Club,  19  guineas. 

To  the  Poor  Printers’  Fund,  19  guineas. 

For  the  Shipham  Poor,  501. 

To  the  Ministers  of  Wrington  and  Cheddar,  for  their  respective  Poor, 
19  guineas  each. 

To  the  Minister  of  Nailsea,  for  the  Poor,  51. 

To  my  Old  Pensioners  at  Wrington,  11.  each. 

To  the  Kildare-place  School  Society,  Dublin,  1001.  sterling,  and  2001. 
three  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  munificent  legacies,  this  pious  lady  has 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  residuary  estate,  which  it  is  expected 
will  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  to  the  New  Church,  in  the  out- 
parish  of  St.  Philip,  in  Bristol. 


In  the  Prerogative  Court,  on  the  probate  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More’s  Will,  the  property  of  which  she  died  possessed  was 
sworn  to  be  under  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Martha  More  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  death  of  her  Sister,  has  been 
since  paid. 
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Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the 
literary  character  of  the  present  day,  it  must  how¬ 
ever  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  evident  improvement 
in  some  material  points.  It  is,  for  instance,  no 
new  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now 
less  generally  ostensible  even  in  the  most  indifferent 
authors,  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the 
best.  The  most  self-sufficient  writer  is  at  length 
driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be 
contented  with  thinking  himself  the  prime  genius 
of  the  age  ;  but  he  seldom  ventures  to  tell  you 
that  he  thinks  so.  Vanity  is  compelled  to  acquire 
or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in 
many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a  stamp  on 
the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct 
the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications.  Literary 
patronage  is  so  much  shorn  of  its  beams ,  that  it 
can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power,  that 
it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work  which  is  not  able 
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to  recommend  itself.  The  favour  of  an  individual 
no  longer  boasts  that  buoyant  quality  which  enables 
that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to 
sink.  The  influence  of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis 
Quatorze,  of  a  Mecsenas,  a  Dorset,  or  a  Halifax, 
could  not  now  procure  readers,  much  less  could  it 
compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegy¬ 
rist  himself  could  command  admiration  on  no  better 
ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once 
dilated  preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or 
simple  exposition.  The  long  and  lofty  dedication 
is  (generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober 
expression  of  respect  for  public  virtue,  a  concise 
tribute  of  affection  to  private  friendship,  or  an 
acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  dependent  to  be  profane 
in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the  Divine 
attributes  snatched  from  their  rightful  possessor, 
and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy  writer  to 
the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the 
eulogium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his  apotheosis. 
The  vainest  poet  of  our  day  dares  not  venture,  like 
him  who  has  however  so  gloriously  accomplished 
his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that 
his  own  work  is  more  sublime  than  the  royal  height 
of  'pyramids.  Nor,  whatever  secret  compact  he 
may  make  for  its  duration,  does  he  openly  under¬ 
take  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow 
coequal  with  the  rivers,  and  survive  the  established 
forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  most 
venal  poetic  parasite  no  longer  assures  his  protec¬ 
tor,  Avith  “  unhappy  Dryden,”  that  mankind  can  no 
more  subsist  without  his  poetry,  (the  Earl  of  Mid- 
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dlesex’s  poetry  !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without 
the  daily  course  of  Divine  providence.  And  it  is 
but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera¬ 
ture  to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt 
(putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,)  were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial 
patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging  among  the 
constellations  ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it 
on  a  similar  occasion,  “  to  ask  what  apartment  of 
the  zodiac  he  would  be  pleased  to  occupy.” 

So  far  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may 
we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which 
should  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  un¬ 
adulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  also  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  present  address,  in  which, 
in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobat¬ 
ing,  I  would  not  affectedly  run  into  the  opposite, 
and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  necessary 
to  apologize  for  the  publication  of  this  collection, 
by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it. 

“  Desire  of  friends”  is  now  become  a  proverbial 
satire  ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable 
refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded  eagerness  to 
appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself ;  and  is 
obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts  and  fast¬ 
nesses  of  this  last  citadel  of  affectation.  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply  to  all,  and 
put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false 
excuses — “  If  the  book  were  not  written  to  be 
printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.” 
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These  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions 
with  little  or  no  correction,  were,  in  their  original 
appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  utterly 
unreducible  to  any  companionable  form.  Several 
new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
ones  considerably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  should  blush  to  reproduce  so  many  slight  pro¬ 
ductions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  after  a  period  of 
so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  difference  so  little 
apparent. 

If  I  should  presume  to  suggest,  as  an  apology  for 
having  still  persisted  to  publish,  that  of  the  latter 
productions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably 
the  object ;  whereas  in  many  of  the  earlier,  amuse¬ 
ment  was  more  obviously  proposed  ;  if  I  were  in¬ 
clined  to  palliate  my  presumption  by  pleading 

That  not  in  fancy’s  maze  I  wandered  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted,  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour 
of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  surer  proof  of 
humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That, 
if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of  the  modesty  of 
the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse  ;  in  the  last,  it 
furnishes  little  proof  of  the  modesty  of  the  woman, 
to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct.  Now,  to  amuse,  or 
to  instruct,  or  both,  is  so  undeniably  the  intention 
of  all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public,  that 
no  preliminary  apology,- no  prefatory  humiliation, 
can  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  con¬ 
sciousness  of  talents  which  is  implied  in  the  very 
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undertaking.  The  author  professes  his  inability, 
but  he  produces  his  book,  and,  by  the  publication 
itself,  controverts  his  own  avowal  of  alleged  inca¬ 
pacity.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are 
disparaging,  while  the  deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will 
that  profession  of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded, 
which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  self- 
confidence. 

If,  however,  there  is  too  seldom  found,  in  the  writer 
of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  preface 
announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  an  humility 
which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this  ground 
may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of 
my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unfeigned  diffidence  at 
the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest 
pamphlet,  (the  slenderness  of  whose  dimensions 
might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion 
of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed,)  as  I  now  feel  at 
sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection 
into  the  world.  This  self-distrust  may  naturally  be 
accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is 
deliberately  made,  not  only  at  a  time  of  life  when 
I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults 
of  my  writings  ;  but  is  made  also  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces 
were  first  struck  out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time 
to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  composition; 
the  judgment  has  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the 
effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and 
to  correct  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his 
own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied 
glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from  the 
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furnace,  time  has  quenched  ;  the  spirit,  which  he 
thought  fixed  and  essential,  has  evaporated  ;  many 
of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his 
reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals,  more  reading 
and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their 
owners.  And  having  detected,  from  the  perusal  of 
abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which 
he  was  not  aware,  or  coincidences  which  will  pass 
for  plagiarisms  ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  critic,  the  old  indignation  of  the  poet, 
who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who 
have  said  our  good  things  before  us?  We  not 
only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented, 
we  have  only  remembered  ;  but  we  find  also,  that 
what  we  had  believed  to  be  perfect  is  full  of 
defects  ;  in  that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be 
pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revi¬ 
sion,  as  was  observed  above,  is  made  at  a  period 
when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into 
that  just  position  which  gives  a  clear  and  distinct 
view  of  things  ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  “  the 
illusions  of  vision,”  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity, 
reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them  to 
their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight 
such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such  as  perhaps 
they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  of  virtue 
by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to 
hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assiduously  to 
make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indis¬ 
pensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to  the  unlearned, 
and  acceptable  to  the  young  ;  that  I  have  laboured  to 
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inculcate  into  both,  the  love  and  practice  of  that  virtue 
of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  from 
higher  sources,  I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning,  I  have  never  had  any 
pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  been  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  my  unwearied  observation  ;  and  every  kind 
of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  recommended 
itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  has  had  more  or  less  reference 
to  these  objects.  Considering  this  world  as  a  scene 
of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  know¬ 
ledge  ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibition,  or  a  retreat  for 
speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business 
which  is  to  determine  the  concerns  of  eternity  is  to 
be  transacted  ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end, 
but  of  unspeakable  importance  as  a  means  ;  a  scene 
of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility ;  I 
have  been  contented  to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present 
to  others  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  truths, 
which,  if  obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical, 
and  of  general  application  ;  things  which,  if  of  little 
shew,  are  yet  of  some  use ;  and,  which,  if  their 
separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate 
importance  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursued, 
not  that  which  demands  skill,  and  insures  renown, 
but 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tion  as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitation,  any  produc¬ 
tions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good 
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order  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit 
of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have 
written  seasonably,  when  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  well.  Several  pieces,  perhaps  of  small  value 
in  themselves,  have  helped  to  supply  in  some  in¬ 
ferior  degree  the  exigence  of  the  moment ;  and 
have  had  the  advantage,  not  of  superseding  the 
necessity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings, 
but  of  exciting  abler  writers  ;  who,  seeing  how  little 
I  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  upon  which  much 
might  be  said,  have  more  than  supplied  my  defi¬ 
ciencies,  by  filling  up  what  I  had  only  superficially 
sketched  out.  On  that  which  had  only  a  temporary 
use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  progress  of  ages,  and  after  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  human 
mind — I  speak  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  of  the  multitude — the  human  mind, 
Athenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  desire  to  hear 
and  to  tell  some  new  thing,  will  reject,  or  overlook, 
or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the 
most  established  authors  ;  while  it  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet 
of  the  day.  This  hunger  after  novelty,  by  the  way, 
is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance,  placed 
by  Providence  in  the  hands  of  every  writer  ;  and 
should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning 
this  sharp  appetite  to  good  account,  by  appeasing 
it  with  sound  and  wholesome  aliment.  It  is  not 
perhaps  that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  is  com¬ 
parable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected  ;  but 
it  is  new.  And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant, 
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of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banqueting  on  his 
transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use 
that  popularity  wisely  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that 
he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn, 
let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of  fugitive 
renown  ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance, 
conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  common  stock  his 
quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit.  Let 
him  unaffectedly  rate  his  humble,  but  not  unuseful 
labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  con¬ 
clude  that  he  has  written  altogether  in  vain,  though 
he  do  not  see  a  public  revolution  of  manners 
succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps  too  fondly  flattered 
himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him 
not  despair,  if,  though  he  have  had  many  readers, 
he  has  had  but  few  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the 
other  hand  be  elated  by  a  celebrity  which  he  may 
owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more 
to  an  happy  combination  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care  ; — and,  most 
of  all,  to  his  having  diligently  observed,  that 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ; 

and  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark 
at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author, 
who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight,  though 
that  weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may 
have  contributed  his  fair  proportion  to  that  great 
work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a 
total  subversion  of  manners  should  take  place,  be 
always  carrying  on  in  the  world  ;  but  which  the 
joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom  of  ages  will  find 
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it  hard  to  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have 
been,  in  his  season  and  degree,  the  accepted  agent 
of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments,  by  various  and  successive 
means ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  manual 
labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by  a  few  pon¬ 
derous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected, 
but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  following  up  of  the 
blow, — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the 
same  object ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  division 
of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and 
ability  may,  by  co-operation,  do  that  which  a  very 
powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  few  authors  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one 
may  contribute  something.  No  book  perhaps  is 
perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  alto¬ 
gether  indifferent.  From  all  our  reading  there  will 
be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  inclination,  according  to 
the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above 
observed,  the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect, 
proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet 
some  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  among  many 
that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may 
be  seized  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached 
principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told, 
that  “  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument 
that  was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to 
which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute  then,  among 
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the  accumulated  productions  of  successive  volumes, 
those  which,  though  they  convey  no  new  infor¬ 
mation,  yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old 
truth  ;  those  which,  though  they  add  nothing  to 
the  stores  of  genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they 
help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of 
virtue,  they  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional 
mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate 
indigence  into  the  treasury  of  Christian  morals. 

The  great  father  of  Roman  elocjuence  has 
asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose 
to  himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of 
excellence  ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the 
second  or  the  third.  Indeed,  the  utility  of  some 
books  to  some  persons  would  be  defeated  by  their 
very  superiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the 
reach  of  his  reader  ;  he  may  be  too  lofty  to  he 
pursued  ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed  ; 
he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated  ;  for 
to  produce  delight  there  must  be  intelligence ; 
there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  be,  not  merely  that  intelligibility  which 
arises  from  the  perspicuousness  of  the  author, 
but  that  also  which  depends  on  the  capacity 
and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him  who 
writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  pro¬ 
perty  ;  a  sort  of  joint-stock  of  tastes  and  ideas. 
The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the 
same  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom  he 
studies  ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negociable  among 
the  mutually  opulent. 
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There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity 
is  no  infallible  test  of  excellence.  Many  readers, 
even  of  good  faculties,  if  those  faculties  have  been 
kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion,  feel  often  most 
sympathy  with  writers  of  a  middle  class;  and  find 
more  repose  in  a  mediocrity  which  lulls  and  amuses 
the  mind,  than  with  a  loftiness  and  extent  which 
exalts  and  expands  it.  To  enjoy  works  of  superla¬ 
tive  ability,  as  was  before  suggested,  the  reader 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the  same 
spring  from  which  the  writer  draws;  he  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  his  own  entertain¬ 
ment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while 
my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  favourable 
reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped 
to  correct  that  vanity  which  is  so  easily  kindled 
where  merit  and  success  are  evidently  dispropor¬ 
tionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful. 
For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestion¬ 
able  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it.  Nor  can 
I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which 
has  been  suggested  to  me,  by  which  I  have  neglected 
to  profit.*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation. 
To  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good,  I  have  been 

*  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  one  single  passage,  which  has  excited  some  controversy;  it  has 
arisen  not  from  any  want  of  openness  to  conviction  in  me,  but 
from  my  conceiving  myself  to  have  been  misunderstood,  and, 
for  that  reason  only,  misrepresented. 
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perhaps  but  too  sensible.  But  I  cheek  myself  in 
the  indulgence  of  this  dangerous  pleasure,  by  recol¬ 
lecting  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to 
me  it  is  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human 
verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itself,  and  however 
favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of  that 
Judge  whose  favour  is  eternal  life.  Every  emotion 
of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  of  ambition  sub¬ 
sides,  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  respon¬ 
sibility.  And  though  I  have  just  avowed  my  defer¬ 
ence  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public 
censors ;  yet  my  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  sentence 
of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection, 
that  not  the  writings  but  the  writer  will  very  soon 
be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far 
ether  grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of 
literary  statutes  are  framed ;  a  tribunal  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than 
the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of  composition ; 
than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence 
to  any  decrees  of  critic  legislation. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed 
motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  writings,  I 
am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at 
least,  vanity  has  not  been  the  governing  principle. 
And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some 
sparks  of  this  inextinguishable  fire  should  struggle  to 
break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  quenched  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  of  those  persons  whose  kindness  stimulated, 
and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  efforts — of 
those  who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with 
most  pleasure — the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  closed, 
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to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen 
is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  more  than  one 
affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this 
reflection,  at  once  painful  and  salutary,  be  ever  at 
hand,  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  coun¬ 
tervail  the  mortification  of  defeat!  May  it  serve  to 
purify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resigna¬ 
tion  to  its  event!  And  may  it  effect  both,  without 
diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating 
the  activity  of  labour ! 
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HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr.  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city  of 
London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
vices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but  he 
was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceited. 
As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itself,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure,  and  living 
away  ;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a  longing 
desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self.  He  felt  a  general  sense  of  discontent  at  what 
he  was,  with  a  general  ambition  to  be  something 
which  he  was  not ;  but  this  desire  had  not  yet 
turned  itself  to  any  particular  object.  It  was  not 
by  his  money  he  could  hope  to  be  distinguished, 
for  half  his  acquaintance  had  more ;  and  a  man  must 
be  rich  indeed,  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom’s  mind  was  a  prey  to  vain  imagina¬ 
tions.  He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity  which  every  man  is  called  to  perform 
every  day ;  and  while  he  was  contriving  grand 
schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his  reach,  he  neg¬ 
lected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  which  lay  directly 
before  him.  Selfishness  was  his  governing  principle. 
He  fancied  he  was  lost  in  the  mass  of  general  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  the  usual  means  of  attaching  import- 
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ance  to  insignificance  occurred  to  him — that  of 
getting  into  clubs  and  societies.  To  be  connected 
with  a  party  would  at  least  make  him  known  to 
that  party,  be  it  ever  so  low  and  contemptible  ;  and 
this  local  importance  it  is,  which  draws  off  vain 
minds  from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
which,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are  of 
less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
book  written  by  the  new  philosopher,*  whose 
pestilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking  whom 
they  may  destroy  :  these  doctrines  found  a  ready 
entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom’s  mind  ;  a  mind  at  once 
shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative  and  vain,  ambi¬ 
tious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost  every  book  was 
new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  those 
who  begin  to  read  late  in  life, — that  of  thinking 
that  what  he  did  not  know  himself,  was  equally  new 
to  others  ;  and  he  was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the 
author  he  was  reading  were  the  only  two  people  in 
the  world  who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to 
the  grand  discovery  ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after, — a  way  to  distinguish  himself. 
To  start  out  a  full-grown  philosopher  at  once,  to  be 
wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without  learning, 
and  to  make  proselytes  without  argument,  was  a 
short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  suited  his  vanity  and 
his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  so 
clever  as  to  examine  for  himself,  pitied  his  friends 
who  took  things  upon  trust,  and  was  resolved  to 
assert  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond 
of  bold  novelties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull, 
merely  because  it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed, 

*  Thomas  Paine,  whose  “Rights  of  Man”  and  “Age  of 
Reason”  were  widely  circulated  at  this  period,  in  cheap  editions, 
by  missionaries  in  the  employ  of  seditious  clubs  and  infidel 
societies. 
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not  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence, 
but  to  the  impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  tram¬ 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the  smearing 
the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire,  the  calling  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles  by  the  most  scurrilous  names, 
was  new,  and  dashing,  and  dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom, 
now  being  set  free  from  the  chains  of  slavery  and 
superstition,  was  resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the 
usual  way,  by  trying  to  free  others  ;  but  it  would 
have  hurt  his  vanity,  had  he  known  that  he  was  the 
convert  of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vul¬ 
gar,  who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one 
idea  of  original  wickedness  ;  but  who  had  stooped 
to  rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  unbe¬ 
lievers  had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  offensive 
for  their  better-bred  reader. 

Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philosopher 
must  set  up  with  a  little  sort  of  stock  in  trade,  now 
picked  up  all  the  common-place  notions  against 
Christianity,  which  have  been  answered  a  hundred 
times  over ;  these  he  kept  by  him  ready  cut  and 
dried,  and  brought  out  in  all  companies  with  a  zeal 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better  cause, 
but  which  the  friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so 
apt  to  discover.  He  soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the 
new  school.  He  prated  about  narrowness,  and 
ignorance,  and  bigotry,  and  'prejudice,  and  priest¬ 
craft,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  pub¬ 
lic  good,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  liberality ,  and 
candour,  and  toleration,  and,  above  all,  benevolence. 
Benevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the  whole  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it  were  nothing  but 
cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypocrisy.  By  benevolence 
he  understood  a  gloomy  and  indefinite  anxiety  about 
the  happiness  of  people  with  whom  he  was  utterly 
disconnected,  and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out 
of  his  reach  either  to  serve  or  injure.  And  by  the 
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happiness  this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote,  he  meant  an  exemption  from  the  power  of  the 
laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  restraints  of 
religion,  conscience,  and  moral  obligation. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  made  little  impression 
on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  he  grew 
tired  of  their  company.  This  club  consisted  of  a 
few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an  evening  for  a  little 
harmless  recreation  after  business  :  their  object  was, 
not  to  reform  parliament,  but  their  own  shops ;  not 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  government,  but  of  parish 
officers;  not  to  cure  the  excesses  of  administration, 
but  of  their  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk 
over  the  news  of  the  day,  without  aspiring  to  direct 
the  events  of  it.  They  read  the  papers  with  that 
anxiety  which  every  honest  man  feels  in  the  daily 
history  of  his  country.  But  as  trade,  which  they 
did  understand,  flourished,  they  were  careful  not  to 
reprobate  those  public  measures  by  which  it  was 
protected,  and  which  they  did  not  understand.  In 
such  turbulent  times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel 
he  was  a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman ;  that  he 
was  not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which 
he  found  he  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  the  talents  he  really  possessed,  in 
fairly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws  would 
be  the  best  guardian,  and  government  the  best 
security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love,  regulated  by 
prudence,  and  restrained  by  principle,  produced 
peaceable  subjects  and  good  citizens ;  while  in  Fan- 
tom  a  boundless  selfishness  and  inordinate  vanity 
converted  a  discontented  trader  into  a  turbulent 
politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes,  whose  society  he  could  not  resolve  to  give 
up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as  indeed  no  two 
men  in  the  same  class  and  habits  of  life  could  less 
resemble  each  other.  Mr.  Trueman  was  an  honest, 
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plain,  simple-hearted  tradesman,  of  the  good  old  cut, 
who  feared  God,  and  followed  his  business ;  he  went 
to  church  twice  on  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop 
all  the  week — spent  frugally,  gave  liberally,  and 
saved  moderately.  He  lost,  however,  some  ground 
in  Mr.  Fantom’s  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes 
without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  without 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every  thing 
in  trade,  except  the  profits  of  it ;  for  the  more  the 
word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth,  the  more  did 
selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his  heart.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  resolved  to  retire  for  a  while  into  the  country, 
and  devote  his  time  to  his  new  plans,  schemes, 
theories,  and  projects  for  the  public  good.  A  life 
of  talking,  and  reading,  and  writing,  and  disputing, 
and  teaching,  and  proselyting,  now  struck  him  as 
the  only  life ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country 
with  his  family  ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been 
the  husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shameful  infringement  on  human 
liberty,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  man. 
To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new  footman, 
William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken  with  a  good 
character  out  of  a  sober  family.  Mr.  Fantom  was 
no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote  to  invite  Mr.  True¬ 
man  to  come  and  pay  him  a  visit,  for  he  would 
have  burst  if  he  could  not  have  got  some  one  to 
whom  he  might  display  his  new  knowledge :  he 
knew  that  if  on  the  one  hand  Trueman  was  no 
scholar,  yet  on  the  other  he  was  no  fool ;  and 
though  he  despised  his  prejudices,  yet  he  thought 
he  might  be  made  a  good  decoy  duck ;  for  if  he 
could  once  bring  Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at 
the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow 
his  example ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes — the  supreme 
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object  of  a  philosopher’s  ambition.  Trueman  came 
accordingly.  He  soon  found  that,  however  he 
might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doctrines  his  friend 
maintained,  yet  that  an  important  lesson  might  be 
learned  even  from  the  worst  enemies  of  truth ; 
namely,  an  ever  wakeful  attention  to  their  grand 
object.  If  they  set  out  with  talking  of  trade  or 
politics,  of  private  news  or  public  affairs,  still  Mr. 
Fantom  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  dar¬ 
ling  doctrines  ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure 
to  end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
ou  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and  the 
blessings  of  philosophy.  “  Oh  !”  said  Trueman  to 
himself,  “  when  shall  I  see  Christians  half  so  much 
in  earnest  ?  W  hy  is  it  that  almost  all  zeal  is  on 
the  wrong  side  ?” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,”  said  Trueman  one  day  at 
breakfast,  “  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but  an  idle 
sort  of  life  here.” — “  Idle,  sir  !”  said  Fantom  ;  “  I 
now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ;  I  have 
indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted  my  talents 
on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one  is  of  no  note  ; 
one  can’t  distinguish  one’s  self.” — “  So  much  the 
better,”  said  Trueman ;  “  I  had  rather  not  distin¬ 
guish  myself,  unless  it  was  by  leading  a  better  life 
than  my  neighbours.  There  is  nothing  I  should 
dread  more  than  being  talked  about.  I  dare  say 
now,  heaven  is  in  a  good  measure  filled  with  people 
whose  names  were  never  heard  out  of  their  own 
street  and  village.  So,  I  beg  leave  not  to  distin¬ 
guish  myself.” — “  Yes,  but  one  may,  if  it  is  only  by 
signing  one’s  name  to  an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper,”  said  Fantom. — “  Heaven  keep  John 
Trueman’s  name  out  of  a  newspaper,”  interrupted 
he  in  a  fright ;  “  for  if  it  be  there,  it  must  either  be 
found  in  the  Old  Bailey  or  the  Bankrupt  List, 
unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off 
my  old  stock.  Well,  but,  Mr.  Fantom,  you,  I 
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suppose,  are  now  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long-  ?” — 
“  0  yes,”  replied  Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  sigh, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  his  words,  “  perfectly  happy  ! 
I  wonder  you  do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  em¬ 
ployments,  and  turn  philosopher  !” — “  Sordid,  in¬ 
deed  !”  said  Trueman;  “do  not  call  names,  Mr. 
Fantom ;  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade. 
What  is  it  has  made  this  country  so  great?  a  country 
whose  merchants  are  princes  ?  It  is  trade,  Mr. 
Fantom,  trade.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  as  well  as  I 
love  business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over¬ 
worked,  I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not  devote 
the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  that  best  purpose,  makes  me 
work  on  :  though  often,  when  I  am  balancing  my 
accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should  neglect  to  balance 
the  grand  account.  But  still,  since,  like  you,  I 
am  a  man  of  no  education,  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
temptations  of  leisure  than  of  those  of  business.  I 
never  was  bred  to  read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  or  some  other  good  book,  or  the  magazine 
or  newspaper ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after  shop 
is  shut,  and  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
fields  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turning 
politician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour  Fantom, 
depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no  learning, 
next  to  God’s  grace,  the  best  preservative  of  human 
virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  political  societies, 
like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  ‘  every  man 
that  is  in  distress,  and  every  man  that  is  in  debt, 
and  every  man  that  is  discontented,’  will  always 
join  himself  unto  them.” 

Fantom.  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful,  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one’s  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity  that,  though 
the  law  is  on  the  look-out  for  treason  and  bias- 
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phemy,  a  little  change  of  name  defeats  its  scrutiny. 
For  instance  ;  you  may  stigmatize  England  under 
the  name  of  Rome,  and  Christianity  under  that  of 
Popery.  The  true  way  is  to  attack  whatever  you 
have  a  mind  to  injure,  under  another  name ;  and 
the  best  means  to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to 
produce  a  few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the 
abuses  of  it.  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceiv¬ 
ably  helped  on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in 
their  ludicrous  narratives  of  credulity,  miracles, 
indulgences,  and  processions,  in  popish  countries, 
all  which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  general 
name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the  Church. 

“  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend  such 
knavery  ?”  said  Mr.  Trueman.  “  Those  who  have 
a  great  object  to  accomplish,”  replied  Mr.  Fantom, 

“  must  not  be  nice  about  the  means.  But  to 
return  to  yourself,  Trueman  ;  in  your  little  con¬ 
fined  situation,  you  can  be  of  no  use.” — “  That  I 
deny,”  interrupted  Trueman ;  “  I  have  filled  all 
the  parish  offices  with  some  credit.  I  never  took  a 
bribe  at  an  election,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  treat ;  1 
take  care  of  my  apprentices,  and  do  not  set  them  a 
bad  example  by  running  to  plays  and  Sadler’s 
Wells  in  the  week,  or  jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all 
day  on  Sundays ;  for  I  look  upon  it  that  the 
country  jaunt  of  the  master  on  Sundays  exposes 
his  servants  to  more  danger  than  their  whole  week’s 
temptations  in  trade  put  together.” 

Fantom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  prejudices 
about  the  Church  and  the  Sabbath,  and  all  that 
antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on  your  own  narrow 
principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being  spend  his  Sun¬ 
day  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day  in  seven  by 
having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  by  going  into  the 
country  to  admire  the  works  of  nature  ? 

Trueman.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God  ;  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
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made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  was  made  by  Him  who  made  all  things  ;  bv 
Him,  who,  when  he  said,  “  Thou  shalt  not  murder,” 
said  also,  “  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day.” 
But  now,  do  you  really  think  that  all  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby- 
hutches,  sulkies,  sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles, 
eabrioles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure-carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roads  ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends  pour  in 
to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  servants 
are  kept  from  church  to  dress  ;  all  those  public 
houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you  read  these 
alluring  words,  An  Ordinary  on  Sundays  ;  I  say, 
do  you  really  believe  that  all  those  houses  and 
carriages  are  crammed  with  philosophers,  who  go 
on  Sundays  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works 
of  nature,  as  you  call  it  ?  Indeed,  from  the  reeling 
gait  of  some  of  them  when  they  go  back  at  night, 
one  might  take  them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the 
tippling  philosophers.  Then,  in  answer  to  your 
charge,  that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it 
is  not  true  ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the 
sick  man’s  friend,  and  to  the  society  for  relieving 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  produce  a 
plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might  be  paid  off  in 
six  months  :  but  all  yours  are  petty  occupations. 

Trueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men,  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an  ounce 
of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands,  and  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  than  speculate  about  doing  a 
ton  in  a  wild  way,  which  I  know  can  never  be 
brought  about. 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  Oh  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence  !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 
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Trueman.  Dear  me!  sure  that  must  be  a  whole¬ 
sale  sort  of  a  job  :  had  not  you  better  try  your 
hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first  ? 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  all 
the  laws,  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would  every¬ 
where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or  what  the 
vulgar  call  providence.  I  would  put  an  end  to  all 
punishments  ;  I  would  not  leave  a  single  prisoner 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  what  I  call  doing 
things  on  a  grand  scale.  “  A  scale  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !”  said  Trueman.  “  As  to  releasing  the 
prisoners,  however,  I  do  not  so  much  like  that,  as 
it  would  be  liberating  a  few  rogues  at  the  expense 
of  all  honest  men  ;  but  as  to  the  rest  of  your  plan, 
if  all  Christian  countries  would  be  so  good  as  turn 
Christians,  it  might  be  helped  on  a  good  deal. 
There  would  be  still  misery  enough  left,  indeed  ; 
because  God  intended  this  world  should  be  earth, 
and  not  heaven.  But,  sir,  among  all  your  aboli¬ 
tions,  you  must  abolish  human  corruption,  before 
you  can  make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  a.s  you 
pretend.  You  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  very  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery  ; 
sin,  sir— sin  :  your  system  of  reform  is  radically 
defective  ;  for  it  does  not  comprehend  that  sinful 
nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.  You 
accuse  government  of  defects  which  belong  to  man. 
to  individual  man,  and  of  course  to  man  collec¬ 
tively.  Among  all  your  reforms,  you  must  reform 
the  human  heart ;  you  are  only  hacking  at  the 
branches,  without  striking  at  the  root.  Banishing 
impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be  like  striking  off 
all  the  pounds  from  an  overcharged  bill ;  and  all  the 
troubles  which  would  be  left,  would  be  reduced  to 
mere  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.” 
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Fantom.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  designed  to  break. 

Trueman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects 
are  in  general  the  offspring  of  restlessness,  vanity, 
and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for  projects,  too  con¬ 
tented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope,  have  too  much 
honesty  and  humility  for  a  philosopher.  The 
utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at  present  is,  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish'  apprentice,  who  has 
been  cruelly  used  by  his  master  :  indeed,  I  have 
another  little  scheme,  which  is  to  prosecute  a  fellow 
in  our  street  who  has  suffered  a  poor  wretch  in  a 
work-house,  of  which  he  had  the  care,  to  perish 
through  neglect;  and  you  must  assist  me. 

Fantom.  The  parish  must  do  that.  You  must 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty  griev¬ 
ances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles  and 
South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to  leave  me 
no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows  of  work- 
houses  and  parish  apprentices.  It  is  provinces, 
empires,  continents,  that  the  benevolence  of  the 
philosopher  embraces ;  every  one  can  do  a  little 
paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Trueman.  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
every  one  does.  If  they  would,  indeed,  your  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  ready  done  to  your  hands,  and  your 
grand  ocean  of  benevolence  would  be  filled  with 
the  drops  which  private  charity  would  throw  into 
it.  I  am  glad,  however,  you  are  such  a  friend  to 
the  prisoners,  because  I  am  just  now  getting  a 
little  subscription  from  our  club,  to  set  free  your 
poor  old  friend  Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest  bro¬ 
ther  tradesman,  who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then 
into  gaol,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely 
through  the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each 
of  us  allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain¬ 
ing  Tom’s  young  family  since  he  has  been  in  prison  ; 
but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more  service  to 
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Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end  lighten  our  own 
expense,  by  paying  down  at  once  a  little  sum  to 
restore  to  him  the  comforts  of  life,  and  put  him  in 
a  way  of  maintaining  his  family  again.  We  have 
made  up  the  money  all  except  five  guineas  ;  I  am 
already  promised  four,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  give  me  the  fifth.  And  so  for  a  single  guinea, 
without  any  of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the 
looking  into  his  affairs,  which  we  have  had  ;  which, 
let  me  tell  you,  is  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of  help¬ 
ing  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving,  of 
redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of  putting 
a  little  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into  action. 
Realize  !  Master  Fantom  :  there  is  nothing  like 
realizing.  “  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  Trueman,”  said 
Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking  very  black,  “  do 
not  think  I  value  a  guinea  ?  no,  sir,  I  despise 
money  ;  it  is  trash,  it  is  dirt,  and  beneath  the 
regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of  the  unfeeling 
inventions  of  artificial  society.  Sir,  I  could  talk  to 
you  for  half  a  day  on  the  abuse  of  riches,  and  on 
my  own  contempt  of  money.” 

Trueman.  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the  trou¬ 
ble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vindicating 
yourself  from  one,  and  of  proving  the  other,  just  to 
put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  give  me  a  guinea, 
without  saying  a  word  about  it:  and  then,  to  you 
who  value  time  so  much,  and  money  so  little,  it  will 
cut  the  matter  short.  But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you 
will  give  nothing,)  I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know 
what  is  the  sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since 
you  always  object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  “  Sir,” 
said  Mr.  Fantom,  “  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher 
is  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
whole  world  enlightened.” 

Trueman,  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the  light  of 
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the  gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one  religion  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  that  no  religion  is  best  of  all ; 
and  that  we  shall  become  wiser  and  better  by  setting 
aside  the  very  means  which  Providence  bestowed  to 
make  us  wise  and  good ;  in  short,  if  you  want  to 
make  the  whole  world  philosophers,  why,  they  had 
better  stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to  the  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore  bless 
God  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of  diffusing 
it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  his 
friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a  subscription 
on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise  them ;  saying, 
“  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  institutions.  I  would 
indeed  change  the  object  of  instruction,  but  I  would 
have  the  whole  world  instructed.” 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter,  had 
quietly  sat  by  their  work,  ventured  to  put  in  a  word, 
a  liberty  she  seldom  took  with  her  husband;  who,  in 
his  zeal  to  make  the  whole  world  free  and  happy, 
was  too  prudent  to  include  his  wife  among  the 
objects  on  whom  he  wished  to  confer  freedom  and 
happiness.  “  Then,  my  dear,”  said  she,  “  I  wonder 
you  do  not  let  your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little. 
The  maids  can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them  time 
to  learn.  William  too  has  never  been  at  church 
since  we  came  out  of  town.  He  was  at  first  very 
orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he  is  seldom  sober  of 
an  evening;  and  in  the  morning  when  he  should  be 
rubbing  the  tables  in  the  parlour,  he  is  generally 
lolling  upon  them,  and  reading  your  little  manual 
of  the  new  philosophy.” — “  Mrs.  Fantom,”  said  her 
husband  angrily,  “  you  know  that  my  labours  for 
the  public  good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my 
own  family.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  papa,”  said  Miss  Polly ; 
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“  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school,  as 
you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentlemen  came  a  beg¬ 
ging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you  were  wish¬ 
ing  for;  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  to  be  done 
good  to  at  once.” 

Trueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  wonder¬ 
ful  man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevolence  at 
so  small  an  expense.  To  love  mankind  so  dearly, 
and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities  of  doing  them  good; 
to  have  such  a  noble  zeal  for  the  millions,  and  to 
feel  so  little  compassion  for  the  units ;  to  long  to 
free  empires  and  enlighten  kingdoms,  and  yet  deny 
instruction  to  your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your 
own  family.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy  and  so  much  frugality 
at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me  in  a 
partition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhouse,  between  the 
old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed,  and  the  young, 
whom  I  want  to  have  more  worked. 

Fantom.  Sir,  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with  the 
partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it  down  to 
an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I  despise  the  man 
whose  benevolence  is  swallowed  up  in  the  narrow 
concerns  of  his  own  family,  or  parish,  or  country. 

Trueman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is 
as  well  to  do  one’s  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of  another 
man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is  as  well  as  to 
do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I  had  as  lieve  help 
Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as  a  Pole  or  a  South 
American,  though  I  should  be  very  glad  to  help 
them  too.  But  one  must  begin  to  love  somewhere, 
and  to  do  good  somewhere;  and  I  think  it  is  as 
natural  to  love  one’s  own  family,  and  to  do  good 
in  one’s  own  neighbourhood,  as  to  any  body  else. 
And  if  every  man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  coun¬ 
try,  did  the  same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would 
meet,  and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
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good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good;  so  my  schemes 
would  jut  into  my  neighbour’s;  his  projects  would 
unite  with  those  of  some  other  local  reformer,  and 
all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove-tail  exactness. 
And  what  is  better,  all  would  join  in  furnishing  a 
living  comment  on  that  practical  precept,  “  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be  on  the 
watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his  benevolence. 

Trueman.  Yes,  sir,  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  they  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can¬ 
not  grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little,  snug, 
kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers  in  the 
mean  while:  and  so,  between  the  great  things  that 
he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that  he  will  not  do, 
life  passes,  and  nothing  will  be  done. 

Just  at  this  moment  Miss  Polly  Fantom  (whose 
mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before)  started  up, 
let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  “  O  papa,  do  but 
look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire  there  is  yonder  on 
the  common!  If  it  were  the  fifth  of  November,  I 
should  think  it  were  a  bonfire.  Look  how  it  blazes !” 
— “  I  see  plain  enough  what  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Fan¬ 
tom,  sitting  down  again  without  the  least  emotion. 
“  It  is  Jenkins’s  cottage  on  fire.” — “  What,  poor 
John  Jenkins,  who  works  in  our  garden,  papa?” 
said  the  poor  girl  in  great  terror.  “  Do  not  be 
frightened,  child,”  answered  Fantom,  “  we  are  safe 
enough;  the  wind  blows  the  other  way.  Why  did 
you  disturb  us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant?” 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.” — “  Sit  down !”  said 
Mr.  Trueman :  “  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a  stone, 
but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  common  nature  with 
Jenkins  whose  house  is  burning.  Come  along — 
let  us  fly  to  help  him,”  continued  he,  running  to  the 
door  in  such  haste  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat, 
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though  it  hung  just  before  him—1 “  Come,  Mr.  Fan- 
tom — come,  my  little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma 
was  here — I  am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now — we 
may  all  do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  use  at 
a  fire.  Even  you,  Miss  Polly,  may  save  some  of 
those  poor  people’s  things  in  your  apron,  while  your 
papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.”  All  this  he  said  as 
he  ran  along  with  the  young  lady  in  his  hand  ;  not 
doubting  but  Fantom  and  his  whole  family  were 
following  close  behind  him. — But  the  present  dis¬ 
tress  was  neither  grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from 
home  to  satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of 
the  philosopher,  who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the 
flames  to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swal¬ 
lowed  up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not  yet  a 
philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed  by  the 
maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress.  William  Wil¬ 
son,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist,  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Jenkins,  whom 
he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for  presuming  to  complain 
because  William  always  purloined  the  best  fruit  for 
himself  before  he  set  it  on  his  master’s  table.  Jen¬ 
kins  also,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had 
refused  to  leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do 
Will’s  work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or 
read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very  furiously. 
Mr.  Trueman’s  exertions  were  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice.  He  directed  the  willing,  and  gave  an  example 
to  the  slothful.  By  living  in  London,  he  had  been 
more  used  to  the  calamity  of  fire  than  the  country 
people,  and  knew  better  what  was  to  be  done.  In 
the  midst  of  the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who 
never  attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran 
backwards  and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  “  Oh,  my 
child !  my  little  Tommy !  Will  no  one  save  my 
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Tommy?”  Any  woman  might  have  uttered  the  same 
words,  but  the  look  which  explained  them  could 
only  come  from  a  mother.  Trueman  did  not  stay 
to  ask  if  she  were  the  owner  of  the  house,  and 
mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his  way  to  do  all  the 
good  which  could  be  done  first,  and  then  to  ask 
questions.  All  he  said  was,  “Tell  me  which  is  the 
room  ?”  The  poor  woman,  now  speechless  through 
terror,  could  only  point  up  to  a  little  window  in  the 
thatch,  and  then  sunk  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a  thick  smoke, 
and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which  the  fire  had 
not  yet  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the  loft,  snatched 
up  the  little  creature,  who  was  sweetly  sleeping  in 
its  poor  hammock,  and  brought  him  down  naked  in 
his  arms  :  and  as  he  gave  him  to  the  half-distracted 
mother,  he  felt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would 
have  been  no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run, 
even  if  no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stupitied  by  his  misfortune,  had  never 
thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who  expected 
every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a  second,  had  not 
been  able  to  do  any  thing  towards  saving  little 
Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  Miss  Fan- 
tom’s  apron,  saying,  “  Did  not  I  tell  you,  my  dear, 
that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a  fire  ?”  He 
then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child  home,  and 
ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow  her,  saying,  he 
would  return  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all  safe 
in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  Trueman 
could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom’s. — The  instant  he  opened  the  parlour  door 
he  eagerly  cried  out,  “  Where  is  the  poor  woman, 
Mr.  Fantom?” — “  Not  in  my  house,  I  assure  you,” 
answered  the  philosopher.  “  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  it  was  a  very  romantic  thing  to  send  her  and 
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her  child  to  me  :  you  should  have  provided  for  them 
at  once,  like  a  prudent  man.” — “  I  thought  1  had 
done  so,”  replied  Trueman,  “  by  sending  them  to 
the  nearest  and  the  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  immediate 
assistance.” — “  So  immediate,”  said  Fantorn,  “  that 
I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house,  for  fear 
what  might  happen.  So  I  packed  her  off,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  to  the  workhouse  ;  with  orders  to 
the  overseers  not  to  let  her  want  for  any  thing.” 

“  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,”  cried 
Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  “  to  expect  that  the  over¬ 
seers  will  be  more  humane  than  yourself?  But  is 
it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that  helpless  creature, 
not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry  a  naked  child,  at 
such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place  so  distant,  so  ill 
provided,  and  in  such  a  condition  ?  I  hope  at  least 
you  have  furnished  them  with  clothes  ;  for  all  their 
own  little  store  were  burnt.” — “  Not  I,  indeed,” 
said  Fantom.  “  What  is  the  use  of  parish-officers, 
but  to  look  after  these  petty  things  ?” 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman’s  way,  when  he  began  to 
feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak  ; 
because,  he  used  to  say,  “  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.”  So,  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  changing  his  clothes, 
which  were  very  wet  and  dirty,  from  having  worked 
so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked  out  again,  having 
first  inquired  the  road  the  woman  had  taken.  At 
the  door  he  met  Mrs.  Fantom  returning  from  her 
visit.  He  told  her  his  tale ;  which  she  had  no 
sooner  heard,  than  she  kindly  resolved  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  search  of  Jenkins’s  wife.  She  had  a 
wide  common  to  walk  over  before  she  could  reach 
either  the  workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She 
had  crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able  ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at  Mr. 
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Fantom’s,  and  her  strength  quite  failing  her,  she 
had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the  common. 
Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs.  Fantom  came  up 
at  this  very  time.  The  former  had  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  bring  a  cordial,  and  the  latter  had  gone 
back  and  stuffed  her  pockets  with  old  baby  linen. 
Mr.  Trueman  soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
labourer,  who  happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to 
carry  the  mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little 
shivering  baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr.  Trueman 
set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who  was  distressed 
to  know  what  was  become  of  his  wife  and  child  ; 
for  having  heard  that  they  were  seen  going  towards 
Mr.  Fantom’s,  he  despaired  of  any  assistance  from 
that  quarter.  Mr.  Trueman  felt  no  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  uniting  this  poor  man  to  his  little  family. 
There  was  something  very  moving  in  this  meeting, 
and  in  the  pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their 
deliverance.  They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost 
their  all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones  might 
have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  expressed  at  the 
safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  inheritance  but  poverty. 
These  are  among  the  feelings  with  which  Providence 
sometimes  overpays  the  want  of  wealth.  The  good 
people  also  poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on 
their  deliverer,  who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was 
no  more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he  had 
been  of  working  for  them.  Mr.  Trueman,  while 
assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jenkins  and  his 
wife  were  both  very  honest  and  very  pious  people ; 
so  he  told  them  he  would  not  only  pay  for  their  new 
lodging,  but  undertake  to  raise  a  little  subscription 
among  his  friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards 
rebuilding  their  cottage  ;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in  the 
fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

c  2 
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This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given  such 
a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman’s  spirits,  that  long 
before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every  trace  of  ill- 
humour.  “  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,”  said  he  gaily,  as 
he  opened  the  door,  “  now  do  tell  me  how  you 
could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help  me  to  put  out 
the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins’s  1”  “  Because,”  said  Fan¬ 

tom,  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a  far  nobler  project 
than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a  little  thatched  cottage. 
Sir,  I  was  contriving  to  put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  confla¬ 
gration  of  a  far  more  dreadful  kind, — a  fire,  sir,  in 
the  extinction  of  which  universal  man  is  con¬ 
cerned  : — I  was  contriving  a  scheme  to  extinguish 
the  fires  of  the  inquisition.”  “  Why,  man,  they 
don’t  blaze,  that  I  know  of,”  returned  Trueman. 
“  I  own,  that  of  all  the  abominable  engines  which 
the  devil  ever  invented  to  disgrace  religion  and 
plague  mankind,  that  inquisition  was  the  very 
worst.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  popery  has  ven¬ 
tured  at  these  diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon.  So  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried 
to  the  real  fire  of  Jenkins’s  cottage,  would  have 
done  more  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  out  an 
imaginary  flame  which  no  longer  burns.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  God  can 
send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  supersti¬ 
tion  :  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the  other 
extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes  too. 

‘  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,’  sir,  ‘  that  it 
cannot  destroy,  any  more  than  that  it  cannot  save.’ 
In  the  mean  time,  I  must  repeat  it ;  you  and  I  are 
rather  called  upon  to  save  a  neighbour  from  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  flames  of  his  house,  just  under  our  own 
window,  than  to  write  about  the  fires  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  ;  which,  if  fear,  or  shame,  or  the  restoration  of 
common  sense,  had  not  already  put  out,  would  have 
hardly  received  a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as 
you  and  I.” 
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“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Fantom,  “Jenkins  is  an  imper¬ 
tinent  fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because  he 
says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  best 
master  in  England,  than  work  in  my  garden  on  a 
Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to  read  the  Age 
of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to  church,  he  refused 
to  work  for  me  at  all,  with  some  impertinent  hint 
about  God  and  Mammon.” 

“  Oh,  did  he  so  ?”  said  Mr.  Trueman.  “  Now  I 
will  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him  a 
handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  if,  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he  stays  to 
consider  whether  the  owner  has  offended  him.  Oh, 
Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you  still,  if  you  will 
produce  me,  out  of  all  your  philosophy,  such  a 
sentence  as,  ‘  Love  your  enemy  —  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you — if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  I  will  give  up 
the  blessed  Gospel  for  the  Age  of  Reason,  if 
you  will  only  bring  me  one  sentiment  equivalent 
to  this.” 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business,  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  had 
cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  Trueman  did 
not  forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make  up  also  a 
quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  family,  to  which 
he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel  of  good  books, 
which  indeed  always  made  a  part  of  his  charities  ; 
as  he  used  to  say,  there  was  something  cruel  in 
that  kindness  which  was  anxious  to  relieve  the 
bodies  of  men,  but  was  negligent  of  their  souls. 
He  stood  in  person  to  the  new-born  child,  and  ob¬ 
served  with  much  pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his 
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wife  thought  a  christening,  not  a  season  for  merry¬ 
making,  but  a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they 
dedicated  their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming 
seriousness. 

Trueman  left  the  cottage,  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom’s  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit  down 
to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis¬ 
order.  William  was  also  rather  more  negligent  than 
usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he  gave 
them  beer  ;  and  he  took  away  the  clean  plates,  and 
gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom  soon  disco¬ 
vered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk  ;  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the 
room,  charging  that  he  should  not  appear  in  his 
presence  in  that  condition.  William  obeyed  ;  but 
having  slept  an  hour  or  two,  and  got  about  half 
sober,  he  again  made  his  appearance.  His  master 
gave  him  a  most  severe  reprimand,  and  called  him 
an  idle,  drunken,  vicious  fellow.  “  Sir,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam,  very  pertly,  “If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and 
then,  I  only  do  it  for  the  good  of  my  country,  and 
in  obedience  to  your  wishes.”  Mr.  Fantom,  tho¬ 
roughly  provoked,  now  began  to  scold  him  in  words 
not  fit  to  be  repeated,  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  “  Why,  sir,”  said  William,  “  you  are  a 
philosopher,  you  know ;  and  I  have  often  overheard 
you  say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are 
public  benefits ;  and  so  I  thought  that  getting 
drunk  was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  the 
public  as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Get  out  of  my  house,”  said  Mr.  Fantom  in  a 
great  rage.  “I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
longer,”  said  William,  “  so  pay  me  my  wages.” — 
“  Not  I,  indeed,”  replied  the  master;  “  Nor  will  I 
give  you  a  character  ;  so  never  let  me  see  your 
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face  again.”  William  took  his  master  at  his  word, 
and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  but  went  out  of 
the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible.  When  they 
found  he  was  really  gone,  they  made  a  hue-and- 
cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they  had  examined 
if  he  had  left  every  thing  in  the  house  as  he  had 
found  it.  But  William  had  got  out  of  reach,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  stand  such  a  scrutiny.  On 
examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that  all  his  old 
port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  missed  three  of 
her  best  new  spoons.  William  was  pursued,  but 
without  success  ;  and  Mr.  Fantom  was  so  much 
discomposed,  that  he  could  not,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  talk  on  any  subject  but  his  wine  and  his  spoons, 
nor  harangue  on  any  project  but  that  of  recovering 
both  by  bringing  William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fantom, 
having  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  be  ashamed  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  such  ungoverned  pas¬ 
sion.  He  made  the  best  excuse  he  could  ;  said  no 
man  was  perfect,  and,  though  he  owned  he  had  been 
too  violent,  yet  he  still  hoped  William  would  be 
brought  to  the  punishment  he  deserved.  “  In  the 
mean  time,”  said  Mr.  Trueman,  “  seeing  how  ill 
philosophy  has  agreed  with  your  man,  suppose  you 
were  to  set  about  teaching  your  maids  a  little  reli¬ 
gion  ?”  Mr.  Fantom  coolly  replied,  “  that  the 
impertinent  retort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not 
spoil  a  system.”  “  Your  system,  however,  and 
your  own  behaviour,”  said  Trueman,  “  have  made 
that  footman  a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable 
for  his  offences.”  “  Not  I  truly,”  said  Fantom  ; 
he  has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  he  has  neither  seen 
me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk,  and  I  defy  you  to 
say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  moral  man,  sir.” 

“  Mr.  Fantom,”  said  Trueman,  “  if  you  were  to 
get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night,  you 
would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and  give  a 
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dreadful  example  to  your  family;  but  great  as  those 
sins  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to 
lessen  them!  still  they  are  not  worse,  nay,  they  are 
not  so  bad,  as  the  pestilent  doctrines  with  which  you 
infect  your  house  and  your  neighbourhood.  A  bad 
action  is  like  a  single  murder.  The  consequence 
may  end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
but  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun¬ 
powder  into  a  town  ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ;  there 
are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  end  to  its  mischief. 
The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action  may  cease  in  time, 
and  the  consequences  of  your  bad  example  may 
end  with  your  life ;  but  souls  may  be  brought  to 
perdition  by  a  wicked  principle  after  the  author  of 
it  has  been  dead  for  ages.” 

Fantom.  You  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who  has 
never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this  nonsense 
of  future  punishment  is  now  done  away.  It  is  our 
benevolence  which  makes  us  reject  your  creed  ;  we 
can  no  more  believe  in  a  Deity  who  permits  so  much 
evil  in  the  present  world,  than  one  who  threatens 
eternal  punishment  in  the  next. 

Trueman.  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
merciful  than  God  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who  sent 
his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners? 

Fantom.  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the  Deity 
from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives  you  of  him. 
“  To  be  sure  I  do,”  said  Trueman  :  “  can  you  tell 
me  any  way  of  getting  a  better  notion  of  him  ?  1 

do  not  want  any  of  your  farthing-candle  philosophy 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom. 
My  Bible  tells  me  that  ‘  God  is  love;’  not  merely 
loving, but  love.  Now, do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
very  essence  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery  among 
his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be,  some  way  or  other, 
or  somewhereorother,  fortheir  good?  You  forget,  too, 
that  in  a  world  where  there  is  sin,  there  must  be  misery. 
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Then,  too,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  sufferers,  and  partly  to  try  the 
prosperous  ;  for  by  trouble  God  corrects  some  and 
tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom  Saunders  had  not 
been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I — no,  I  beg  pardon, 
you  saved  your  guinea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I 
could  not  have  shewn  our  kindness  in  getting  him 
out ;  nor  would  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  own  patience  and  sub¬ 
mission  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So  you  see 
one  reason  why  God  permits  misery,  is,  that  good 
men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  lessening  it.”  Mr. 
Fantom  replied,  “  There  is  no  object  which  I  have 
more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I  told  you,  a  plan  in  my 
head  of  such  universal  benevolence  as  to  include  the 
happiness  of  all  mankind.” — “  Mr.  Fantom,”  said 
Trueman,  “  I  feel  that  I  have  a  general  good-will 
to  all  my  brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as 
much  money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
1  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am  more 
called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a  poor 
neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to,  than  to 
form  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind,  too  exten¬ 
sive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chimerical  to  be 
put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  a  little 
ignorant  tradesman  to  distract  himself  with  project¬ 
ing  schemes  which  require  the  wisdom  of  scholars, 
the  experience  of  statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings 
to  accomplish.  I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor 
reform  the  evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free 
an  aggrieved  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relieve 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen  ;  and  I  can 
labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  family.” 

Some  weeks  after  this,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who  had 
been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  related  above, 
and  who  had  also  robbed  his  master  of  some  wine  and 
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some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom,  glancing  his  eye  over 
the  letter,  said,  “  It  is  dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ; 
that  rascal  is  got  into  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with 
all  my  heart,  it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels. 
I  hope  he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged.” 
— “  O,  ho  !  my  good  friend,”  said  Trueman,  “  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons,  you  would  just 
let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
should  happen  to  rob  you.  General  benevolence, 
I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  resentments, 
though  individual  kindness  is  not  consistent  with 
universal  philanthropy.”  Mr.  Fantom  drily  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  was  not  fond  of  jokes,  and  proceeded 
to  read  the  letter.  It  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  his  late  master  would  condescend  to  pay  him 
one  visit  in  his  dark  and  doleful  abode  ;  as  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  before  the  dreadful  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

“  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,”  said  True¬ 
man  ;  “  it  is  but  a  morning’s  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end,  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.” — 
“  Not  I,  truly,”  said  Fantom ;  “  he  deserves 

nothing  at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with. — Such  port  is  not  to  be  had  for  money  ! 
and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen  !” — “  As  to 
the  wine,”  said  Trueman,  “I  am  afraid  you  must 
give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get  any  tidings 
of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make  such  a  confes¬ 
sion  as  may  be  very  useful  to  others,  which,  you 
know,  is  one  grand  advantage  of  punishments ; 
and,  besides,  we  may  afford  him  some  little  com¬ 
fort.” — “  As  to  comfort,  he  deserves  none  from 
me,”  said  Fantom  ;  “  and  as  to  his  confessions, 
they  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  but  as  they  give  me 
a  chance  of  getting  my  spoons  ;  so  I  do  not  much 
care  if  I  do  take  a  ride  with  you.” 
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When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  Trueman’s 
tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  deplored  the 
corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes  such  rigorous 
confinement  indispensably  needful,  not  merely  for 
the  punishment  ot  the  offender,  but  for  the  safety 
of  society.  Fantom,  from  mere  trick  and  habit, 
was  just  preparing  a  speech  on  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  the  cruelty  of  imprisonment :  for  he  had 
a  set  of  sentiments,  collected  from  the  new  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  he  always  kept  by  him.  fhe  naming 
a  man  in  power  brought  out  the  ready  cut  and 
dried  phrases  against  oppression.  The  idea  of 
rank  included  every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every 
virtue  :  and  he  was  furnished  with  all  the  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and 
prisons,  which  the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But 
his  mechanical  benevolence  was  suddenly  checked  , 
the  recollection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spoons 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  saying  a 
word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  unhappy 
William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the  door. 
The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit.  He  gioaned 
piteously  ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither  heaid  the  doot 
open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen.  He  was  attempting 
to  pray,  but  in  an  agony  which  made  his  woids 
hardly  intelligible.  Thus  much  they  could  make 

out _ “  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  the  chief 

of  sinners  !”  then  suddenly  attempting  to  start  up, 
but  prevented  by  his  irons,  he  roared  out,  “  O 
God  !  thou  canst  not  be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have 
denied  thee ;  I  have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who 
died  for  me;  I  have  broken  lus  laws;  I  have 
derided  his  word  ;  I  have  resisted  his  Spirit ;  I 
have  laughed  at  that  heaven  which  is  shut  against 
me-  I  have  denied  the  truth  of  those  torments 
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which  await  me.  To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  Oh  for 
a  longer  space  for  repentance  !  Oh  for  a  short 
reprieve  from  hell  !” 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud,  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread¬ 
ful,  that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than  have 
exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length  the 
poor  wretch  said,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  melted 
a  heart  of  stone,  “  O,  s-ir,  are  you  there  ?  I  did 
indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my  dreadful  sentence 
is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  !  to-morrow  !  to¬ 
morrow  ! — But  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to 
you.”  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who  again  ven¬ 
tured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons.  “  Sir,”  said 
William,  “  I  could  not  die  without  making  my 
confession.” — “  Ay,  and  restitution  too,  I  hope,” 
replied  Fantom  ;  “  where  are  my  spoons  ?” — “  Sir, 
they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of  my  wretched  booty. 
But,  oh,  sir  !  those  spoons  make  so  petty  an  article 
in  my  black  account,  that  I  hardly  think  of  them. 
Murder  !  sir,  murder  is  the  crime  for  which  I  am 
justly  doomed  to  die.  Oh,  sir  !  who  can  abide  the 
anger  of  an  offended  God  ?  Who  can  dwell  with 
feverlasting  burnings  ?”  As  this  was  a  question 
which  even  a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr. 
Fantom  was  going  to  steal  off,  especially  as  he 
now  gave  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons  ;  but  William 
called  him  back  :  “  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you, 
as  you  will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occasion. 
You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to  suffer 
a  shameful  death.  Yes,  sir,  you  made  me  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer.” — “  How  dare 
you,  William,”  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with  great  emo¬ 
tion,  “  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause  of  such 
horrid  crimes  ?” — “  Sir,”  answered  the  criminal, 
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“  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which  lead  to 
those  crimes.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  should  never 
have  fallen  into  sins  deserving  of  the  gallows,  if  1 
had  not  overheard  you  say  there  was  no  hereafter, 
no  judgment,  no  future  reckoning.  O,  sir  !  there 
is  a  hell,  dreadful,  inconceivable,  eternal  !”  Here, 
through  the  excess  of  anguish,  the  poor  fellow 
fainted  away.  Mr.  Fantom,  who  did  not  at  all 
relish  this  scene,  said  to  his  friend,  “  Well,  sir,  we 
will  go,  if  you  please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done.” 

“  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Trueman  mournfully,  “  you 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  for  I  see 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.” — “  What !” 
rejoined  the  other,  “  do  you  think  it  possible  his 
life  can  be  saved.” — “  No,  indeed,”  said  True¬ 
man  ;  “  but  I  hope  it  is  possible  his  soul  may  be 

saved.”- - -“I  do  not  understand  these  things,” 

said  Fantom,  making  toward  the  door. — “  Nor  I 
neither,”  said  Trueman  ;  “  but,  as  a  fellow-sinner, 
I  am  bound  to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man. 
Do  you  go  home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your 
Treatise  on  Universal  Benevolence  and  the  Blessed 
Effects  of  Philosophy  ;  and,  hark  ye,  be  sure  you  let 
the  frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  William  on 
the  gibbet ;  that  will  be  what  our  minister  calls  a 
practical  illustration.  You  know  I  hate  theories  ; 
this  is  realizing  ;  this  is  philosophy  made  easy  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  This  is  the  precious  fruit 
which  grows  on  that  darling  tree,  so  many  slips  of 
which  have  been  transplanted  from  that  land  of 
liberty  of  which  it  is  the  native,  but  which,  with  all 
your  digging,  planting,  watering,  dunging,  and 
dressing,  will,  I  trust,  never  thrive  in  this  blessed 
land  of  ours.” 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off,  to  finish  his  work  at 
home  ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish  his  in  the 
prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretched 
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convict ;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  him,  and  read 
to  him  the  penitential  psalms,  and  some  portions  of 
the  Gospel.  But  he  was  too  humble  and  too  pru¬ 
dent  a  man  to  venture  out  of  his  depth  by  argu¬ 
ments  and  consolations  which  he  was  not  warranted 
to  use :  this  he  left  for  the  clergyman  ;  but  he 
pressed  on  William  the  great  duty  of  making  the 
only  amends  now  in  his  power  to  those  whom  he 
had  led  astray.  They  then  drew  up  the  following 
paper,  which  Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave 
away  at  the  place  of  execution  : 

The  last  Words,  Confession,  and  dying  Speech  of 

William  Wilson,  who  was  executed  at  Chelms¬ 
ford  for  murder. 

“  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I  was 
a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  a  little 
higher  wages,  I  left  a  good  place  to  go  and  live 
with  Mr.  Fantom,  who,  however,  made  good  none 
of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard  master. 
Full  of  fine  words  and  charitable  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  poor  ;  but  apt  to  oppress,  overwork,  and 
under-pay  them.  In  his  service  I  was  not  allowed 
time  to  go  to  church.  This  troubled  me  at  first, 
till  I  overheard  my  master  say,  that  going  to  church 
was  a  superstitious  prejudice,  and  only  meant  for 
the  vulgar.  Upon  this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ; 
for  I  thought  there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one 
for  the  master,  and  one  for  the  servant.  Finding 
my  master  never  prayed,  I  too  left  off  praying;  this 
gave  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  that  I  from 
that  time  fell  into  almost  every  sin.  I  was  very 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing  my 
master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that  death  was 
only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and  judgment  were 
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but  an  invention  of  priests,  to  keep  the  poor  in  order. 
I  mention  this  as  a  warning  to  all  masters  and 
mistresses,  to  take  care  what  they  converse  about 
while  servants  are  waiting  at  table.  They  cannot 
tell  how  many  souls  they  have  sent  to  perdition  by 
such  loose  talk.  The  crime  for  which  I  die  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  principles  I  learnt  of 
my  master.  A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  throws  off 
religion,  may  escape  the  gallows,  because  want 
does  not  drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes  which 
lead  to  it;  but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy  man, 
who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  no  dreadful  reck¬ 
oning  ?  Honesty  is  but  a  dream,  without  the  awful 
sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Virtue  is  but  a 
shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors  and  the 
promises  of  the  gospel.  Morality  is  but  an  empty 
name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle  and  power 
of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow-servants ! 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  never  be  tempted 
away  from  a  sober  service  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
more  wages  ;  never  venture  your  immortal  souls  in 
houses  where  God  is  not  feared.  And  now  hear 
me,  O  my  God,  though  I  have  blasphemed  thee  ! 
forgive  me,  O  my  Saviour,  though  1  have  denied 
thee !  O  Lord  most  holy,  O  God  most  mighty, 
deliver  me  from  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death, 
and  receive  my  soul  for  His  sake  who  died  for 
sinners. 

“  William  Wilson.” 

Mr.  Trueman  would  never  leave  this  poor  peni¬ 
tent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  but  attended 
him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart.  This  pious  cler¬ 
gyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he  thought  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  state.  When  Mr.  Trueman  ventured  to  men¬ 
tion  his  hope,  that  though  his  penitence  was  late, 
yet  it  was  sincere,  and  spoke  of  the  dying  thief  on 
the  cross  as  a  ground  of  encouragement,  the  minis- 
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ter,  with  a  very  serious  look,  made  this  answer: 
“  Sir,  that  instance  is  too  often  brought  forward,  on 
occasions  to  which  it  does  not  apply :  I  do  not 
chuse  to  say  any  thing  to  your  application  of  it  in 
the  present  case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  -words 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief :  ‘  There 
is  one  such  instance  given,  that  nobody  might 
despair ;  and  there  is  but  one,  that  nobody  might 
presume.’  ” 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  had  mercy 
on  his  soul ! 
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HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


PART  I. 

The  Visit. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to  meet 
last  year  at  Weyhill-fair.  They  were  glad  to  see 
each  other,  as  they  had  but  seldom  met  of  late ; 
Mr.  Bragwell  having  removed  some  years  before 
from  Mr.  Worthy’s  neighbourhood,  to  a  distant 
village,  where  he  had  bought  an  estate. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
grazier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what  worldly 
men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had  also  been 
a  man  of  great  industry  ;  that  is,  he  had  paid  a 
diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his  own  interest. 
He  understood  business,  and  had  a  knack  of  turning 
almost  every  thing  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had 
that  sort  of  sense,  which  good  men  call  cunning, 
and  knaves  call  wisdom.  He  was  too  prudent  ever 
.to  do  any  thing  so  wrong  that  the  law  could  take 
hold  of  him  ;  yet  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about 
the  morality  of  an  action,  when  the  prospect  of  en¬ 
riching  himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the  chance 
of  hurting  his  character  was  small.  The  corn  he 
sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  always  quite  so 
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good  as  the  samples  he  had  produced  at  market ; 
and  he  now  and  then  forgot  to  name  some  capital 
blemish  in  the  horses  he  sold  at  the  fair.  He  scorned 
to  be  guilty  of  the  petty  frauds  of  cheating  in 
weights  and  measures,  for  he  thought  that  was  a 
beggarly  sin  ;  but  he  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in 
making  a  bargain,  and  fancied  it  shewed  his  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  of  a  dealer. 

It  was  his  constant  rule  to  undervalue  everything 
he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to  overvalue  every  thing 
he  was  about  to  sell ;  but  as  he  seldom  lost  sight  of 
his  discretion,  he  avoided  every  thing  that  was  very 
shameful ;  so  that  he  was  considered  merely  as  a 
hard  dealer,  and  a  keen  hand  at  a  bargain.  Now 
and  then,  when  he  had  been  caught  in  pushing  his 
own  advantage  too  far,  he  contrived  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape  by  turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  saying 
it  was  a  good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  that  he  had 
only  a  mind  to  divert  himself  with  the  folly  of  his 
neighbour,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  a  high 
value  on  character :  not,  indeed,  that  he  had  a  right 
sense  of  its  worth  ;  he  did  not  consider  reputation 
as  desirable  because  it  increases  influence,  and  for 
that  reason  strengthens  the  hands  of  a  good  man, 
and  enlarges  his  sphere  of  usefulness :  but  he  made 
the  advantage  of  reputation,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  good,  centre  in  himself.  Had  he  observed  a 
strict  attention  to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not 
have  got  on  so  fast  in  the  world  as  those  do  who 
consult  expediency  rather  than  probity :  while, 
without  a  certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also, 
that  he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put 
other  men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as 
much  on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who 
thought  all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  his 
guard  against  them. 
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Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  favourite  maxim;  namely, 
that  a  man’s  success  in  life  was  a  sure  proof  of  his 
wisdom  ;  and  that  all  failure  and  misfortune  was 
the  consequence  of  a  man’s  own  folly.  As  this 
opinion  was  first  taken  up  by  him  from  vanity  and 
ignorance,  so  it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  by 
his  own  prosperity.  He  saw  that  he  himself  had 
succeeded  greatly  without  either  money  or  educa¬ 
tion  to  begin  with ;  and  he  therefore  now  despised 
every  man,  however  excellent  his  character  or 
talents  might  be,  who  had  not  the  same  success  in 
life.  His  natural  disposition  was  not  particularly 
bad,  but  prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart.  He 
made  his  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  without 
any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadvantages,  or 
the  visitations  of  Providence.  He  thought,  for  his 
part,  that  every  man  of  sense  could  command  suc¬ 
cess  on  his  undertakings,  and  control  and  dispose 
the  events  of  his  own  life. 

But  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
less  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good  but  a  wise 
man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when  children  in  the 
same  house;  but  with  this  difference,  that  Worthy 
was  the  nephew  of  the  master,  and  Bragwell  the 
son  of  the  servant. 

Bragwell’s  father  had  been  a  ploughman  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Worthy’s  uncle,  a  sensible  man,  who 
farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who,  having 
no  children,  bred  up  young  Worthy  as  his  son, 
instructed  him  in  the  business  of  husbandry,  and  at 
his  death  left  him  his  estate.  The  father  of  Worthy 
was  a  pious  clergyman,  who  lived  with  his  brother 
the  farmer,  in  order  to  help  out  a  narrow  income. 
He  had  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  instruction  of 
his  son,  and  used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a 
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saying,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written 
by  one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  pro¬ 
duced — That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
one  ought  to  be  acquainted,  Religion,  and  his  own 
business.  While  he,  therefore,  took  care  that  his 
son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer,  he  filled 
up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his  mind ;  so  that 
young  Worthy  had  read  more  good  books,  and 
understood  them  better,  than  most  men  in  his 
station.  His  reading,  however,  had  chiefly  been 
confined  to  husbandry  and  divinity,  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  of  the  most  immediate  importance 
to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Brag- 
well  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  likely  to  be  as  opposite 
to  each  other  a?  two  men  could  well  be,  who  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condition,  and  who  were 
neither  of  them  without  credit  in  the  world.  Brag- 
well  indeed  made  far  the  greater  figure  ;  for  he  liked 
to  cut  a  dash,  as  he  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to 
make  the  ancient  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  stare, 
at  seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expense.  And  while  it  was  the  study 
of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station,  and  to  set  a  good 
example  to  those  about  him,  it  was  the  delight  of 
Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his  way  of  life,  men  of  larger 
fortune.  He  did  not  see  how  much  this  vanity 
raised  the  envy  of  his  inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his 
equals,  and  the  contempt  of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but  vain, 
violent,  and  ambitious ;  very  ignorant,  and  very 
high-minded.  She  had  married  Bragwell  before  he 
was  worth  a  shilling,  and  as  she  had  brought  him  a 
good  deal  of  money,  she  thought  herself  the  grand 
cause  of  his  rising  in  the  world  ;  and  thence  took 
occasion  to  govern  him  most  completely.  When¬ 
ever  he  ventured  to  oppose  her,  she  took  care  to  put 
him  in  mind  that  he  owed  every  thing  to  her;  that, 
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had  it  not  been  for  her,  lie  might  still  have  been 
stumping  after  a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old 
Worthy’s  farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had 
made  a  gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about 
making  him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teazing 
him  till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations 
who  worked  in  the  farm  :  she  next  drew  him  off  from 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acquaintance  ;  and  at 
last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the  place  where 
he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  woman  !  she  had  not 
sense  and  virtue  enough  to  see  how  honourable  it  is 
for  a  man  to  raise  himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means, 
and  then  to  help  forward  his  poor  relations  and 
friends  ;  engaging  their  services  by  his  kindness,  and 
endeavouring  to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life 
to  the  best  account — -that  of  making  it  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  assisting  those  who  had  a  natural  claim  to 
his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence ;  for  no  one 
could  say  that  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of  scold¬ 
ing  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 
overlooking:  a  fault.  Towards  her  two  daughters 
her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise.  In  them  she  could 
see  nothing  but  perfections  ;  but  her  extravagant 
fondness  for  these  girls  was  full  as  much  owing  to 
pride  as  to  affection.  She  was  bent  on  making  a 
family,  and  having  found  out  that  she  was  too  igno¬ 
rant,  and  too  much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting 
money,  ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she 
looked  to  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  family  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  in  this  hope 
she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery  for  their 
sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  impertinence  from 
them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them  above 
their  neighbours ;  for  she  used  to  say,  what  was  the 
use  of  having  substance,  if  her  daughters  might  not 
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carry  themselves  above  girls  who  had  nothing  ?  To 
do  her  justice,  she  herself  would  be  about  early  and 
late,  to  see  that  the  business  of  the  house  was  not 
neglected.  She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry, 
and  continued  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heap¬ 
ing  up  money  for  her  daughters.  Yet  her  whole 
notion  of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle ;  and  though  she  was  willing  to  be  a 
drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her  daughters 
gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  To  be  well  dressed, 
to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  nothing,  or  nothing 
which  is  of  any  use,  was  what  she  fancied  distin¬ 
guished  people  in  genteel  life.  And  this  is  too  com¬ 
mon  a  notion  of  a  fine  education  among  a  certain 
class ;  they  do  not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but 
by  their  show.  They  estimate  the  value  of  their 
children’s  education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  not 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness  it  bestows.  People 
of  this  stamp  often  take  a  pride  in  the  expense  of 
learning,  instead  of  taking  pleasure  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  it.  And  the  silly  vanity  of  letting  others 
see  that  they  Can  afford  any  thing,  often  sets  parents 
on  letting  their  daughters  learn  not  only  things  of 
no  use,  but  things  which  may  be  really  hurtful  in 
their  situation  ;  either  by  setting  them  above  their 
proper  duties,  or  by  taking  up  their  time  in  a  way 
inconsistent  with  them. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a  boarding 
school,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold  up  their 
heads  as  high  as  any  body ;  to  have  more  spirit 
than  to  be  "put  upon  by  any  one ;  never  to  be  pitiful 
about  money,  but  rather  to  shew  that  they  could 
afford  to  spend  with  the  best ;  to  keep  company 
with  the  richest  and  most  fashionable  girls  in  the 
school,  and  to  make  no  acquaintance  with  farmers' 
daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  age  of  leaving 
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school,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafted  on 
their  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added,  but 
the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  religion 
they  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing,  since  none 
was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Christianity  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  education  which  belonged  only 
to  charity  schools.  They  went  to  church  indeed 
once  a  Sunday,  yet,  effectually  to  counteract  any 
benefit  such  an  attendance  might  produce,  it  was 
the  rule  of  the  school  that  they  should  use  only 
French  prayer-books:  of  course,  such  superficial 
scholars  as  Miss  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally 
praying  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  while  girls  of  better 
capacity  and  more  industry  would  infallibly  be 
picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb,  and  par¬ 
ticiple  of  a  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn  act  of 
kneeling  before  the  Father  of  spirits,  “  who  searcheth 
the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins.”  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Sunday,  they  learnt  their  worldly 
tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- work,  which  omission 
alone  marked  the  distinction  of  Sunday  from  other 
days;  and  the  governess  being  a  French  Roman 
Catholic,  it  became  a  doubtful  point  with  some 
people,  whether  her  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the 
article  of  religion  would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of 
her  pupils.  Of  knowledge,  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
got  just  enough  to  laugh  at  their  fond  parents’  rustic 
manners  and  vulgar  language,  and  just  enough 
taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every  girl  who  was  not 
as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for  the 
heavy  expense  of  their  bringing-up,  by  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  become  fine 
ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying  them  above  their 
station ;  and  to  this  hope  she  constantly  referred  in 
all  her  conversations  with  them ;  assuring  them  that 
all  her  happiness  depended  on  their  future  elevation. 

Their  father  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment,  that 
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they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  He  had  had  no  learning  himself,  and 
could  write  but  poorly,  and  owed  that  skill  he  had 
in  figures  to  his  natural  turn  for  business.  He 
reasonably  hoped  that  his  daughters,  after  all  the 
money  he  had  spent  on  them,  would  now  write  his 
letters  and  keep  his  accounts.  And  as  he  was  now 
and  then  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
children  to  nurse  him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  assist¬ 
ants  to  relieve  him. 

When  they  came  home,  however,  lie  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two  smart 
showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither  dutiful 
daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  faithful  stewards  to 
keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  children  to  manage  his 
house.  They  neither  soothed  him  by  their  kindness 
when  he  was  sick,  nor  helped  him  by  their  industry 
when  he  was  busy.  They  thought  the  maid  might 
take  care  of  him  in  the  gout,  as  she  did  before ;  for 
they  fancied  that  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile 
employment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  ciphering,  he 
soon  found,  to  his  cost,  that  though  they  knew  how 
to  speyid  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet  they 
did  not  know  so  well  how  to  cast  them  up.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  general,  especially 
in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  grounded  in  so  in¬ 
dispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  acquirement  as 
arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours,  ventured 
to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in  making  the 
pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a  scornful  smile, 
whether  she  had  sent  them  to  boarding-school  to 
learn  to  cook  ;  and  added,  that  they  supposed  she 
would  expect  them  next  to  make  hasty-puddings  for 
the  hay-makers.  So  saying,  they  coolly  marched  off 
to  their  music.  When  the  mother  found  her  girls 
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were  too  polite  to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take 
comfort  in  observing  how  her  parlour  was  set  out 
with  their  fillagree  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and 
cut  paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsichord, 
and  the  night  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours.  When 
they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty  ball,  or 
a  strolling  play,  with  some  company  as  idle  and  as 
smart  as  themselves,  they  were  driven  for  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  circulating  library.  Jack,  the  plough- 
boy,  on  whom  they  had  now  put  a  livery-jacket, 
was  employed  half  his  time  in  trotting  backwards 
and  forwards  with  the  most  wretched  trash  the  little 
neighbouring  book-shop  could  furnish.  The  choice 
was  often  left  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who 
had  general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and 
a  great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at  which 
they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others,  there  was 
no  system  of  education  which  had  any  immediate 
reference  to  the  station  of  life  to  which  the  girls 
chiefly  belonged.  As  persons  in  the  middle  line, 
for  want  of  that  acquaintance  with  books,  and  with 
life  and  manners,  which  the  great  possess,  do  not 
always  see  the  connexion  between  remote  conse¬ 
quences  and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and 
inappropriate  system  of  education  do  not  strike  them 
so  forcibly;  and  provided  they  can  pay  for  it,  which 
is  made  the  grand  criterion  between  the  lit  and  the 
unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed  to  consider  the 
value,  or  rather  the  worthlessness,  of  the  thing  which 
is  paid  for  ;  but  literally  go  on  to  give  their  money 
for  that  ivhicli  is  not  bread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  to 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  education.  Instead 
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of  such  books  as  might  help  to  confirm  and  strength¬ 
en  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their  station  ;  in  humi¬ 
lity,  efconomy,  meekness,  contentment,  self-denial, 
and  industry  ;  the  studies  now  adopted  are,  by  a 
graft  on  the  old  stock,  made  to  grow  on  the  habits 
acquired  at  school.  Of  those  novels  and  plays 
which  are  so  eagerly  devoured  by  persons  of  this 
description,  there  is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is 
not  founded  upon  principles  which  would  lead 
young  women  of  the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented 
with  their  station.  It  is  rank — it  is  elegance — it  is 
beauty — it  is  sentimental  feelings — it  is  sensibi¬ 
lity — it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or 
some  quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable 
person  to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is 
the  ruling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman, 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  impropriety,  be¬ 
comes  absurdity,  becomes  sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we  are 
describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for  idle¬ 
ness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when  these 
two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Worthy,  met  at 
Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before.  After  many  hearty 
salutations  had  passed  between  them,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  should  spend  the  next  day  with 
his  old  friend,  whose  house  was  not  many  miles 
distant.  Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following 
manner:  “We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day’s 
chat  for  years,”  said  he,  “  and  as  1  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  will 
take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass  the 
evening  in  debating,  as  we  used  to  do.  You  know 
I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and  am  reck¬ 
oned  not  to  make  the  worst  figure  at  our  club:  I 
had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good  learning  as  you  had, 
because  your  father  was  a  parson,  and  you  got  it 
tor  nothing ;  but  I  can  bear  my  part  pretty  well,  for 
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all  that.  When  any  man  talks  to  me  about  his 
learning,  I  ask  if  it  has  helped  him  to  get  a  good 
estate :  if  he  says  no,  then  1  would  not  give  him  a 
rush  for  it ;  for  of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the 
world,  if  it  does  not  make  a  man  rich?  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  : 
but  now  don’t  let  your  wife  put  herself  into  a  fuss 
for  me ;  don’t  alter  your  own  plain  way  ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old  friends  ; 
though,  1  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well  in  the 
world.” 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy  coolly 
answered,  that  certainly  worldly  prosperity  ought 
never  to  make  any  man  proud,  since  it  is  God  who 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches,  and  without  his  bless¬ 
ing  'tis  in  vain  to  rise  up  early,  and  to  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  Mr.  Bragwell 
reached  Mr.  Worthy’s  neat  and  pleasant  dwelling. 
He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  reverse  of  his  own. 
It  had  not  so  many  ornaments,  but  it  had  more 
comforts.  And  when  he  saw  his  friend’s  good  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair  in  a  warm  corner,  he  gave  a 
sigh  to  think  how  his  own  had  been  banished,  to 
make  room  for  his  daughter’s  piano-forte.  Instead 
of  made  flowers  in  glass-cases,  and  tea-chests  and 
screens  too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home, 
and  about  which  he  was  cautioned  and  scolded  as 
often  as  he  came  near  them  ;  his  daughters  watching 
his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  as  they  would 
have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat  in  a  china  shop. 
Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw  some  neat  shelves  of 
good  books  for  the  service  of  the  family,  and  a  small 
medicine  chest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepared  a 
plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner.  The  tarts  were  so 
excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret  kind  of  regret 
that  his  own  daughters  were  too  genteel  to  do  any 
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thing  so  very  useful.  Indeed,  he  had  been  always 
unwilling  to  believe  that  any  thing  which  was  very 
proper  and  very  necessary,  could  be  so  extremely 
vulgar  and  unbecoming  as  his  daughters  were 
always  declaring  it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience 
of  the  little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things  were 
not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to  suppose. 
But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  ;  for  his  daughters  con¬ 
stantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  a  favourite  saying  of 
theirs,  which  equally  indicated  affectation  and  vul¬ 
garity — that  it  was  better  to  be  out  of  the  world 
than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  after  dinner,  the  women  went  out  to  their 
several  employments,  and  Mr.  Worthy,  being  left 
alone  with  his  guest,  the  following  discourse  took 
place. 

Brag  well.  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty¬ 
looking  girls,  Worthy  ;  but  I  wonder  they  don’t  tiff 
off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as  much  fat 
and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half  maintain  my 
reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don’t  consider  Avhat  I  might  afford 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point;  but  I  con¬ 
sider  also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a  man 
of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  useful  ways 
of  laying  out  money,  that  1  feel  as  if  it  were  a 
sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling.  Having  had 
the  blessing  of  a  good  education  myself,  I  have  been 
able  to  give  the  like  advantage  to  my  daughters. 
One  of  the  best  lessons  I  have  taught  them  is,  to 
know  themselves ;  and  one  proof  that  they  have 
learnt  this  lesson  is,  that  they  are  not  above  any  of 
the  duties  of  their  station.  They  read  and  write 
well ;  and  when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my 
accounts  in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put 
them  to  learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these 
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might  either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so 
both  time  and  money  might  have  been  thrown 
away ;  or  they  might  have  proved  worse  than  no¬ 
thing  to  them,  by  leading  them  into  wrong  notions, 
and  wrong  company.  Though  we  do  not  wish 
them  to  do  the  laborious  parts  of  the  dairy  work, 
yet  they  always  assist  their  mother  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it.  As  to  their  appearance,  they  are  every 
day  nearly  as  you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sundays 
they  are  very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a 
decent  and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets, 
fringes,  furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments ;  no 
trains,  turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  among 
my  cheese  and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  vanity, 
but  much  mortification,  if  a  stranger,  seeing  farmer 
Worthy’s  daughters  at  church,  should  ask  who 
those  fine  ladies  were. 

Brag  well.  Now,  I  own  I  should  like  to  have  such 
a  question  asked  concerning  my  daughters.  I  like 
to  make  people  stare  and  envy.  It  makes  one  feel 
one’s  self  somebody.  I  never  feel  the  pleasure  of 
having  handsome  things  so  much  as  when  1  see 
they  raise  curiosity  :  and  I  enjoy  the  envy  of  others, 
as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my  own  prosperity.  But  as 
to  yourself,  to  be  sure,  you  best  know  what  you 
can  afford:  and,  indeed,  there  is  some  difference 
between  your  daughters  and  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

Worthy.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any  ex¬ 
pense,!  always  ask  myself  these  two  short  questions  ; 
first,  Can  I  afford  it  ?  secondly,  Is  it  proper  for  me  ? 

Bragwell.  I)o  you  so  ?  Now,  I  own  I  ask  myself 
but  one  :  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take  care  to 
make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay  for  a  thing, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me  from  having  it. 

Worthy.  Certainly.  But  a  man’s  own  prudence, 
his  love  of  propriety,  and  sense  of  duty,  ought  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper  thing,  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  if  there  were  somebody  to  hinder  him. 
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Bragwell.  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who  is 
hindered  from  having  any  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  in  want  ot  money  to  pay  for  it. 
I  am  no  friend  to  debt.  A  poor  man  must  want  on. 

Worthy.  But  I  hope  my  children  have  learnt  not 
to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper  for  them. 
They  are  very  industrious  ;  they  attend  to  business 
all  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  sit  down  to  their 
work  or  a  good  book.  I  take  care  that  neither 
their  reading  nor  conversation  shall  excite  any  de¬ 
sires  or  tastes  unsuitable  to  their  condition.  They 
have  little  vanity,  because  the  kind  ot  knowledge 
they  have  is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration ; 
and  from  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter¬ 
ing  of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  secured 
them,  by  keeping  them  in  total  ignorance  of  all 
such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  I  trust 
they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am  sure  they  seem 
cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am  sick,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  them  dispute  which  shall  wait  upon  me ;  for 
_they  say  the  maid  cannot  do  it  so  tenderly  as  them¬ 
selves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Bragwell. 
An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye.  Vain  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what  a  difference 
a  religious  and  a  worldly  education  made  on  the 
heart,  and  how  much  the  former  regulated  even  the 
natural  temper.  Another  thing  which  surprised 
him  was,  that  these  girls  living  a  life  of  domestic 
piety,  without  any  public  diversion,  should  be  so 
very  cheerful  and  happy ;  while  his  own  daughters, 
who  were  never  contradicted,  and  were  indulged 
with  continual  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
ill-tempered.  That  they  who  were  more  humoured 
should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who  were  more 
amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him  much.  He 
envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his  children, 
though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turned  it  oh'  thus  : 
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Bmgwell.  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
mopes  of.  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  such 
a  lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
they  get  the  fashions.  What  with  the  descriptions 
in  the  magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  the  pocket- 
books,  they  have  them  in  a  twinkling,  and  outdo 
their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  used  to  take  in 
the  County  Journal,  because  it  was  useful  enough 
to  see  how  oats  went,  the  time  of  high  water,  and 
the  price  of  stocks.  But  when  my  ladies  came 
home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon  wheedled  out  of  that, 
and  forced  to  take  a  London  paper,  that  tells  a 
deal  about  caps  and  feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery 
of  the  quality,  and  the  French  dress  and  the  French 
undress.  When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a 
bag,  they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what 
violet  soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they 
never  care  how  cow’s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they 
can  get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses. 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day  about 
cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they  were 
beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  1  found  it  was 
cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine  butter  for 
the  hair. 

Worthy.  But  do  your  daughters  never  read  ? 

Bragwell.  Read!  I  believe  they  do  too.  Why, 
our  Jack,  the  ploughboy,  spends  half  his  time  in 
going  to  a  shop  in  our  market-town,  where  they 
let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers.  And 
they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours  on 
the  edges,  and  gimcracks,  and  powder-puffs,  and 
wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and  every 
thing  in  the  world  that’s  genteel  and  of  no  use. 
’Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack  with  a  basket 
full  of  these  books  ;  so  having  some  time  to 
spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little  what  they  were 
about. 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
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was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 

them  the  true  use  ot'  time. 

Bragwell.  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty  much 
out.  1  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it  :  it 
was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring ;  it 
was  all  about  my  Lord,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  the 
Captain.  But  1  never  met  with  such  nonsensical 
fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more  like 
that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you  know, 
nor  the  captain  of  our  fencibles,  than  chalk  is  like 
cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at  first,  and  began 
to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a  godly  book  ;  for  there 
was  a  deal  about  hope  and  despair,  and  death,  and 
heaven,  and  angels,  and  torments,  and  everlasting 
happiness.  But  when  I  got  a  little  on,  I  found 
there  was  no  meaning  in  all  these  words,  or,  if  any, 
it  was  a  bad  meaning.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps, 
only  meant  a  moment’s  disappointment  about  a  bit 
of  a  letter  ;  and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two 
people  talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes. 
In  short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies. 
The  people  talk  such  wild  gibberish,  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk  ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea  the 
next ;  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow  ;  wait¬ 
ing-maids  in  the  morning,  and  duchesses  at  night- 
Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual  way,  as  it 
does  at  home  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the  stroke  of  a 
wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a  word  ;  the  dis¬ 
inherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is  the  overgrown  heir 
of  the  next  :  now  a  bride  and  bridegroom  turn  out 
to  be  brother  and  sister,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
prove  to  be  no  relations  at  all.  You  and  I,  master 
Worthy,  have  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think 
it  very  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money 
together  ;  you  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
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few  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  these  books  had  the  bank  of  England  in  his 
’scrutore.  Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I 
never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and 
another  has  got  another.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible  ;  our  parson  is 
learned  ;  the  squire  is  rich ;  I  am  rather  generous  ; 
one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty  ;  and  both  mine  are 
genteel.  But  in  these  books,  (except  here  and 
there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than  Satan  him¬ 
self,)  every  man  and  woman’s  child  of  them  are  all 
wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and  rich,  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the  last  degree. 
Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in  one  thing  and  bad 
in  another,  like  my  live  acquaintance  ;  but  it  is  all 
up  to  the  skies,  or  down  to  the  dirt. — I  had  rather 
read  Tom  Hickathrift,  or  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  a 
thousand  times. 

Worthy.  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous  ;  I  will  go 
farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear  wicked 
also  :  and  I  should  account  the  reading  of  them  a 
great  mischief,  especially  to  people  in  middling  and 
low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the  account  the  great 
loss  of  time  such  reading  causes,  and  the  aversion 
it  leaves  behind  for  what  is  more  serious  and  solid. 
But  this,  though  a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst. 
These  books  give  false  views  of  human  life.  They 
teach  a  contempt  for  humble  and  domestic  duties  ; 
for  industry,  frugality,  and  retirement.  Want  of 
youth  and  beauty  is  considered  in  them  as  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Plain  people,  like  you  and  me,  are  objects 
of  contempt.  Parental  authority  is  set  at  nought. 
Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against  parents  and 
guardians  fill  half  the  volumes.  They  consider 
love  as  the  great  business  of  human  life,  and  even 
teach  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  love  to  be  regu- 
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lated  or  restrained  ;  and  to  the  indulgence  of  this 
passion  every  duty  is  therefore  sacrificed.  A 
country  life,  with  a  kind  mother  or  a  sober  aunt, 
is  described  as  a  state  of  intolerable  misery  :  and 
one  would  be  apt  to  fancy  from  their  painting,  that 
a  good  country  house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy 
father  the  gaoler.  Vice  is  set  off  with  every  orna¬ 
ment  which  can  make  it  pleasing  and  amiable  ; 
while  virtue  and  piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by 
tacking  to  them  something  that  is  silly  or  absurd. 
Crimes  which  would  be  considered  as  hanging 
matter  at  our  country  assizes — at  least,  if  I  were  a 
juryman,  I  should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of 
heroes,  “  guilty ,  death ” — are  here  made  to  take  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some 
wild  flight  of  unnatural  generosity.  Those  crying 
sins,  adultery,  gaming,  duels,  and  self-murder, 
are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness  of  them 
is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  soft  descriptions, 
that  even  innocent  girls  get  to  lose  their  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  to  talk  with  complacency  of  thmgs 
which  should  not  be  so  much  as  named  by  them. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mischief 
(continued  Mr.  Worthy,)  from  which,  I  dare  say, 
great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  station  are  safe 
enough,  if  I  did  not  know  and  lament  that  this 
corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even  among  some 
of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  an  evil  which  is 
spreading  every  day.  Poor  industrious  girls,  who 
get  their  bread  by  the  needle  or  the  loom,  spend 
half  the  night  in  listening  to  these  books.  Thus 
the  labour  of  one  girl  is  lost,  and  the  minds  of  the 
rest  are  corrupted  ;  for  though  their  hands  are 
employed  in  honest  industry,  which  might  help  to 
preserve  them  from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are 
at  that  very  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descrip¬ 
tions  which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it  : 
and  when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  soft 
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and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious  ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  too  far 
when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  manner  in 
which  young  women,  who  have  to  work  for  their 
bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselves,  added  to 
the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books,  contribute 
together  to  bring  them  to  destruction,  more  than 
almost  any  other  cause.  Now  tell  me,  do  not  you 
think  these  wild  books  will  hurt  your  daughters  ? 

Bragwell.  Why,  I  do  think  they  are  grown  full 
of  schemes,  and  contrivances,  and  whispers ;  that’s 
the  truth  on’t.  Every  thing  is  a  secret.  They 
always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  something ; 
and  when  nothing  comes  on’t,  then  they  are  sulky 
and  disappointed.  They  will  not  keep  company 
with  their  equals  ;  they  despise  trade  and  farming  ; 
and  I  own  I'm  for  the  stuff.  I  should  not  like 
them  to  marry  any  but  a  man  of  substance,  if  he 
was  ever  so  smart.  Now  they  will  hardly  sit  down 
with  a  substantial  country  dealer.  But  if  they  hear 
of  a  recruiting  party  in  our  market  town,  on  goes 
the  finery — off  they  are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is 
patched  up.  They  want  something  at  the  book¬ 
shop  or  the  milliner’s  ;  because  I  suppose  there  is  a 
chance  that  some  jackanapes  of  an  ensign  may 
be  there  buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do 
grow  a  little  uneasy  ;  for  I  should  not  like  to  see 
all  1  have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose,  and  walked  out  to  view 
the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly  to  admire 
the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw  ;  but  never 
forgot  to  compare  it  with  something  larger,  and 
handsomer,  or  better,  of  his  own.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  self  was  his  standard  of  perfection  in  every 
thing.  '  All  he  himself  possessed  gained  some  in¬ 
creased  value  in  his  eyes  from  being  his  ;  and  in 
surveying  the  property  of  his  friend,  he  derived 
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food  for  his  vanity,  from  things  which  seemed  least 
likely  to  raise  it.  Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of 
success,  of  merit,  in  any  thing  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Worthy,  led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior 
advantage  of  his  own  of  the  same  kind  :  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
in  walking  over  the  farm  of  his  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him  which 
all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always  on  the 
watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  to  some  useful  point. 
And  whenever  people  resolve  to  go  into  company 
with  this  view,  it  is  commonly  their  own  fault  if  some 
opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account  does  not  offer. 

He  saw  Bragwell  was  intoxicated  with  pride,  and 
undone  by  success  ;  and  that  his  family  was  in  the 
high-road  to  ruin  through  mere  prosperity.  He 
thought  that  if  some  means  could  be  found  to  open 
his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to  which  he  was  now 
totally  blind,  it  might  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him.  The  more  Mr.  Worthy  reflected,  the  more  he 
wished  to  undertake  this  kind  office.  He  was  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Bragwell  would  bear  it,  but  he  was 
very  sure  it  was  his  duty  to  attempt  it.  As  Mr. 
Worthy  was  very  humble  himself,  he  had  great 
patience  and  forbearance  with  the  faults  of  others. 
He  felt  no  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  for  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
made  him  to  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
had  given  him  many  advantages  ;  a  pious  father, 
and  a  religious  education  :  this  made  him  humble 
under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charitable 
towards  the  sins  of  others  who  had  not  had  the 
same  privileges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a  very 
serious  conversation  with  his  guest,  he  was  stopped 
by.  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who  told  them 
supper  was  ready. 
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PART  II. 

A  Conversation. 

Soon  after  supper,  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room  with 
her  daughters,  at  her  husband’s  desire  ;  for  it  was 
his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to  Bragwell  than 
was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him  to  hear  before 
others.  The  two  farmers  being  seated  at  their  little 
table,  each  in  a  handsome  old-fashioned  great  chair, 
Bragwell  began. 

“It  is  a  great  comfort,  neighbour  Worthy,  at  a 
certain  time  of  life,  to  be  got  above  the  world  :  my 
notion  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the  first 
part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down  and 
enjoy  himself  for  the  remainder.  Now,  though  I 
hate  boasting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend,  I 
am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me  tell 
you  then,  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  any 
man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin  to  think  I 
have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I  have  got  my 
money  with  character,  and  I  mean  to  spend  it  with 
credit.  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  I  set  a  good 
example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I  serve  God,  I 
honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.” 

“  This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,”  replied 
Mr.  Worthy  ;  “  but,”  added  he,  “  I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
men  are  commonly  aware  of.  Suppose  then  that 
you  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  coolly,  we  have  the 
evening  before  us.  What  if  we  sit  down  together 
as  two  friends,  and  examine  one  another.” 

Bragwell,  who  loved  argument,  and  who  was  not 
a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  morality, 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word  that  he 
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would  take  in  pood  part  any  thing  that  should  be 
said  to  him.  Worthy  was  about  to  proceed,  when 
Bragwell  interrupted  him  for  a  moment,  by  saying, 
— “  But  stop,  friend,  before  we  begin,  I  wish  you 
would  remember  that  we  have  had  a  long  walk, 
and  I  want  a  little  refreshment ;  have  you  no 
liquor  that  is  stronger  than  this  cider  ?  I  am  afraid 
it  will  give  me  a  fit  of  the  gout.” 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  another  of  spirits  ;  saying,  that  though 
he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine  himself,  yet 
his  wife  always  kept  a  little  of  each,  as  a  provision 
in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it.  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  this  is  no 
better  than  English  ;  I  always  use  foreign  myself.” 
— “  I  bought  this  for  foreign,”  said  Mr.  Worthy. 
— “  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirits,  I  assure  you  ;  but 
I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreign  nearly  as 
cheap  as  English.”  Mr.  Worthy  replied  that  he 
thought  that  was  impossible. 

Bragwell.  O  no  ;  there  are  ways  and  means— 
a  word  to  the  wise — there  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  that  lives  upon  the  south-coast — you  are  a 
particular  friend,  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-dozen 
gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy.  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  bottle. — 
“  Ask  no  questions,”  said  the  other,  “  I  never  say 
any  thing  to  any  one  ;  and  who  is  the  wiser 
“  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  land,”  said  Mr.  Worthy  ;  “  here  is  a  fine 

specimen  of  your  morality.” 

Bragwell.  Come,  come,  don’t  make  a  fuss  about 
trifles.  If  every  one  did  it,  indeed  it  would  be 
another  thing  ;  but.  as  to  my  getting  a  little  good 
brandy  cheap,  why,  that  can’t  hurt  the  revenue 
much. 
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Worthy.  Pray,  Mr.  Bragwell,  what  should  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a  bag, 
and  take  out  a  few  guineas  ? 

Bragwell.  Think  !  why,  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged,  to  be  sure. 

Worthy.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
king’s  treasury  ? 

Bragwell.  In  the  king’s  treasury  !  worse  and 
worse  !  What,  rob  the  king’s  treasury  !  Well,  I 
hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
taken  up  and  executed  ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall  all 
be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  more  into  it.  But  what  think  you  if  the  fellow 
should  be  found  to  have  stopped  some  money  in  its 
way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  the 
bag  after  it  got  there  ? 

Bragwell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge,  I  would 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Bragwell,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to  him¬ 
self  the  king’s  money  in  its  way  to  the  treasury, 
and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as  if  he  dipt 
his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  the  treasury 
chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  exactly. 
Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offended,  and  ex¬ 
claimed, — “  What,  Mr.  Worthy  !  do  you  pretend 
to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man,  because  I  like  to 
get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can  ?  and  because  I 
like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  family  ?  Sir,  I  repeat 
it ;  I  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  neighbour. 
I  say  the  Lord’s  prayer  most  days,  I  go  to  church 
on  Sundays,  I  repeat  my  creed,  and  keep  the 
ten  commandments ;  and  though  I  now  and 
then  get  a  little  brandy  cheap,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  I  will  venture  to  say,  I  do  as  much  as 
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can  be  expected  of  any  man,  and  more  than  the 
generality.” 

Worthy .  Come,  then,  since  you  say  you  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  offended  if  I 
ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

Bragivell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do  : 
look’ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don’t  pretend  to  much 
reading  ;  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If  my 
father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should  have 
made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks,  but  I 
hope  good  sense  and  a  good  heart  may  teach  a 
man  his  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which  our 
Saviour  gave  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Bragivell.  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why  the  ten 
commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know  where  to  find 
the  commandmants  as  well  as  you  do  ;  for  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  I  am  churchwarden,  and  I  can  see  from 
the  altar-piece  where  the  ten  commandments  are, 
without  your  telling  me,  for  my  pew  directly 
faces  it. 

Worthy.  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  meaning 
of  them. 

Bragivell.  What  !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  that  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com¬ 
mandments  ? 

Worthy.  No  ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

Bragivell.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof ;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep  at 
least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  left  side  of  the 
altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the  other 
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table  ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God,  will  be 
likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 

Bragwell.  What !  do  you  think  that  I  serve 
two  Gods  ?  do  you  think  then  that  I  make  graven 
images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  ?  do  you  take 
me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater '( 

Worthy.  Don’t  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray,  is  there  nothing  in  the  world  you 
prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of  ?  do  you 
not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or  your  crops, 
or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  and  your  own 
way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ?  do  you 
never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure  than  you 
think  of  Him,  and  follow  them  more  eagerly  than 
your  religious  duty  ? 

Bragwell.  O  !  there’s  nothing  about  that  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  “  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me.”  Now,  it  is  certainly  a  man’s  duty  to  love 
his  father  and  mother  ;  nay,  it  would  be  wicked 
not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we  must  not  love  even 
these  more  than  our  Creator  and  our  Saviour. 
Well,  I  think,  on  this  principle,  your  heart  pleads 
guilty  to  the  breach  of  the  first  and  second  com¬ 
mandments  ;  let  us  proceed  to  the  third. 

Bragwell.  That  is  about  swearing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bragwell  guilty 
of  much  profaneness  in  using  the  name  of  his 
Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words  have  been 
avoided,  in  writing  this  history,)  now  told  him  that 
he  had  been  waiting  the  whole  day  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reprove  him  for  his  frequent  breach  of 
the  third  commandment. 

“  Good  L — d  !  I  break  the  third  command¬ 
ment  !”  said  Bragwell  ;  “  no,  indeed,  hardly  ever. 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then. 
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when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion  :  and  in  such 
a  case,  why,  by  G — d,  you  know  the  sin  is  with 
those  who  provoke  me,  and  not  with  me ;  but, 
upon  my  soul,  I  don’t  think  I  have  sworn  an  oath 
these  three  months;  no,  not  I,  faith,  as  I  hope  to 
be  saved.” 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  no  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  last 
speech  you  have  made. 

Bragwell.  Lord,  bless  me  !  sure  you  mistake. 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G — d  to  wit¬ 
ness,  I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  1  have 
been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What  !  is  it  no  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use  it 
lightly,  irreverently,  and  familiarly,  as  you  have 
done  ?  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  us  not  to 
swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God,  but  he  has 
said,  “  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven  nor 
by  the  earth,”  and  in  order  to  hinder  our  invent¬ 
ing  any  other  irreligious  exclamations  or  expres¬ 
sions,  he  has  even  added,  “  but  let  your  commu¬ 
nication  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ;  for  whatso¬ 
ever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation  and  denial, 
cometh  of  evil.”  Nay,  more,  so  greatly  do  I  reve¬ 
rence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that  I  think  even 
some  good  people  have  it  too  frequently  in  their 
mouths,  and  that  they  might  convey  the  idea 
without  the  word. 

Bragwell.  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little  more 
care,  I  believe ;  I  vow  to  Heaven  I  did  not  know 
there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it ;  but  my 
daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some  of 
these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make  me 
believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous  vulgar 
to  swear. 
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Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  encou¬ 
rage  it  by  their  own  practice.  And,  indeed,  they 
betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds  also  by 
it ;  for  none  who  truly  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner  them¬ 
selves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  pained  at  it. 

Bragwell.  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e’en  give  up  this  point ; — 
so  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread 
upon  sure  ground  ;  for,  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon 
me,  you  can’t  accuse  me  of  being  a  sabbath- 
breaker,  since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  my 
life,  unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  gospel  allows, 
by  saying,  “  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sabbath,”  our  own  sickness,  or 
attending  on  the  sickness  of  others,  are  lawful 
impediments. 

Bragwell.  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  obliged 
to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go  a  journey, 
or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps  some  friend 
may  call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be  very  cold,  or 
very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

Worthy.  Poor  excuses  !  Mr.  Bragwell.  Do 
you  call  these  lawful  impediments  ?  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday  spent  ? 

Bragwell.  Oh,  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am  ever 
so  sleepy. 

Worthy.  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 

I  suppose  ? 

Bragwell.  Why,  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
contrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
common  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday  ;  in  consequence 
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of  which,  one  eats,  you  know,  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
one  has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerful  glass ; 
and  all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy, 
you  know. 

Worthy.  And  don’t  you  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when  the 
weather  is  good  ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  just 
before  you  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them  ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don't  you  settle  an 
account  ?  or  write  a  few  letters  of  business  after 
church  ? 

Bragwell.  I  can’t  say  but  I  do  ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  any  body,  so  long  as  I  set  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Worthy.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday- 
evenings  ? 

Bragwell.  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visiting 
Sunday-afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad  to  get 
out  at  any  rate  ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she  says,  that, 
being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  besides,  it  saves  her  time  on  a  week  day : 
so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my  own  way,  and  when 
I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies,  who  are  ready  to  faint 
at  the  smell  of  tobacco,  I  can  venture  to  smoke  a 
pipe,  and  drink  a  sober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a 
dozen  friends. 

Worthy.  Which  punch  being  made  of  smuggled 
brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord’s  day,  in  very  vain 
as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  company,  you  are 
enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of  God  and '  that  of 
your  country  at  a  stroke  :  and  I  suppose,  when  you 
are  got  together,  you  speak  of  your  cattle,  or  of 
your  crops,  after  which  perhaps  you  talk  over  a  few 
of  your  neighbours’  faults,  and  then  you  brag  a 
little  of  your  own  wealth,  or  vour  own  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Bragwell.  Why,  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
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that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain  :  and  yet  you  arc  a  little  mis¬ 
taken  too ;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a  word  for 
several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any  thing  but  politics. 

Worthy.  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im¬ 
prove  your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  ? 

Bragwell.  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on’t. 

Worthy.  And  then  you  call  names,  and  swear 
a  little,  I  suppose. 

Bragwell.  Why,  when  one  is  contradicted,  and 
put  in  a  passion,  you  know,  and  when  people,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  one’s  inferiors,  won’t  adopt  all 
one’s  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  can’t  bear  it. 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  gone 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  ? 

Bragwell.  That  is  just  as  it  happens:  sometimes 
I  read  the  newspaper ;  and,  as  one  is  generally 
most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing,  I  go  to 
bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  days,  that 
I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my  business  the  next 
morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I  sup¬ 
pose;  for  1  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little  later 
in  the  morning. 

Bragwell.  Come,  come.  We  shan’t  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing  one 
at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth  ;  for  my 
father  and  mother  have  been  dead  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy  ;  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkindness 
to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

Bragwell.  Oh,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not  blame 
me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife’s  fault.  He  was  as 
good  a  lad  as  ever  lived,  to  be  sure,  and  my  own 
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brother’s  son ;  but  my  wife  could  not  bear  that  a 
boy  in  a  carter’s  frock  should  be  about  the  house* 
calling  her  aunt.  We  quarrelled  like  dog  and  cat 
about  it ;  and  when  he  was  turned  away,  she  and  I 
did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of  doors, 
and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are  no  very 
convincing  proofs  of  your  observance  of  the  fifth 
commandment. 

Brag  well.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth  ; 
for  you  don’t  think  I  commit  murder,  1  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Brag  well.  Murder  !  What,  I  kill  any  body  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough  to 
keep  any  man  from  actual  murder  ;  let  me  ask, 
however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust  anger, 
and  passion,  and  revenge  ?  as,  for  instance,  do  you 
never  feel  your  resentment  kindle  against  some  of 
the  politicians  who  contradict  you  on  a  Sunday 
night  ?  and  do  you  never  push  your  animosity 
against  somebody  that  has  affronted  you,  further 
than  the  occasion  can  justify  ? 

Bragwell.  Hark’ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  without 
my  being  even  with  him.  So,  as  to  injuring  a  man, 
if  he  affronts  me  first,  there’s  nothing  but  good 
reason  in  that. 

Worthy.  Very  well  !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfully  break  this  commandment,  whether  you 
abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife,  watch 
for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on  your  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on  a  harmless 
beast ;  for  you  have  then  the  seeds  of  murder 
working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there  were  no  law, 
no  gibbet  to  check  you,  and  no  fear  of  disgrace 
neither,  I  am  not  sure  where  von  would  stop. 
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Bragwell.  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  commandments  :  so 
you  set  me  down  for  a  murderer,  merely  because 
I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  me  a  hurt, 
and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in  my  turn. — 
I  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  I  did  not. 

Worthy.  I  go  by  the  scripture  rule,  which 
says,  “  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer 
and  again,  “  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you.”  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  make  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said  the 
Lord’s  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray  to  God 
to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  you.  If  therefore  you  do  not 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you,  in  that  case 
you  pray  daily  that  your  own  trespasses  may  never  be 
forgiven.  Now,  own  the  truth  :  Did  you  last  night 
lie  down  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with 
the  whole  world  ? 

Bragwell.  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the  world 
in  general ;  because  the  greater  part  of  it  has  never 
done  me  any  harm.  But  I  won’t  forgive  old  Giles, 
who  broke  down  my  new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing. 
— Giles,  who  used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  expect  that  God  will  for¬ 
give  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred  laws, 
and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right :  you 
have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto  his  name  ; 
you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day,  by  doing 
your  own  work,  and  seeking  your  own  pleasure  in 
it ;  you  have  robbed  his  poor,  particularly  in  the 
instance  of  Giles,  by  withholding  from  them,  as 
overseer,  such  assistance  as  should  prevent  their 
being  driven  to  the  sin  of  stealing. 

Bragwell.  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me  with 
other  men’s  sins,  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy.  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause  other 
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men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  inconsideration r 
and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully  swell  the  sum  of 
our  responsibility  in  the  great  day  of  account. 

Bragwell.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste,  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
“Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.”  Thank  God, 
neither  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break  the 
seventh  commandment. 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ  him¬ 
self  hath  said,  “  Whoso  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery 
with  her  in  his  heart.”  These  are  no  far-fetched 
expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they  are  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  hope  you  will  not  charge 
him  with  having  carried  things  too  far ;  for  if  you 
do,  you  charge  him  with  being  mistaken  in  the 
religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  him  an  impostor. 

Bragwell.  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy,  I 
don’t  like  these  sayings  of  his,  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it,  and 
I  can’t  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe  them. 

Worthy.  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  I 
hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  yours,  which  you 
also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

Bragwell.  Well,  well.  I’ll  believe  any  thing  you 
say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.  I  hope,  then,  you  will  allow,  that  since 
it  is  committing  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  with 
even  au  irregular  thought,  it  follows  from  the  same 
rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  your  daughters,  or 
indecent  jests  and  double  meanings  in  yourself;  all 
loose  songs  or  novels ;  and  all  diversions  also  which 
have  a  like  dangerous  tendency — are  forbidden  by 
the  seventh  commandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from 
what.  Christ  has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only  the 
act,  but  the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged 
imagination  ;  the  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest 
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degree  of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  were, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  are  only 
as  so  many  steps  and  stages. 

Bragwell.  Strict,  indeed !  Mr.  Worthy :  but  let 
us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won’t  pretend  to  say  I 
steal.  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never  known  to 
rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his  neighbour’s 
house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or  measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  under  any 
temptation  to  do  it ;  and  yet  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  commandment,  besides 
actual  stealing.  For  instance,  Do  you  never  hide 
the  faults  of  the  goods  you  sell,  and  heighten  the 
faults  of  those  you  buy  ?  Do  you  never  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  ignorant  dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a 
thing  than  it  is  worth  ?  Do  you  never  turn  the 
distressed  circumstances  of  a  man,  who  has  some¬ 
thing  to  sell,  to  your  own  unfair  benefit ;  and  thus 
act  as  unjustly  by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen?  Do 
you  never  cut  off  a  shilling  from  a  workman’s 
wages,  under  a  pretence  which  your  conscience 
can’t  justify?  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsound 
horse  for  a  sound  one  ?  Do  you  never  conceal  the 
real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseers,  and 
thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  due  ? 

Bragwell.  Pooh !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shan’t  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things ;  these  little 
matters  will  pass  muster.  I  don’t  set  up  for  a 
reformer.  If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  no  man  can  call  me  to  account ;  I’m  not 
worse,  I  trust,  and  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at  the  bar 
of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  fellow-creatures  ; 
and  the  scriptures  are  given  us,  in  order  to  shew 
by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged.  How  many  or 
how  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quite  aside  from  the 
question;  Jesus  Christ  has  even  told  us  to  strive 
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to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  so  that  we  ought 
rather  to  take  fright,  from  our  being  like  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  people,  than  to  take  comfort  from  our 
being  so. 

Bragwell.  Come,  I  don’t  like  all  this  close  work, 
it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don’t  know  how — I  don’t 
find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did — I  don’t  like  this 
fishing  in  troubled  waters — I’m  as  merry  as  the 
day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things  alone.  I’m  glad 
we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
lugged  in  there  too,  head  and  shoulders.  Any  one 
now  who  did  not  know  me,  would  really  think  I  was 
a  great  sinner,  by  your  way  of  putting  things :  I 
don’t  bear  false  witness,  however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would  not 
swear  away  a  man’s  life  falsely  before  a  magistrate ; 
but  do  you  take  equal  care  not  to  slander  or  backbite 
him  ?  Do  you  never  represent  a  good  action  of  a 
man  you  have  quarrelled  with,  as  if  it  were  a  bad 
one  ?  or  do  you  never  make  a  bad  one  worse  than 
it  is,  by  your  manner  of  telling  it  ?  Even  when 
you  invent  no  false  circumstances,  do  you  never 
give  such  a  colour  to  those  you  relate,  as  to  leave 
a  false  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  ?  Do 
you  never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  little 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  your  neigh¬ 
bour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  ? 

Bragwell.  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
only  natural. 

Worthy.  Ay,  much  too  natural  to  be  right, 
I  doubt.  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandments. 

Bragwell.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet  finely 
through  them  all  ;  you  will  bring  me  in  guilty  here, 
I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going  through  with 
it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge  or  jury,  master 
Worthy. 

Worthy.  The  culprit,  I  think,  has  hitherto 
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pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against  him. 
The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes  to  the 
root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the  bottom  of 
things  ;  this  command  checks  the  first  rising  of  sin 
in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to  strangle  it  in  the  birth, 
as  it  were,  before  it  breaks  out  in  those  acts  which 
are  forbidden  :  as,  for  instance,  every  man  covets, 
before  he  proceeds  to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet 
knowing  they  can  do  it  with  impunity,  who  dare 
not  steal,  lest  they  should  suffer  for  it. 

Bragwell.  Why,  lookee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don’t 
understand  these  new-fashioned  explanations  ;  one 
should  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness  left,  if 
every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  frittered  away  at  this 
rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as  I  thought ; 
but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I  should  be  so  miser¬ 
able,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the  world  may  be  said  to  break 
the  commandments  at  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I  my¬ 
self  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if  not  in 
the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them.  Why,  then, 
all  the  world  are  (as  the  scripture  expresses  it) 
“  guilty  before  God.”  And  if  guilty,  they  should 
own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand  up,  and  justify 
themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Bragwell. 

Bragwell.  Well,  according  to  my  notion,  I  am 
a  very  honest  man ;  and  honesty  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  religion,  say  I. 

Worthy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order,  and 
obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiritual  principle 
of  love  to  God  and  Christ.  On  this  principle,  he 
is  upright  in  his  dealings,  true  to  his  word,  kind  to 
the  poor,  helpful  to  the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he 
truly  loves  God,  he  must  do  justice,  and  cant  help 
loving  mercy.  Christianity  is  a  uniform  consistent 
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thing.  It  does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the 
breach  of  one  part  of  God’s  law,  by  our  strictness 
in  observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in  one 
duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another  sin. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should  be 
always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should  never 
know  for  certain  whether  I  was  right  or  not ; 
whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  myself,  and 
have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we  really 
desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  is  this — when 
we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard  to  that  part  of 
it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not  touch  our  own 
interest,  as  to  that  part  which  does.  For  instance, 
a  man  robs  me  ;  I  am  in  a  violent  passion  with 
him,  and  when  it  is  said  to  me,  Doest  thou  well 
to  be  angry?  I  answer,  I  do  well.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and  this  fellow  has 
broken  that  law.  Ay,  but  says  conscience,  ’tis 
thy  own  property  which  is  in  question.  He  has 
broken  thy  hedge — he  has  stolen  thy  sheep — he 
has  taken  thy  purse.  Art  thou  therefore  sure 
whether  it  is  his  violation  of  thy  property,  or  of 
God’s  law,  which  provokes  thee  ?  I  will  put  a 
second  case : — I  hear  another  swear  most  griev¬ 
ously  ;  or  I  meet  him  coming  drunk  out  of  an  ale¬ 
house  ;  or  I  find  him  singing  a  loose,  profane  song. 
If  I  am  not  as  much  grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or 
this  drunkard,  as  I  was  for  the  robber  ;  if  I  do 
not  take  the  same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  sin,  which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  jus¬ 
tice,  “  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  ?”  Is 
it  not  clear  that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than 
God’s  commandments  ?  that  I  prize  my  purse 
more  than  I  love  my  Maker  ?  In  short,  whenever 
I  find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro¬ 
perty  than  for  God’s  law  ;  more  careful  about  my  own 
reputation  than  his  honour,  I  always  suspect  I  am 
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got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that  even  my  right 
actions  are  not  proceeding  from  a  right  principle. 

Bragwell.  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must  run 
up  every  little  action  to  its  spring  in  this  manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  sins  are  sins. 
You  must  not  merely  call  them  sins,  while  you  see 
no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  must  confess  them  so  as  to 
hate  and  detest  them  ;  so  as  to  be  habitually  hum¬ 
bled  under  the  sense  of  them  ;  so  as  to  trust  for 
salvation,  not  in  your  freedom  from  them,  but  in 
the  mercy  of  a  Saviour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the 
chief  business  of  your  life  to  contend  against  them, 
and  in  the  main  to  forsake  them.  And  remember, 
that  if  you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gaiety,  rather  than 
a  well-grounded  cheerfulness,  if  you  prefer  a  false 
security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away  to  your 
cattle  and  your  farm,  and  dismiss  the  subject 
from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make  you  un¬ 
easy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  discourse  may 
not  appear  against  you  at  the  day  of  account,  as 
a  fresh  proof  that  you  “  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,”  and  so  increase  your  condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  than  he  cared 
to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  spirits  and  more 
humility  than  usual.  He  did  not,  however,  care  to 
let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impression  which  it  had  made 
upon  him ;  but  at  parting  next  morning,  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand  more  cordially  than  usual,  and 
made  him  promise  to  return  his  visit  in  a  short 
time. 

What  befell  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family  on  his 
going  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the  subject  of  a 
future  part  of  this  history. 
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PART  III. 

The  Visit  returned. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  when  he  returned  home  from  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  Second  Part 
of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not  quite  so  happy 
as  he  had  formerly  been.  The  discourses  of  Mr. 
Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a  little  on  his  comfort. 
And  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  right  as  his  vanity  had  led  him  to 
believe.  He  seemed  also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in 
the  idle  gentility  of  his  own  daughters,  since  he  had 
been  witness  to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not 
help  seeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home,  as 
the  humble  piety  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs.  Wor¬ 
thy  produced  in  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell,  if  he 
had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of  his  own 
mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to  struggle  against 
the  power  of  evil  principles  in  himself,  and  to  have 
controled  the  force  of  evil  habits  in  his  family.  But 
his  convictions  were  just  strong  enough  to  make  him 
uneasy  under  his  errors,  without  driving  him  to 
reform  them.  The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off, 
and  he  fell  back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his 
esteem  for  Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the 
plain  dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his  example 
held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Y et  such  is 
the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted  reverence,  that 
he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  house.  This  desire, 
,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  -was  made  up  of 
mixed  motives.  He  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
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friend’s  company ;  he  longed  for  that  favourite  triumph 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  an  opportunity  of  shewing  him  his 
riches;  and  he  thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in 
the  world,  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy’s  character 
at  his  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it.  But  though  he  was  as 
covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was 
right  to  be  so.  While  he  was  actually  engaged 
abroad,  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his  dealers,  he 
was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which 
he  got  his  money;  and  while  he  was  indulging  in 
festivity  with  his  friends  at  home,  he  -was  easy  enough 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  it.  But  a  man 
can  neither  be  making  bargains  nor  making  feasts 
always ;  there  must  be  some  intervals  between  these 
two  great  objects,  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the  most 
worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans  of  amend¬ 
ment.  And  though  many  a  one  may  say  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  enjoyment,  “  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry;”  yet  hardly  any  man,  perhaps, allows 
himself  to  say,  even  in  the  most  secret  moments,  I  will 
never  retire  from  business — I  will  never  repent, —  I 
will  never  think  of  death, — eternity  shall  never  come 
into  my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such  a  one  probably 
ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet ;  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer ;  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  on  the  next  world  when  I  am  no  longer  fit 
for  the  business  or  the  pleasures  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.  He  set  up  in 
his  own  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resolution, 
that  some  years  hence,  when  he  should  be  a  few 
years  older,  and  a  few  thousands  richer,  when  a  few 
more  of  his  present  schemes  should  be  completed,  he 
would  then  think  of  altering  his  course  of  life.  He 
would  then  certainly  set  about  spending  a  religious 
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old  age ;  he  would  reform  some  practices  in  his  deal¬ 
ings,  or,  perhaps,  quit  business  entirely;  he  would 
think  about  reading  good  books  ;  and  when  he  had 
completed  such  and  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even 
begin  to  give  something  to  the  poor,  but  at  present 
he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  charity.  The  very 
reason  why  he  should  have  given  more,  was  just  the 
cause  he  assigned  for  not  giving  at  all,  namely,  the 
hardness  of  the  times.  The  true  grand  source  of 
charity,  self-denial,  never  came  into  his  head.  Spend 
less  that  you  may  save  more,  he  would  have  thought 
a  shrewd  maxim  enough.  But  spend  less  that  you 
may  spare  more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of 
proverbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy  had 
promised  to  return  his  visit.  It  was  indeed  a  little 
hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell  would  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece  of  land  to  sell  by 
auction;  and  though  Mr.  Worthy  believed  the  price 
was  likely  to  be  above  his  pocket,  yet  he  knew  it 
was  an  occasion  which  would  be  likely  to  bring  the 
principal  farmers  of  that  neighbourhood  together, 
some  of  whom  he  wanted  to  meet.  And  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that 
he  should  shew  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as 
his  dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend’s  house,  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and  gar¬ 
den,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day-light. 
He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm  and 
generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his  friend’s 
prosperity;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  sober  mind,  and 
was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth,  he  never  allowed 
his  tongue  the  license  of  immodest  commendation, 
which,  he  used  to  say,  either  savoured  of  flattery  or 
envy.  Indeed,  he  never  rated  mere  worldly  things 
so  highly  as  to  bestow  upon  them  undue  praise. 
His  calm  approbation  somewhat  disappointed  the 
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vanity  of  Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly 
suspecting  that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as  he  was, 
was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  felt,  however, 
very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this  jealousy,  which 
he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample  property,  and 
handsome  habitation,  must  naturally  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  whose  own  possessions  were  so  infe¬ 
rior.  He  practised  the  usual  trick  of  ordinary  and 
vulgar  minds,  that  of  pretending  himself  to  find 
some  fault  with  those  things  which  were  particularly 
deserving  praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  disposed 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

When  they  came  in  to  supper,  he  affected  to  talk 
of  the  comforts  of  Mr.  Worthy’s  little  parlour,  by 
way  of  calling  his  attention  to  his  own  large  one. 
He  repeated  the  word  snug,  as  applied  to  every 
thing  at  Mr.  Worthy’s,  with  the  plain  design  to 
make  comparisons  favourable  to  his  own  more 
ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as  he  passed  by  to 
his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident,  to  push  open  the 
door  of  a  large  beaufet  in  the  parlour,  in  which  all 
the  '  finery  was  most  ostentatiously  set  out  to  view. 
He  protested,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction  which 
belied  his  words,  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  care  a 
farthing  for  all  this  trumpery ;  and  then,  smiling  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  added,  with  an  air  of  no  small 
importance,  what  a  good  thing  it  is,  though,  for 
people  of  substance,  that  the  tax  on  plate  is  taken 
off.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  do 
not  feel  these  things  ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this  speech,  by 
a  cast  of  his  eye,  to  direct  Mr.  Worthy’s  attention 
to  a  great  profusion  of  the  brightest  cups,  salvers, 
and  tankards,  and  other  shining  ornaments,  which 
crowded  the  beaufet.  Mr.  Worthy  gravely  an¬ 
swered  :  Mr.  Bragwell,  it  was,  indeed,  a  tax  which 
could  not  affect  so  plain  a  man  as  myself ;  but  as  it 
fell  on  a  mere  luxury,  and  therefore  could  not  hurt 
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the  poor,  I  was  always  sorry  that  it  could  not  be 
made  productive  enough  to  be  continued.  A  man 
in  my  middling  situation,  who  is  contented  with  a 
good  glass  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen 
mug — the  glass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
English  manufacture, — will  be  but  little  disturbed  at 
taxes  on  plate  or  on  wine ;  but  he  will  regret,  as  I 
do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  are  so  much  evaded, 
that  new  taxes  are  continually  brought  on  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  the  old. 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  disdainful 
silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the  smallest  civility 
on  so  plain  a  man  as  Mr.  Worthy.  They  left  the 
room  with  their  mamma  as  soon  as  possible ;  being 
impatient  to  get  away,  to  ridicule  their  father’s  old- 
fashioned  friend  at  full  liberty. 

The  Dance  ;  or,  the  Christmas  Merry-making  : 

exemplifying  the  Effects  of  modern  Education 

in  a  Farm-house. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  asked 
Bragwell  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and  how 
his  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really  fine  young 
women,  went  on.  Oh,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell, 
pretty  much  like  other  men's  handsome  daughters, 
I  suppose  ;  that  is,  worse  and  worse.  I  really  begin 
to  apprehend  that  their  fantastical  notions  have 
gained  such  a  head,  that,  after  all  the  money  I  have 
scraped  together,  I  shall  never  get  them  well  mar¬ 
ried. 

Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  offer  as  any  girl 
could  desire — young  Wilson,  an  honest,  substantial 
grazier  as  any  in  the  country.  He  not  only  knows 
every  thing  proper  for  his  station,  but  is  pleasing 
in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty  scholar  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  he  reads  history  books  and  voyages,  of  a 
winter’s  evening,  to  his  infirm  father,  instead  of 
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going  to  the  card-assembly  in  our  town  ;  he  neither 
likes  drinking  nor  sporting,  and  is  a  sort  of  favourite 
with  our  parson,  because  he  takes  in  the  weekly 
numbers  of  a  fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to 
the  Sunday-school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping 
the  poor,  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon 
at  an  under-price,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times,  as 
they  call  them  ;  but  I  think  they  are  good  times  for 
us,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him,  and 
laughed  at  him  :  but  as  he  is  both  handsome  and 
rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round  at  last ; 
and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay  a  day  or 
two  at  Christmas,  when  we  have  always  a  little 
sort  of  merry-making  here.  But  it  would  not  do. 
He  scorned  to  talk  that  palavering  stuff  which  she 
has  been  used  to  in  the  marble-covered  books  I  told 
you  of.  He  told  her,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  the 
happiness  of  his  heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I 
thought  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any 
man.  But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No,  no, 
forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself  ready  to 
die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  he  got  a 
little  into  her  favour  by  making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in 
the  Lady’s  Diary  ;  and  she  condescended  to  say,  she 
did  not  think  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar  : 
but  he  soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance 
in  the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had  not 
much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet  thought 
he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner.  But  when  he 
asked  what  dance  they  should  call,  Miss  drew  up 
her  head,  and,  in  a  strange  gibberish,  said,  she  should 
dance  nothing  but  a  Menuet  de  la  Cour,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  it.  Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told 
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her  she  must  call  it  herself ;  for  he  could  neither 
spell  nor  pronounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor 
assist  in  such  an  outlandish  performance.  I 
burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told  him,  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  something  like  questions  and  com¬ 
mands  ;  and  if  so,  that  was  much  merrier  than  dan¬ 
cing.  Seeing  her  partner  standing  stock-still,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl 
began  by  herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking, 
and  capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack-rope  at  our 
fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a  stuck  pig, 
and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she  resolved  to  wreak 
her  malice  upon  him ;  so,  with  a  look  of  rage  and 
disdain,  she  advised  him  to  go  down  country  bum- 
kin  with  the  dairy-maid,  who  would  make  a  much 
fitter  partner,  as  well  as  wife,  for  him,  than  she 
could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Miss,  said  he,  with  more 
spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him  ;  you  may  make  a 
good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you  would  make  a 
sad  one  to  go  through  life  with.  I  will  take  my 
leave  of  you,  Miss,  with  this  short  story.  I  had 
lately  a  pretty  large  concern  in  hay-jobbing,  which 
took  me  to  London.  I  waited  a  good  while  in  the 
Haymarket  for  my  dealer,  and,  to  pass  away  the 
time,  I  stepped  into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play¬ 
house  there,  where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to 
see  young  women  painted  and  dizened  out,  and 
capering  away  just  as  you  have  been  doing.  I 
thought  it  bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the 
quality  could  be  entertained  with  such  indecent  mum¬ 
mery.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with  the  same 
paint,  finery,  and  posturing  tricks  in  a  farm-house. 
I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who  despises  me,  nor 
the  station  in  which  I  should  place  her,  and  so  I 
take  my  leave.  Poor  girl,  how  she  was  provoked  ! 
to  be  publicly  refused,  and  turned  off,  as  it  were, 
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by  &  grazier !  But  it  was  of  use  to  some  of  the 
other  girls,  who  have  not  held  up  their  heads  quite 
so  high  since,  nor  painted  quite  so  red,  but  have 
condescended  to  speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on  !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday  night, 
and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  workmen,  who 
are  all  waiting  for  me  without. 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Workmen  s  Wages. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying  his 
men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready  to  extract 
something  useful  from  accidental  circumstances, 
said  to  him,  I  have  made  it  a  habit,  and  I  hope  not 
an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to  turn  to  some  moral 
use,  not  only  all  the  events  of  daily  life,  but  all 
the  employments  of  it  too.  And  though  it  occurs 
so  often,  I  hardly  know  one  that  sets  me  thinking 
more  seriously  than  the  ordinary  business  you  have 
been  discharging. — Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me 
thinking  too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  ob¬ 
serve  how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased. — 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how  much 
the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and  that  the 
more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite  of  another 
cast. 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go  to 
receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  farmer 
and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my  men 
has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  received, 
because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair  ;  another  has 
lost  a  day  by  a  drinking-bout ;  a  third  confesses 
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that,  though  he  had  task-work,  and  might  have 
earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been  careless,  and 
has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive;  this,  I  say,  some¬ 
times  sets  me  on  thinking  whether  I  also  have 
made  the  most  of  my  time.  And  when  I  come  to 
pay  even  the  more  diligent,  who  have  worked  all 
the  week ;  when  I  reflect  that  even  these  have 
done  no  more  than  it  was  their  duty  to  do  ;  I  can¬ 
not  help  saying  to  myself — Night  is  come  ;  Satur¬ 
day  night  is  come.  No  repentance  or  diligence  on 
the  part  of  these  poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad 
week’s  work  good.  This  week  is  gone  into  eternity. 
To-morrow  is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  “  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in  the 
grave.”  My  life  also  will  soon  be  swallowed  up  in 
eternity  ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me  for  diligence, 
for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon  will  the  grand 
question  be  asked,  “  What  hast  thou  done  ?  Give 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  Didst  thou  use 
thy  working-days  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
given  ?”  With  some  such  thoughts  I  commonly  go 
to  bed,  and  they  help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener 
diligence  for  the  next  week. 

Some  Account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  Bragivell's 
Family. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years  used  to 
the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  family,  that 
he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday  in  any  house 
of  which  religion  was  not  the  governing  principle. 
Indeed,  he  commonly  ordered  his  affairs,  and 
regulated  his  journeys,  with  an  eye  to  this  obj-eet. 
To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an  irreligious  family,  said  he, 
is  always  unpleasant,  often  unsafe.  I  seldom  find 
1  can  do  them  any  good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do 
me  some  harm.  At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction 
to  their  manner  of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same 
manner.  If  I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to 
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the  charge  of  singularity,  and  of  being  “  righteous 
over-much if  I  do  not  reprove  them,  I  confirm 
and  strengthen  them  in  evil.  And  whether  I 
reprove  them  or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their 
guilt,  if  I  spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be  useful 
to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  determined  to 
break  through  his  common  practice,  and  pass  the 
Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy  was  surprised 
to  find,  that  though  the  church  bell  was  going,  the 
breakfast  was  not  ready,  and  expressed  his  wonder 
how  this  should  be  the  case  in  so  industrious  a 
family.  Bragwell  made  some  awkward  excuses. 
He  said  his  wife  worked  her  servants  so  hard  all 
the  week,  that  even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a 
little  relaxed  from  the  strictness  of  her  demands 
on  Sunday  mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a 
general  way,  no  one  was  up  early  enough  for 
church.  He  confessed  that  his  wife  commonly 
spent  the  morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  silla¬ 
bubs,  and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week  ;  as 
Sunday  was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her 
maids  had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  busy.  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stewing, 
and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and  scold¬ 
ing,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from  church 
to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the  fruit,  the 
mistress  to  make  the  cheese-cakes,  the  maids  to 
dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies  to  dress 
themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of  Mr. 
Worthy’s  family,  but  who  looked  down  with  dis¬ 
dain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself,  was 
resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even  with  Mrs. 
Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell  had  been  so 
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loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  comparing  her  with 
his  own  wife,  when  he  should  be  struck  dumb  with 
the  display  both  of  her  skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr. 
Worthy  was  indeed  struck  to  behold  as  large  a 
dinner  as  he  had  been  used  to  see  at  a  justice’s 
meeting.  He  whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had 
accustomed  him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday’s 
dinner  as  could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any 
one  from  church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded 
table  of  his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy 
which  these  grand  preparations  were  meant  to  raise, 
felt  nothing  but  disgust  at  the  vanity  of  his  friend’s 
wife,  mixed  with  much  thankfulness  for  the  piety 
and  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long  time, 
the  Miss  Bragwells  marched  in,  dressed  as  if  they 
were  going  to  the  assize-ball  :  they  looked  very 
scornfully  at  having  been  so  hurried,  though  they 
had  been  dressing  ever  since  they  got  up  ;  and 
their  fond  father,  when  he  saw  them  so  fine,  for¬ 
gave  all  their  impertinence,  and  cast  an  eye  of  tri¬ 
umph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  he  had  never 
loved  his  own  humble  daughters  so  well  as  at  that 
moment. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  whole  party  went  to  church. 
To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed  their  common 
practice  once  a  day,  when  the  weather  was  good, 
and  the  road  was  neither  dusty  nor  dirty,  when  the 
minister  did  not  begin  too  early,  when  the  young 
ladies  had  not  been  disappointed  of  their  new  bon¬ 
nets  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  when  they  had  no 
smart  company  in  the  house  who  rather  wished  to 
stay  at  home.  When  this  last  was  the  case,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  often,  it  was 
thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to  conform  to  the 
humour  of  the  guests.  Mr.  Bragwell  had  this  day 
forborne  to  ask  any  of  his  usual  company  ;  well 
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knowing  that  their  vain  and  worldly  conversation 
would  only  serve  to  draw  on  him  some  new  repri¬ 
mand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up,  as 
usual,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the  news 
of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service  began. 
They  waited  with  impatience  for  the  reading  the 
lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for  whispering,  and  the 
subject,  begun  during  the  lessons,  was  finished  while 
they  were  singing  the  psalms.  The  young  ladies 
made  an  appointment  for  the  afternoon  with  a  friend 
in  the  next  pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  aloud  the  character  of  a 
dairy-maid  ;  which,  she  observed,  with  a  compliment 
to  her  own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a  new 
world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone.  In  the 
evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if  he  did  not, 
on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make  it  a  custom  to 
read  and  pray  with  his  family.  Bragwell  told  him, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  no  family  at  home,  else 
he  should  iike  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  example. 
But  as  his  servants  worked  hard  all  the  week,  his 
wife  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  then  have  a 
little  holiday.  Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon 
him,  whether  the  utter  neglect  of  his  servants’  prin¬ 
ciples  was  not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his 
final  account ;  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  toge¬ 
ther,  jaunting,  and  diverting  themselves  on  Sunday 
evenings,  was  not  often  found  to  produce  the 
worst  effects  on  the  morals  of  servants,  and  the 
good  order  of  families  ?  I  put  it  to  your  con¬ 
science,  said  he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
not,  as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the  most 
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mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  selfish  kind¬ 
ness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set  their  ser¬ 
vants  about  any  public  work,  allot  them  that  day 
to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they  themselves 
may  with  more  rigour  refuse  them  a  little  indul¬ 
gence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  in  the  working 
part  of  the  week,  which  a  good  servant  has  now 
and  then  a  fair  right  to  expect.  Those  masters 
who  will  give  them  half,  or  all  the  Lord’s  day, 
will  not  spare  them  a  single  hour  of  a  working 
day.  Their  work  must  be  done  ;  God’s  work  may 
be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had  produ¬ 
ced  many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family  :  that  the 
young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon  them, 
frequently  went  to  improper  places  with  other 
servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves  :  that  in 
these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too  frequently 
led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  public  houses  and 
fives-playing.  But  it  was  none  of  his  business  to 
watch  them.  His  family  only  did  as  others  do  ; 
indeed,  it  was  his  wife’s  concern  ;  and  as  she  was 
so  good  a  manager  on  other  days,  that  she  would 
not  spare  them  an  hour  to  visit  a  sick  father  or 
mother,  it  would  be  hard,  she  said,  if  they  might 
not  have  Sunday  afternoon  to  themselves,  and  she 
could  not  blame  them  for  making  the  most  of  it. 
Indeed,  she  was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular, 
that  she  often  excused  i  the  men  from  going  to 
church,  that  they  might  serve  the  beasts  ;  and  the 
maids,  that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  be¬ 
fore  the  holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  between 
doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure ;  but 
when  the  difference  lay  between  their  going  to 
church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  must  say 
that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  the  good- 
natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict  enough 
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in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunkenness  is  a 
costly  sin  ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  does  not 
care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to  ex¬ 
amine  both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  different 
effects  of  opposite  practices  :  now,  which  plan  pro¬ 
duces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort  to  the  master 
and  of  profit  to  the  servants  in  the  long  run  ? 
Your  servants,  ’tis  likely,  are  very  much  attached 
to  you,  and  very  fond  of  living  where  they  get 
their  own  way  in  so  great  a  point. 

Oh,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are  quite 
out.  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mutiny,  and 
discontent.  And  though  there  is  not  a  better 
manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet  she  is  al¬ 
ways  changing  'her  servants  ;  so  that  every  quar¬ 
ter-day  is  a  sort  of  gaol-delivery  at  my  house  ;  and 
when  they  go  off,  as  they  often  do,  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I  often  give  them  money 
privately,  that  they  may  not  carry  my  wife  before 
the  justice  to  get  their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly  happi¬ 
ness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take  care  to  let 
them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up  with  their 
duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call  my  strictness, 
has  nothing  in  view  but  their  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness.  By  this  means  I  commonly  gain  their  love, 
as  well  as  secure  their  obedience.  I  know,  that, 
with  all  my  care,  I  am  liable  to  be  disappointed, 
“  from  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
sin.”  But  whenever  this  happens,  so  far  from  en¬ 
couraging  me  in  remissness,  it  only  serves  to 
quicken  my  zeal.  If,  by  God’s  blessing,  my  ser¬ 
vant  turns  out  a  good  Christian,  I  have  been  an 
humble  instrument  in  his  hand  of  saving  a  soul 
committed  to  my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
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one  of  her  daughters  with  her  ;  the  other,  she  said, 
had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone  with  a 
young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for  a  day  or 
two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  displeased  ;  as  he 
knew  that  young  friend  had  but  a  slight  charac¬ 
ter,  and  kept  bad  acquaintances.  Mrs.  Bragwell 
came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle,  saying,  if  her 
family  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb  on  Sun¬ 
days,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do,  how  could 
they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays,  when  so  much 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter  for  re¬ 
flection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the  great 
world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity.  We  can 
find  both  in  a  farm-house.  “  As  for  me  and  my 
house,”  continued  he,  “  we  will  serve  the  Lord” 
every  day,  but  especially  on  Sundays.  “  It  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  hath  made  for 
himself ;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,”  and  consider  the  reli¬ 
gious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  friend 
i  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What  passed 
on  this  little  journey  my  readers  shall  hear  soon. 


PART  IV. 

The  Subject  of  Prayer  discussed  in  a  Morning's 
Ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  history, 
that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr.  Worthy 
to  visit  Lis  friend  just  at  the  present  time  was, 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate  to  sell  by 
auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present,  as  he 
had  business  to  settle  w'ith  one  or  two  persons  who 
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were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion  on  that  day, 
and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he  had  seen  the 
sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early  on 
the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  Golden 
Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring  market  town. 
As  they  had  time  before  them,  they  had  agreed 
to  ride  slowly,  that  they  might  converse  on  some 
useful  subject ;  but  here,  as  usual,  they  had  two 
opinions  about  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell’s 
notion  of  a  useful  subject  was,  something  by  which 
money  was  to  be  got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck. 
Mr.  Worthy  was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than 
his  friend.  His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  cal¬ 
culations  just;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and 
good  sense  made  him  the  common  judge  and  um¬ 
pire  in  his  neighbours’  affairs,  while  no  one  paid 
a  more  exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his 
own.  But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not 
with  him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole 
concern  of  the  day.  He  sought,  in  the  first  place, 
“  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.” 
Every  morning,  when  he  rose,  he  remembered  that 
he  had  a  Maker  to  worship,  as  well  as  a  family  to 
maintain.  Religion,  however,  never  made  him  neg¬ 
lect  business,  though  it  sometimes  led  him  to  post¬ 
pone  it.  He  used  to  say,  no  man  had  any  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  God’s  blessing  through  the  day, 
who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning  ;  nor  was  he 
likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear  of  God,  who 
did  not  begin  it  with  his  worship.  But  he  had 
not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  activity,  when  he 
was  among  men  abroad,  because  he  had  first  served 
God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Worthy 
took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  goodness  of 
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God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  him.  He  knew 
that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving  to  prayer 
would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he  therefore, 
sliding  by  degrees  into  that  important  subject, 
observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a  duty  of  universal 
obligation,  which  every  man  had  it  in  his  power 
to  fulfil,  and  which  he  seriously  believed  was  the 
ground-work  of  all  religious  practice  and  of  all 
devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  very  neg¬ 
ligent  and  irregular  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  ; 
indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  or,  at 
least,  as  a  duty  which  might  give  way  to  the  slightest 
temptation  of  drowsiness  at  night,  or  of  business  in 
the  morning.  As  he  knew  he  did  not  live  in  the  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  the  subject,  knowing  what  a  home  way  his  friend 
had  of  putting  things.  After  some  evasion,  he  at  last 
said,  he  certainly  thought  private  prayer  a  good 
custom,  especially  for  people  who  have  time  ;  and 
that  those  who  were  sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  could  not  do  better  ;  but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  believed  much  of  these  sort  of  things  was  not 
expected  from  men  in  active  life. 

Mr.  Worthy.  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  that 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptation  stand 
most  in  need  of  prayer  ;  now  there  are  few,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptation  than 
men  in  business ;  for  those  must  be  in  most  dan¬ 
ger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  have  most  to  do 
with  it.  And  if  this  be  true,  ought  we  not  to 
prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  for  the  trials  of  the 
market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  ?  It  is  but  put¬ 
ting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out  to  battle. 

Bragwell.  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a  family 
is  orderly,  and  regular,  and,  goes  to  church,  he 
does  every  thing  which  can  be  required  of  him. 
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and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  him  to  account  for 
any  thing  more. 

Worthy.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that,  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  I  must 
set  a  good  principle  above  it.  I  know  I  must 
keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  others  ; 
but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscience,  for  my  own 
sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I  must  there¬ 
fore  pray  to  him  in  private.  To  my  family  I  owe 
a  Christian  example,  and  for  that,  among  other 
reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  to  church. 

Bragwell.  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion.  Sir,  I  am  no 
heathen.  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian  ;  I  belong  to  the 
church  ;  I  go  to  church  ;  I  always  drink  prospe¬ 
rity  to  the  church.  You  yourself,  as  strict  as  you 
are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are  not  a 
warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  inesti¬ 
mable  value  as  a  political  institution  ;  but  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  irreligious 
under  the  best  religious  institutions ;  and  that  even 
the  most  excellent  only  furnishes  the  means  of  being 
religious,  and  is  no  more  religion  itself  than  brick 
and  mortar  are  prayers  and  thanksgivings.  I  shall 
never  think,  however  high  their  profession,  and  even 
however  regular  their  attendance,  that  those  men 
truly  respect  the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of 
that  religion  which  is  taught  in  it,  into  their  own 
families,  or  their  own  hearts  ;  or,  who  make  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  formal 
attendance  there.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bragwell. 

Bragwell.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ;  and 
I  don’t  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever  be  kept 
in  order  without  it;  and  I  am  a  sort  of  politician, 
you  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and  bridles,  and 
restraints  for  the  vulgar. 
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Worthy.  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since  it  does 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
value  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
as  a  politician,  1  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  as  a  Christian  :  depend  upon  it,  if  religion 
be  good  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
good  for  every  family  ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
family,  is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it. 
You  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the  most  unan¬ 
swerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be  religious 
yourself,  by  asking  how  we  shall  keep  others  in  order 
without  religion.  For,  believe  me,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
there  is  no  particular  clause  to  except  you,  in  the 
gospel.  There  are  no  exceptions  there  in  favour 
of  any  one  class  of  men.  The  same  restraints 
which  are  necessary  for  the  people  at  large,  are 
equally  necessary  for  men  of  every  order,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  bond  and  free,  learned  and 
ignorant.  If  Jesus  Christ  died  for  no  one  particu¬ 
lar  rank,  class,  or  community,  then  there  is  no 
one  rank,  class,  or  community  exempt  from  the 
obedience  to  his  laws  enjoined  by  the  gospel. 
May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  rea¬ 
son  for  going  to  church  ? 

Bragwell.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary  and 
so  creditable  ?  Not  go  to  church,  indeed  !  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy?  I  am  afraid 
you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  heathen,  or 
of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not  Christian. 

Worthy.  If  a  foreigner  were  to  hear  how  vio¬ 
lently  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  often 
speak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he  sup¬ 
pose  us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters  !  and  how 
astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man  has  per¬ 
haps  little  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sincerity  of 
.his  own  religion,  except  the  violence  with  which 
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he  hates  the  religion  of  another  party  !  It  is  not 
irreligion  which  such  men  hate,  but  the  religion 
of  the  man  or  the  party  whom  they  are  set  against: 
now,  hatred  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  gospel.  Well,  you  have  told  me  why  you  go 
to  church  ;  now  pray  tell  me  why  do  you  confess 
there  on  your  bended  knees  every  Sunday,  that 
“you  have  erred  and  strayed  from  God’s  ways?” 
— “  that  there  is  no  health  in  you  ?” — that  you 
have  done  what  you  ought  not  to  do  ?” — “  and  that 
you  are  a  miserable  sinner  ?” 

Bragwell.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  to  be  sure;  a  book  which  I  have  heard  you 
yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and  good  men, 
the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  pillars  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  no  other  reason  ? 

Brag  well.  No,  I  can’t  say  I  have. 

Worthy.  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner  ? 

Bragwell.  No,  I  can’t  say  I  do.  But  that  is  no 
objection  to  my  repeating  it;  because  it  may  suit 
the  case  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose  the  good 
Doctors  who  drew  it  up  intended  that  part  for 
wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards,  and  thieves, 
and  murderers;  fori  imagine  they  could  not  well 
contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer  quite  suit  an 
honest  man  and  a  rogue  ;  and  so  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  safer  to  make  a  good  man  repeat  a 
prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than  to  make  a  rogue 
repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  good  man ;  and 
you  know  it  is  so  customary  for  every  body  to  re¬ 
peat  the  general  confession,  that  it  can’t  hurt  the 
credit  of  the  most  respectable  persons,  though  every 
respectable  person  must  know  they  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  concern  in  it,  as  they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
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good  Doctors  you  speak  of  were  not  quite  of  your 
opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you  call 
honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need  of  making 
that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Bragwell,  do  you 
believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  ? 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was  :  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  ?  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene¬ 
sis.  Don’t  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Worthy? 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don’t  believe  it 
merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis  ;  though  I  know, 
indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  every  part  of 
the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed  ?  Now,  I  can’t 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what  is 
within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it.  It  is  not 
only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  convinces 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the  sinful  incli¬ 
nations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart  corresponding 
with  it.  This  is  one  of  those  leading  truths  of 
Christianity  of  which  I  can  never  doubt  a  moment ; 
first,  because  it  is  abundantly  expressed  or  implied 
in  scripture ;  and  next,  because  the  consciousness 
of  the  evil  nature  I  carry  about  with  me  confirms 
the  doctrine  beyond  all  doubt.  Besides,  is  it  not 
said  in  scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  that  “  all  we,  like  lost  sheep, 
have  gone  astray;”  “that  by  one  man’s  disobe¬ 
dience  many  were  made  sinners;”  and  so  again  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  you  of. 

Bragwell.  Well;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine,  Mr. 
Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this  sad  truth. 
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let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that,  “As  in 
Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.” 

Bragwell.  Yes;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over  my 
poor  father’s  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the  Burial  of 
the  Dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it  to  myself; 
for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and  in  little  danger 
of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy  ever  since,  that 
I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think  of  it. 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at  the 
burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition  to  all 
who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the  scripture 
says  also,  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,  but  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.”  Now,  do  you 
think  you  believe  in  Christ,  Mr.  Bragwell  ? 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why,  you  are  always 
fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy.  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we  must 
believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own  unworthi¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  we  do  this,  we  shall  see  the  use  of 
a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

Bragwell.  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talking. 
I  can’t  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  subjects 
before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you  advise  a 
man  to  do,  upon  your  plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty  of 
prayer  ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an  evil  nature 
within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need  of  God’s  grace 
to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  redeem  us,  we  shall  be 
led  of  course  to  pray  for  what  we  so  much  need ; 
and  without  this  conviction  we  shall  not  be  led  to 
pray. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  don’t  you  think,  Mr. Worthy, 
that  you  good  folks,  who  make  so  much  of  prayer, 
have  "lower  notions  than  we  have  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty  ?  You  think  he  wants  to  be  informed 
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of  the  things  you  tell  him ;  whereas,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  knows  them  already,  and  that,  being 
so  good  as  he  is,  he  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees 
tit  to  give  me,  without  my  asking  it. 

Worthy.  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him  ;  but  still, 
has  he  not  said,  that,  “  with  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tion  we  must  make  known  our  requests  unto  him  ?” 
Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath  said  that  his 
favour  must  be  sought.  It  is  the  channel  through 
which  he  hath  declared  it  is  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  that  his  blessings  should  be  conveyed  to  us. 
What  ascends  up  in  prayer  descends  again  to  us  in 
blessings.  It  is  like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell, 
and  which  had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in 
vapours  to  the  clouds  before  it  descended  from  them 
to  the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides, 
prayer  has  a  good  effect  on  our  minds  ;  it  tends  to 
excite  a  right  disposition  towards  God  in  us,  and  to 
keep  up  a  constant  sense  of  our  dependence.  But, 
above  all,  it  is  the  way  to  get  the  good  things  we 
want.  “  Ask,”  says  the  scripture,  “  and  ye  shall 
receive.” 

Bragwell.  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which  I 
was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is,  men  do  not 
always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I  could 
get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  should  pray  oftener 
than  I  do. 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  “  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss “  they 
ask,  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their  lusts.” 
They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps,  when  they 
should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the  latter,  which 
are  the  good  things  I  spoke  of,  are  always  granted 
to  those  who  pray  to  God  for  them,  though  the 
former  are  not.  I  have  observed,  in  the  case  of 
some  worldly  things  I  have  sought  for,  that  the 
grant  of  my  prayer  would  have  caused  the  misery  of 
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my  life  ;  so  that  God  equally  consults  our  good  in 
what  he  withholds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

Brctgwell.  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray  on,  I 
suppose  ? 

Worthy.  Certainly;  but  then  I  try  to  mend  as  to 
the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  for  God’s  blessing 
and  favour,  which  is  better  than  riches. 

Bragwell.  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  subject. 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask,  then, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can 
never  dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of 
a  thing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  com¬ 
mand.  Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man’s  prayers  may  be  turned  to  no  small  use 
in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whatever  is  amiss 
in  his  life. 

Bragwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose,  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayer 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself.  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a  sort, 
of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and  the 
prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of  those 
deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are  a 
little  inclined  to  covetousness  ;  excuse  me,  sir. 
Now,  suppose,  after  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  sup¬ 
pose,  I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  sound 
to  beg  of  God,  at  night,  on  your  knees,  to  give 
you  still  more  money,  though  you  have  already 
so  much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  “  0 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  have 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me;”  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  in 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  substance  ? 
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Brag  well.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy.  Yet,  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this,  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  you 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  further,  observe  how  it  would  sound  to  con¬ 
fess  your  sins,  and  pray  against  them  all,  except 
one  favourite  sin.  “  Lord,  do  thou  enable  me  to 
forsake  all  my  sins,  except  the  love  of  money 
— “  in  this  one  thing  pardon  thy  servant or, 
“  Do  thou  enable  me  to  forgive  all  who  have  injured 
me,  except  old  Giles.”  This  you  will  object 
against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but  if  wicked  in 
prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  practice.  It  is  even 
more  shocking  to  make  it  the  language  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the  lips.  And  yet, 
because  you  have  been  used  to  see  people  act 
thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to  hear  them  pray 
thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the  one,  and  not  shocked 
at  the  other. 

Bragwell.  Shocked  indeed  !  Why,  at  this  rate, 
you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one’s  self. 

Worthy.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell  ;  you 
turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  you  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Now,  suppose,  on  the  morning 
of  your  doing  so,  you  had  begged  of  God,  in  a 
solemn  act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  you  intended  to 
commit  that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
not  hearty  prayer  have  kept  you  from  committing 
that  wicked  action  ?  In  short,  what  a  life  must 
that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God  to 
prosper  and  bless  ?  If  once  you  can  bring  yourself 
to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  -duty  to  pray  for 
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God’s  blessing  on  your  day’s  work,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  grow  careful  about  passing  such  a  day  as 
you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing  upon.  The  remark 
may  be  carried  to  sports,  diversions,  company. 
A  man  who  once  takes  up  the  serious  use  of 
prayer,  will  soon  find  himself  obliged  to  abstain 
from  such  diversions,  occupations,  and  societies 
as  he  cannot  reasonably  desire  that  God  will  bless 
to  him  ;  and  thus  he  will  see  himself  compelled 
to  leave  off,  either  the  practice,  or  the  prayer. 
Now,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  need  not  ask  you  which  of 
the  two,  he  that  is  a  real  Christian,  will  give  up — 
sinning,  or  praying. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
making  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
Luckily,  however,  he  was  relieved  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
answer  must  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
were  come  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey  ;  and  he 
never  beheld  the  bunch  of  grapes,  which  decorated 
the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with  more  real  satis¬ 
faction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
afterwards  befel  Mr.  Bragwell’s  family,  to  the  Fifth 
Part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy  Farmers. 


PART  V. 

The  Golden  Lion. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at  the 
Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day :  the  inn,  the 
yard,  the  town,  was  all  alive.  Mr.  Bragwell  was 
quite  in  his  element.  Money,  company,  and  good 
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cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat.  He  felt  himself 
the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had  three 
great  objects  in  view  ;  the  sale  of  his  land,  the 
letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was  looked 
up  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and  the 
shewing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his  most 
intimate  friend,  Mr.  Worthy,  was.  It  was  his  way 
to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every  person 
and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with,  and  by 
that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and  increase  his 
wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room  ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns,  those 
whose  pursuits  were  the  same  naturally  herded 
together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to  one  corner, 
by  the  common  interest  which  they  took  in  bark 
and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was  carrying  on  at 
another  little  table,  whether  the  practice  of  sowing 
wheat,  or  of  planting  it,  were  most  profitable. 
Another  set  were  disputing  whether  horses  or  oxen 
were  best  for  ploughs.  Those  who  were  concerned 
in  canals,  sought  the  company  of  other  canallers  ; 
while  some,  who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill 
for  enclosures,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew 
most  about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  subjects, 
and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each.  It  was  a 
saying  of  his,  that  most  men  understood  some  one 
thing,  and  that  he  who  was  wise  would  try  to  learn 
from  every  man  something  on  the  subject  he  best 
knew  ;  but  Mr.  Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the 
whole.  What  a  pity  it  is,  said  he,  that  Christians 
are  not  as  desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  ac¬ 
count  as  men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see 
religious  persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others,  as  these  farmers  ?  When 
shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  ?  While  I  approve  these  men  for 
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not  being  slothful  in  business,  let  me  improve  the 
hint,  by  being  also  fervent  in  spirit . 

Shelving  how  much  wiser  the  Children  of  this 
Generation  are  than  the  Children  of  Light. 

When  the  harry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag-well 
took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green. — Mr.  Worthy 
followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the  estate  was 
not  brought  forward.  Let  the  auctioneer  proceed 
to  business,  said  he,  the  company  will  be  glad  to 
get  home  by  day-light.  I  speak  mostly  with  a 
view  to  others,  for  I  do  not  think  of  being  a  pur¬ 
chaser  myself. — I  know  it,  said  Bragwell,  or  I  would 
not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
But  is  it  really  possible,  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,)  that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my 
estate  before  dinner?  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things  ;  and  perhaps  can 
make  out  an  account  on  paper  in  a  handsomer  man¬ 
ner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found  much  was  to 
be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to  figures,  I  can  carry 
enough  of  them  in  my  head  to  add,  divide,  and 
multiply,  more  money  than  your  learning  will  ever 
give  you  the  lingering  of.  You  may  beat  me  at  a 
book,  but  you  are  a  very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell 
my  land  before  dinner,  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  shew  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  at  another,  and  desired  an 
explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  contempt 
for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
Look’ee  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  do  not  think  that 
knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  a  man,  unless  he  has 
sense  enough  to  turn  it  to  account.  Men  are  my 
books,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  and  it  is  by  reading,  spelling, 
and  putting  them  together  to  good  purpose,  that  I 
have  got  up  in  the  world.  I  shall  give  you  a 
proof  of  this  to-day.  These  farmers  are  most  of 
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them  come  to  the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing 
this  bit  of  land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can’t  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me,  as  a  man  of  sense, 
who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart,  to  secure 
the  bargain  to  myself.  I  would  not  cheat  any 
man,  sir,  but  I  think  it  fair  enough  to  turn  his 
weakness  to  my  own  advantage  :  there  is  no  law 
against  that,  you  know  ;  and  this  is  the  use  of  one 
man’s  having  more  sense  than  another.  So,  when¬ 
ever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to  sell,  I  always  give 
a  handsome  dinner,  with  plenty  of  punch  and 
strong  beer.  We  fill  up  the  morning  with  other 
business,  and  I  carefully  keep  back  any  talk  about 
the  purchase  till  we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we 
have,  of  course,  a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most 
of  us  into  a  passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty. 
Besides,  “  Church  and  King”  naturally  brings  on  a 
good  many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  of 
the  feast,  you  know,  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor ;  so  I  push  about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com¬ 
pany  are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  delighted 
to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  he  has  to  deal 
with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thousand  com¬ 
pliments.  By  this  time  they  have  gained  as  much 
in  good  humour  as  they  have  lost  in  sober  judg¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  the  proper  moment  for  setting  the 
auctioneer  to  work  ;  and  this  I  commonly  do  to 
such  good  purpose,  that  I  go  home  with  my  purse 
a  score  or  two  of  pounds  heavier  than  if  they  had 
not  been  warmed  by  their  dinner.  In  the  morning 
men  are  cool  and  suspicious,  and  have  all  their 
wits  about  them  ;  but  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all 
distrust.  And,  what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit 
as  well  as  my  pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for  my 
dinner  than  blame  for  my  bargain. 
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Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  vanity 
which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself  guilty  of 
an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  shewing  his  wisdom. 
He  was  beginning  to  express  his  disapprobation, 
when  they  were  told  dinner  was  on  the  table.  They 
went  in,  and  were  soon  seated.  All  was  mirth  and 
good  cheer.  Every  body  agreed  that  no  one  gave 
such  hearty  dinners  as  Mr.  Bragwell.  Nothing 
was  pitiful,  where  he  was  master  of  the  feast. 
Bragwell,  who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent 
dinner  before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises  with 
delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  AVorthy,  as  much  as 
to  say,  who  is  the  wise  man  now  ?  Having  a  mind, 
for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his  friend  talk,  he  turned 
to  him,  saying,  Mr. Worthy,  I  believe  no  people  in  the 
world  enjoy  life  more  than  men  of  our  class.  AVe 
have  money  and  power ;  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land ; 
and  have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best. 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied  Worthy,  1 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest  of  our 
pretensions.  But  I  will  say,  that  ours  is  a  credit¬ 
able  and  respectable  business.  In  ancient  times, 
farming  was  the  employment  of  princes  and  patri¬ 
archs  ;  and,  now  a  days,  an  honest,  humane,  sen¬ 
sible  English  yeoman,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not 
only  a  very  useful,  but  an  honourable  character. 
But  then,  he  must  not  merely  think  of  enjoying  life , 
as  you  call  it,  but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to 
the  great  ends  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 
A  wealthy  farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to 
live  well,  but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only 
the  father  of  his  own  family,  but  of  his  workmen, 
his  dependants,  and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in 
these  hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise 
into  credit  all  the  parish  offices,  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands  ;  and  he 
can  convert,  what  have  been  falsely  thought  mean 
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offices,  into  very  important  ones,  by  his  just  and 
Christian-like  manner  of  filling  them.  An  upright 
juryman,  a  conscientious  constable,  a  humane  over¬ 
seer,  an  independent  elector,  an  active  superintend- 
ant  of  a  workhouse,  a  just  arbitrator  in  public  dis¬ 
putes,  a  kind  counsellor  in  private  troubles ;  such  a 
one,  I  say,  fills  up  a  station  in  society  no  less  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  as  far  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important, 
than  that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheritf  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament.  That  can  never  be 
a  slight  or  a  degrading  office,  on  which  the  happiness 
of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on  ;  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vain  way. 
Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  you  are  right; 
a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to  be  looked  up 
to  as  an  example,  as  you  say  :  in  order  to  which, 
he  should  do  things  handsomely  and  liberally,  and 
not  grudge  himself  or  his  friends  any  thing  ;  casting 
an  eye  of  complacency  on  the  good  dinner  he  had 
provided. — True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  be 
an  example  of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but  clumsily 
upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him  spend  pru¬ 
dently,  lay  up  moderately  for  his  children,  and  give 
liberally  to  the  poor.  But  let  him  rather  seek  to 
dignify  his  own  station  by  his  virtues,  than  to  get 
above  it  by  his  vanity.  If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as 
long  as  this  country  lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  most  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  ;  nay  more,  by  this  conduct,  he  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  England  last  the  longer.  The  riches 
of  the  farmer,  corn  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of 
a  nation  ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  corn 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  justice,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  religion  can  preserve  it. 
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Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to  be 
a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom  went  to 
public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  religion, 
and  was  always  ready  to  testify  his  regard  to  it  by 
drinking  Church  and  King.  On  this,  Mr.  Worthy 
remarked,  that  he  was  afraid  that  too  many  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  making  this  toast  include 
the  whole  of  their  religion,  if  not  of  their  loyalty. 
It  is  with  real  sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  observe,  that  though  there  are  numberless 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  have 
seen  more  contempt  and  neglect  of  Christianity  in 
men  of  our  calling,  than  in  almost  any  other.  They 
too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account  of  his 
tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  they  have 
to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  account  of  his 
poverty  ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion  itself  is  often  the 
concealed  object  of  their  dislike.  I  know  too  many, 
who,  while  they  affect  a  violent  outward  zeal  for  the 
church,  merely  because  they  conceive  its  security  to 
be  somehow  connected  with  their  own  political 
advantages,  yet  prove  the  hollowness  of  their  attach¬ 
ment,  by  shewing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and 
Less  to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom  Miss 
Bragwell  had  turned  off  because  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy  for  what 
he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be  the  better  for 
it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  desired  his  leave  to  be 
better  acquainted.  Most  of  the  others  declared  they 
had  never  heard  a  finer  speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual, 
proceeded  to  shew  the  good  effect  it  had  on  them, 
lay  loose  conversation,  hard  drinking,  and  whatever 
could  counteract  all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear  Mr. 
Bragwell ,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the  waiter,  to  put  less 
and  less  water  into  every  bowl  of  fresh  punch.  This 
was  his  old  way :  if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long, 
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then  the  punch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the  time 
required ;  but  if  time  pressed,  then  the  strength  was 
to  be  increased  in  due  proportion,  as  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  must  then  intoxicate  them  as  much  in  a  short 
time  as  would  be  required  of  a  greater  quantity  had 
the  time  been  longer.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Brag- 
well’s  nice  calculations,  and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill 
on  which  he  so  much  valued  himself. 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed  for 
business  :  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash,  yet  keeps 
short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness  which  disqualifies 
for  business,  the  auctioneer  set  to  work.  All  were 
bidders,  and,  if  possible,  all  would  have  been  pur¬ 
chasers;  so  happily  had  the  feast  and  the  punch 
operated.  They  bid  on  with  a  still  increasing  spirit, 
till  they  got  so  much  above  the  value  of  the  land, 
that  Bragwell,  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said, 
Who  would  sell  his  land  fasting?  Eh!  Worthy? — 
At  length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said  softly 
to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty,  and  there  remain  forty- 
five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won’t  cost  me  five 
pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more  than  the  land  was 
worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to  gain  a  pound  ;  this  is 
what  I  call  practical  arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene; 
and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he  re¬ 
solved,  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with  him. 
Bragwell  had  found  out,  among  his  calculations, 
that  there  were  some  sins  which  could  only  be  com¬ 
mitted,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a  time.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could  not  well  get  rich, 
and  get  drunk,  at  the  same  moment;  so  that  he  used 
to  practise  one  first,  and  the  other  after :  but  he  had 
found  out  that  some  vices  made  very  good  company 
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together  ;  thus,  while  he  had  watched  himself  in 
drinking,  lest  he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as 
his  guests  were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without 
measure,  in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  1  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason, 
rebuked  him  for  this  day’s  proceedings  with  some 
severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with  that  sort 
of  patience  which  arises  from  an  opinion  of  one’s 
own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a  recent  flush  of  pros¬ 
perity.  He  behaved  with  that  gay  good  humour 
which  grows  out  of  united  vanity  and  good  fortune. 
You  are  too  squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have 
done  nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used.  They 
are  free  to  bid,  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make  them  wel¬ 
come,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a  bit  the  worse  of 
by  them  to-morrow,  when  they  are  sober.  Others 
do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of 
any  thing,  as  long  I  have  custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy.  1  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear  you 
support  such  practices  by  such  arguments.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare  to  the  souls 
of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  word  custom.  It 
is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile  corruption  with  credit, 
and  sin  with  safety.  But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no 
combination  of  men  to  set  up  a  false  standard,  can 
ever  make  a  wrong  action  right.  That  a  thing  is 
often  done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right, 
that  it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  thinking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  he  should 
be  following  “  a  multitude  to  do  evil.”  Right  is 
right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  pursues  it; 
and  wrong  will  be  for  ever  wrong,  though  it  be  the 
allowed  practice  of  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  If  this  shameful  custom  be  really  com¬ 
mon,  which  I  can  hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh 
reason  why  a  conscientious  man  should  set  his  face 
against  it.  And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say,  (you 
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will  excuse  me.  Mr.  Braswell,)  that  1  see  no  great 
difference,  in  the  eve  ot' conscience,  whatever  there 
mav  be  in  the  eve  of  law.  between  your  making  a 
man  tirst  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fiftv 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket  became  he  has  lost  it  :  and 
your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his  pocket, 
if  you  had  met  him  dead-drunk  in  his  wav  home 
to-night.  Nay,  he  w  ho  meets  a  man  already  drunk 
and  robs  him,  commits  but  one  sin;  while  he  who 
makes  him  drunk  first  that  he  may  mb  him  after¬ 
wards.  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied,  Mr.  Wortliv,  while  1 
have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  support  me, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me,  l  see  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  anv  thing  1  do. — Mr.  Bras¬ 
well.  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest  matt  is  not 
always  looking  sharp  about  him.  to  see  how  tar  cus¬ 
tom  and  the  law  will  bear  him  out:  if  he  be  honest 
on  principle,  he  will  consult  the  law  of  his  conscience ; 
and  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  will  consult  the  written 
law  ot  God.  \\  e  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than 
when  we  over-reach  others.  You  would  not  allow 
that  you  had  robbed  your  neighbour,  for  the  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  vou  have  outwitted 
him.  I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the  works  of 
an  heathen.  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  the  chief  misery  of 
man  arises  from  his  not  knowing  how  to  make  right 
calculations. 

Bragwell.  Sir.  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
me  :  1  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthing.  Look 
at  the  account,  sir: — right  to  the  smallest  fraction. 

Worthy.  Sir.  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts, 
spiritual  calculations,  arithmetic  in  the  long  run. 
Now,  in  this  your  real  Christian  is  the  onlv  true 
calculator:  he  has  found  out  that  we  shall  be  richer 
in  the  end.  by  denying  than  by  indulging  ourselves. 
He  knows,  that  when  the  balance  comes  to  be 
stiuck,  when  profit  and  loss  shall  be  summed  up. 
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and  the  final  account  adjusted,  that  whatever  ease, 
prosperity,  and  delight  we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if 
we  have  lost  our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon 
that  we  have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of  eternal 
misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want  of  a  good 
head  at  calculation,  that  men  prefer  time  to  eternity, 
pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to  heaven.  You  see  if 
we  get  our  neighbour’s  money  at  the  price  of  our 
own  integrity;  hurt  his  good  name,  but  destroy  our 
own  souls ;  raise  our  outward  character,  but  wound 
our  inward  conscience;  when  we  come  to  the  last 
reckoning,  we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first.  In  short, 
we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom  we  pos¬ 
sessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  skill  of  true 
calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell  got 
home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments  could  hinder 
him  from  feeling  that  he  had  the  fifty  guineas  in  his 
purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irresist¬ 
ible  in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and  visible, 
and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers  it  as  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  decided  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  invisible  realities  of  eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gaily  threw  the 
money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and  desired 
his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  receiving  it  with 
her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
passion,  and  threw  it  back  to  him.  You  may  keep 
your  cash  yourself,  said  she.  It  is  all  over :  we 
want  no  more  money.  You  are  a  ruined  man  !  A 
wicked  creature  !  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her  !  Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst  not 
ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife  spared  him 
the  trouble,  by  crying  out,  as  soon  as  her  rage 
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permitted.  The  girl  is  ruined;  Polly  is  gone  off ! 
Poor  Bragwell’s  heart  sunk  within  him ;  he  grew 
sick  and  giddy  ;  and  as  his  wife  s  rage  swallowed  up 
her  grief,  so,  in  his  grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger. 
The  purse  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of 
anguish  upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time,  that 
money  could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned,  was 
less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that  the 
young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mother  and 
sister  the  night  before  :  he  begged  Mrs.  Bragwell  to 
explain  this  sad  story.  She,  instead  of  soothing 
her  husband,  fell  to  reproaching  him.  It  is  all 
your  fault,  said  she,  you  were  a  fool  for  your  pains. 
If  I  had  had  my  way,  the  girls  would  never  have 
kept  company  with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and 
then  they  could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs. 
Bragwell,  said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man, 
it  would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  he  had 
been  rich.  Oh,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said  she, 
a  fat  sorrow  is  better  than  a  lean  one.  But  to 
marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  that.  Here 
Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  put  in  a  word, 
and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had  not  disgraced 
herself  by  having  married  a  farmer  or  a  tradesman  ; 
she  had,  at  least,  made  choice  of  a  gentleman. 
What  marriage  !  what  gentleman  !  cried  the  afflicted 
father.  Tell  me  the  worst !  He  was  now  informed 
that  his  darling  daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  lately.  Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  saying, 
he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  who 
only  acted  for  his  own  diversion.  Does  he  so,  said 
the  now  furious  Bragwell,  then  he  shall  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him  from  his 
new  son-in-law,  w'ho  desired  his  leave  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  implore  his  forgiveness.  He  owned  he 
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had  been  shopman  to  a  haberdasher ;  but,  thinking 
his  person  and  talents  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away 
upon  trade,  and  being  also  a  little  behindhand,  he 
had  taken  to  the  stage,  with  a  view  of  making  his 
fortune  ;  that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely 
for  love,  and  was  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a  thing 
as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  his  wants 
were  pressing ;  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  was  in  debt, 
having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten  to  send  him  to 
prison.  He  ended  with  saying,  “  I  have  been 
obliged  to  shock  your  daughter’s  delicacy,  by  con¬ 
fessing  my  unlucky  real  name ;  I  believe  I  owe  part 
of  my  success  with  her  to  my  having  assumed  that 
of  Augustus  Frederick  Theodosius.  She  is  incon¬ 
solable  at  this  confession,  which,  as  you  are  now  my 
father,  1  must  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe 
rnyself,  with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
your  dutiful  son,  ,,  Timothy  Ii)clk... 

“  Oh  !”  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  “  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor!  How  shall  I  bear  it?”  “Why,  I 
would  not  bear  it  at  all,”  cried  the  enraged  mother; 
“  I  would  never  see  her  ;  I  would  never  forgive  her ; 
I  would  let  her  starve  at  one  corner  of  the  barn, 
while  that  rascal,  with  all  those  pagan,  popish 
names,  was  ranting  away  at  the  other.”  “  Nay,” 
said  Miss  Betsey,  “  if  he  is  only  a  shopman,  and  if 
his  name  be  really  Timothy  Incle,  I  would  never 
forgive  her,  neither.  But  who  would  have  thought 
it  by  his  looks,  and  by  his  monstrous  genteel  be¬ 
haviour?  no,  he  never  can  have  so  vulgar  a 
name.” 

“Come,  come,”  said  Mr.  Worthy,  “were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think  there 
was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  disobedience  of 
the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  no  time  to  blame 
you,  or  hardly  to  reason  with  you.  I  feel  for  you 
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sincerely.  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  just  at  present,  to 
reproach  you  for  the  mistaken  manner  in  which  you 
have  bred  up  your  daughters,  as  your  error  has 
brought  its  punishment  along  with  it.  You  now 
see,  because  you  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  false  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  ruined  your  daughter ;  your  whole 
plan  unavoidably  led  to  some  such  end.  The  large 
sums  you  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  you  thought,  for 
a  high  station,  only  served  to  make  them  despise 
their  own,  and  could  do  them  nothing  but  harm, 
while  your  habits  of  life  properly  confined  them  to 
company  of  a  lower  class.  While  they  were  better 
drest  than  the  daughters  of  the  first  gentry,  they 
were  worse  taught,  as  to  real  knowledge,  than  the 
daughters  of  your  ploughmen.  Their  vanity  has 
been  raised  by  excessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by 
excessive  flattery.  Every  evil  temper  has  been 
fostered  by  indulgence.  Their  pride  has  never  been 
controlled,  their  self-will  has  never  been  subdued; 
their  idleness  has  laid  them  open  to  every  tempt¬ 
ation,  and  their  abundance  has  enabled  them  to 
gratify  every  desire  ;  their  time,  that  precious  talent, 
has  been  entirely  wasted.  Every  thing  they  have 
been  taught  to  do  is  of  no  use,  while  they  are  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  which  they  ought  to  have 
known.  I  deplore  Miss  Polly’s  false  step.  That 
she  should  have  married  a  run- away  shopman,  turned 
stroller,  I  truly  lament.  But,  for  what  better  hus¬ 
band  was  she  qualified  ?  For  the  wife  of  a  farmer, 
she  was  too  idle;  for  the  wife  of  a  tradesman,  she 
was  too  expensive  :  for  the  wife  of  a  gentleman,  she 
was  too  ignorant.  You,  yourself,  was  most  to 
blame.  You  expected  her  to  act  wisely,  though 
you  never  taught  her  that  “  fear  of  God  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.”  I  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend, 
and  to  myself,  as  a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your 
practices  in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  as  well 
as  your  present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural 
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consequences  of  those  false  principles  which  I  pro¬ 
tested  against  when  you  were  at  my  house.”  * 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to  interrupt 
Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not  permit  it. 
He  felt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  said,  and  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus  went  on  : 
“  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your  own  indiscre¬ 
tion  has  contributed  even  to  bring  on  your  present 
misfortune.  You  gave  your  countenance  to  this 
very  company  of  strollers,  though  you  knew  they 
are  acting  in  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say 
no  worse.  They  go  from  town  to  town,  and  fronr 
barn  to  barn,  stripping  the  poor  of  their  money,  the 
young  of  their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do 
you  remember  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me  that 
you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederick  Theodosius? 
To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you  not  only  carried  your 
own  family,  but  wasted  I  know  not  how  much  money 
in  treating  your  workmen’s  wives  and  children,  in 
these  hard  times  too,  when  they  have  scarcely  bread 
to  eat,  or  a  shoe  on  their  feet ;  and  all  this  only  that 
you  might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing  those 
flattering  words,  By  Desire  of  Mr.  Bragwell,  stuck 
up  in  print  at  the  public-house,  on  the  blacksmith’s 
shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and  on  the  barn-door.” 

Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend’s 
rebuke  was  but  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very 
contrite  as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who, 
in  a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on  :  “  What  I  have  said 
is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of  one 
daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other.  Let 
Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  be  her  gaoler,  but  I  will  be  her  friend.  She  will 
find  in  my  daughters  kind  companions,  and  in  my 
wife  a  prudent  guide.  I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at 
first,  but  I  do  not  despair  in  time  of  convincing  her 
*  See  Part  II. 
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that  a  sober,  humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.” 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it  would  be 
frightful  dull ,  and  monstrous  vulgar ,  and  dismal 
melancholy,  yet  was  she  so  terrified  at  the  discontent 
and  grumbling  which  she  would  have  to  endure  at 
home,  that  she  sullenly  consented.  She  had  none  of 
that  filial  tenderness  which  led  her  to  wish  to  stay 
and  soothe  and  comfort  her  afflicted  father.  All  she 
thought  about  was,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother’s  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much  finery  wfith 
her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthys  with  envy  and  respect. 
Poor  girl !  She  did  not  know  that  envy  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  they  never  indulged  ;  and  that  fine  clothes  were 
the  last  thing  to  draw  their  respect. 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house,  they  found  there  young  Wil¬ 
son,  Miss  Betsey’s  old  admirer.  She  was  much 
pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him  well.  But 
her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signified  but  little. 
This  young  grazier  reverenced  Mr.  Worthy’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and,  ever  since  he  had  met  him  at  the  Lion, 
had  been  thinking  what  a  happiness  it  would  be  to 
marry  a  young  woman  bred  up  by  such  a  father.  He 
had  heard  much  of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both 
the  daughters,  but  his  inclination  now  determined 
him  in  favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young  man  of 
good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allowed  him  to 
become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  but  deferred  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  marriage  till  he  knew  him  more  thorough¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what  he  saw  of  the  domestic 
piety  of  this  family,  improved  daily,  both  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  religion;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
loon  formed  him  into  a  most  valuable  character. 
.During  this  time,  Miss  Bragwell’s  hopes  had  revived  ; 
fmt  though  she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every 
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day,  she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheld  with 
great  indifference  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her  face 
a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  fortune,  person, 
and  appearance  ;  but  who  was  humble,  frugal,  meek, 
and  pious.  Miss  Bragwell  now  strongly  felt  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a 
woman  may  make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance, 
who  would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr,  Bragwell  and  his  daughters  had  only 
learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  vanity,  as  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  them  mortification  in  this  life;  whether  they 
were  ever  brought  to  a  more  serious  sense  of  their 
errors,  may  be  seen  in  a  future  part  of  this  history. 


PART  VI. 

Good  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the  dis¬ 
graceful  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  ran  off  with 
Timothy  Incle,  the  strolling  player,  that  he  never 
fully  recovered  his  spirits.  His  cheerfulness,  which 
had  arisen  from  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  had 
been  confirmed  by  a  constant  flow  of  uninterrupted 
success  ;  and  that  is  a  sort  of  cheerfulness  which  is 
very  liable  to  be  impaired,  because  it  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  every  accident  and  cross  event  in  life. 
But  though  his  pride  was  now  disappointed,  his 
misfortunes  had  not  taught  him  any  humility, 
because  he  had  not  discovered  that  they  were 
caused  by  his  own  fault ;  nor  had  he  acquired  any 
patience  or  submission,  because  he  had  not  learnt 
that  all  afflictions  come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to 
awaken  us  to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw 
off  our  hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this 
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life.  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those 
people,  who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear 
with  tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to 
be  sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault  of  a 
fellow-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures  were 
not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which  Provi¬ 
dence  often  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish  us. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Worthy 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the 
injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the  folly  of 
our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  we  make  between  those  trials  which  seem 
to  come  more  immediately  from  God,  and  those 
which  proceed  directly  from  the  faults  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  “  Sickness,  losses,  and  death, 
we  think,”  continued  he,  “  we  dare  not  openly 
rebel  against ;  while  we  fancy  we  are  quite  justified 
in  giving  a  loose  to  our  violence  when  we  suflfer 
by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  the  unkindness  of 
tire  friend,  or  the  disobedience  of  the  child.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  our  blinded  hearts. 
Ingratitude,  unkindness,  calumny,  are  permitted 
to  assail  us,  by  the  same  power  who  cuts  off 
c  the  desire  of  our  eyes  at  a  stroke.’  The  friend 
who  betrays  us,  and  the  daughter  who  deceives 
us,  are  instruments  for  our  chastisement,  sent  by 
the  same  purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sick¬ 
ness  to  weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy 
our  crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house. 
And  we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  I  mean  prayer,  and  a 
deep  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must 
leave  off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more 
at  Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  providence  ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
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has  accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
sent.” 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  degrad¬ 
ing  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her  with 
an  excessive  and  undue  affection  ;  and  while  she 
gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and  finery,  he 
deemed  her  faults  of  little  consequence ;  but 
when  she  disappointed  his  ambition  by  a  dis¬ 
graceful  marriage,  all  his  natural  affection  only 
served  to  increase  his  resentment.  Yet,  though 
he  regretted  her  crime  less  than  his  own  mortifi¬ 
cation,  he  never  ceased  in  secret  to  lament  her 
loss.  She  soon  found  out  she  was  undone,  and 
wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repentance  to  ask  his 
forgiveness.  She  owned  that  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  fashion  in  dis¬ 
guise,  was  a  low  person  in  distressed  circum¬ 
stances.  She  implored,  that  her  father,  though  he 
refused  to  o-ive  her  husband  that  fortune  for 
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which  alone  it  was  now  too  plain  he  had  married 
her,  would  at  least  allow  her  some  subsistence  ; 
for  that  Mr.  Incle  was  much  in  debt,  and,  she 
feared,  in  danger  of  a  gaol. 

The  father’s  heart  was  half  melted  at  this 
account,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awakened. 
But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  her  any 
assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of  duty 
never  to  forgive  ;  for  she  said  it  only  encouraged 
those  who  had  done  wrong  once,  to  do  worse  next 
time.  For  her  part,  she  had  never  yet  been  guilty 
of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weakness  as  to  forgive 
any  one  ;  for  to  pardon  an  injury  always  shewed 
either  want  of  spirit  to  feel  it,  or  want  of  power 
to  resent  it.  She  was  resolved  she  would  never 
squander  the  money  for  which  she  had  worked 
early  and  late,  on  a  baggage  who  had  thrown 
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herself  away  on  a  beggar,  while  she  had  a  daughter 
single,  who  might  yet  raise  her  family  by  a  great 
match.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Bragwell’s 
anger  was  not  owing  to  the  undutifulness  of  the 
daughter,  or  the  worthlessness  of  the  husband ; 
poverty  was,  in  her  eyes,  the  grand  crime.  The 
doctrine  of  forgiveness,  as  a  religious  principle, 
made  no  more  a  part  of  Mr.  Bragwell’s  system 
than  of  his  wife’s  ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  this  offending  daughter,  he  much 
exceeded  her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr.  Worthy’s. 
She  had,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither  as 
a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her  father’s 
house,  after  her  sister’s  elopement.  But  the 
sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy’s  family 
were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanity  and  idle¬ 
ness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind,  that  any 
degree  of  restraint  was  a  burden  ;  and  though  she 
was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved,  however,  to 
profit  by  her  sister’s  faults  ;  and  made  her  parents 
easy,  by  assuring  them  she  never  would  throw 
herself  away  on  a  man  who  was  worth  nothing. 
Encouraged  by  these  promises,  which  her  parents 
thought  included  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
human  wisdom,  and  which  was  all  they  said  they 
could  in  reason  expect,  her  father  allowed  her 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found  Mr. 
Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his  house  was 
no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  festivity,  Mr.  Brag¬ 
well  tried  to  make  himself  and  his  friend  believe  that 
he  was  grown  religious  ;  whereas  he  was  only  become 
discontented.  As  he  had  always  fancied  that  piety 
was  a  melancholy,  gloomy  thing,  and  as  he  felt  his 
own  mind  really  gloomy,  he  was  willing  to  think  that 
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he  was  growing  pious.  He  had,  indeed,  gone  more 
constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken  less  pleasure  in 
feasting  and  cards,  and  now  and  then  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  ;  but  all  this  was  because  his  spirits  were 
low,  and  not  because  his  heart  was  changed.  The 
outward  actions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward 
man  was  the  same.  The  forms  of  religion  were 
resorted  to  as  a  painful  duty ;  but  this  only  added 
to  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  its 
spirit  and  its  power.  He  still,  however,  reserved  reli¬ 
gion  as  a  loathsome  medicine,  to  which  he  feared 
he  must  have  recourse  at  last,  and  of  which  he  even 
now  considered  every  abstinence  from  pleasure,  or 
every  exercise  of  piety,  as  a  bitter  dose.  His  health 
also  was  impaired,  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a 
pitiable  state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure  from 
the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor  from  religion, 
which  he  so  greatly  feared.  He  expected  to  have 
been  much  commended  by  Worthy  for  the  change 
in  his  way  of  life ;  but  W orthy,  who  saw  that  the 
alteration  was  only  owing  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits, 
and  to  the  casual  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious 
of  flattering  him  too  much.  “  I  thought,  Mr.  Wor¬ 
thy,”  said  he,  “  to  have  received  more  comfort  from 
you.  I  was  told,  too,  that  religion  was  full  of  com¬ 
fort,  but  I  do  not  much  find  it.”  “  You  were  told 
the  truth,”  replied  Worthy;  “religion  is  full  of 
comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought  into  a  state 
fit  to  receive  it,  before  it  can  become  so  ;  you  must  be 
brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of  sin.  To 
give  you  comfort  while  you  are  puffed  up  with  high 
thoughts  of  yourself,  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong 
cordial  in  a  high  fever.  Religion  keeps  back  her 
cordials  till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied ; 
emptied  of  self,  Mr.  Bragwell.  If  you  had  a  wound, 
it  must  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
too,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing  plais- 
ter.  Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it  was 
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corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  you  would  be  a  dead  man,  while  you  trusted 
that  the  plaister  was  curing  you.  You  must  be, 
indeed,  a  Christian,  before  you  can  be  entitled  to  the 
comforts  of  Christianity.” 

“  I  am  a  Christian,”  said  Bragwell ;  “  many  of  my 
friends  are  Christians  ;  but  I  do  not  see  it  has  done  us 
much  good.”  “  Christianity  itself,”  answered  Wor¬ 
thy,  cannot  make  us  good,  unless  it  be  applied  to 
our  hearts.  Christian  privileges  will  not  make  us 
Christians,  unless  we  make  use  of  them.  On  that 
shelf  I  see  stands  your  medicine.  The  doctor  orders 
you  to  take  it.  Have  you  taken  it?”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  Bragwell.  “Are  you  the  better  for  it?”  said 
Worthy:  “  I  think  I  am,”  he  replied.  “But,” 
added  Worthy,  “  are  you  the  better  because  the 
doctor  has  ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have 
also  taken  it?”  “what  a  foolish  question!”  cried 
Bragwell ;  “  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  doctor  might  be 
the  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  physic  in  the 
world  ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the  shelf,  I  could 
not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it.  My  doctor  is  not  a 
mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend  to  cure  by  a 
charm.  The  physic  is  good  ;  and  as  it  suits  my  case, 
though  it  is  bitter,  I  take  it.” 

“  You  have  now,”  said  Worthy,  “  explained,  unde- 
signedly,  the  reason  why  religion  does  so  little  good 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mountebank;  it  does  not 
work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offers  to  cure  your  worst 
corruptions  by  wholesome,  though  sometimes  bitter, 
prescriptions.  But  you  will  not  take  them  ;  you 
will  not  apply  to  God  with  the  same  earnest  desire 
to  be  healed,  with  which  you  apply  to  your  doctor; 
you  will  not  confess  your  sins  to  the  one  as  honestly 
as  you  tell  your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read 
your  Bible  with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with 
which  you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  how¬ 
ever,  you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself 
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the  comforts  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before  you  can 
expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction  is  not  con¬ 
version  ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which  is  the  effect 
of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not  that  ‘  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.’  Besides,  while  you  have 
been  pursuing  all  the  gratifications  of  the  world,  do 
not  complain  that  you  have  not  all  the  comforts  of 
religion  too.  Could  you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  both,  the  Bible  would  not  be  true.” 

Bragwell.  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not  make  us 
perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  good 
actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  God  will  never  forgive 
your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues.  There  is  no 
commutation  tax  there.  But  he  will  forgive  them, 
on  your  sincere  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Goodness  is  not  a  single  act  to  be  done  ; 
so  that  a  man  can  say,  1  have  achieved  it,  and  the 
thing  is  over ;  but  it  is  a  habit,  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  maintained ;  it  is  a  continual  struggle  with 
the  opposite  vice.  No  man  must  reckon  himself 
good,  for  any  thing  he  has  already  done;  though  he 
may  consider  it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right 
way,  if  he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  will  always 
find  work  enough;  and  he  must  not  fancy,  that 
because  he  has  conquered  once,  his  virtue  may  now 
sit  down  and  take  a  holiday. 

Bragwell.  But  I  thought  we  Christians  need  not 
be  so  watchful  against  sin ;  because  Christ,  as  you 
so  often  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy.  Do  not  deceive  yourself :  the  evange¬ 
lical  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a  Saviour, 
do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin,  they  rather 
magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  yourself  by  extenuation 
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or  mitigation  of  sin ;  but  by  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  by 
diminishing  or  denying  your  debt ;  but  by  confess¬ 
ing  it,  by  owning  you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that 
forgiveness  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bragwell.  I  don’t  understand  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint, .  and  as  penitent  as  a 
sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy.  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to  get 
his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  the 
gospel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a  conformity 
in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  I  expect  to  see  him  gradually  attaining 
towards  an  entire  change  from  his  natural  self. 
When  I  see  a  man  at  constant  war  with  those  several 
pursuits  and  tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  pro¬ 
priety  termed  worldly,  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that 
that  change  must  have  past  on  him  which  the  gospel 
emphatically  terms  becoming  “  a  new  man.” 

Bragwell.  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough  to 
please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  made  such  a 
change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  hardly  know  me 
to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy.  That  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  ’Tis 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  become  a  gloomy 
man ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been  disappointed 
in  your  schemes:  the  principle  remains  unaltered. 
A  great  match  for  your  single  daughter  would  at 
once  restore  all  the  spirits  you  have  lost  by  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  your  married  one.  The  change  the 
gospel  requires  is  of  quite  another  cast :  it  is  having 
“  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit;” — it  is  being 
“  God’s  workmanship  — it  is  being  “  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works — it  is  becoming 
“  new  creatures;” — it  is  “  old  things  being  done 
away,  and  all  things  made  new ;” — it  is  by  so 
“  learning  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the  putting 
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off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness;” — • 
it  is  by  “  partaking  of  the  divine  nature.” — Pray  ob¬ 
serve,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are  not  my  words,  nor  words 
picked  out  of  any  fanatical  book ;  they  are  the  words  of 
that  gospel  you  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doc¬ 
trine,  it  is  as  old  as  our  religion  itself.  Though  I  can¬ 
not  but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in  be¬ 
lieving,  more  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine,  than 
almost  any  other:  and  indeed  Ido  not  wonder  at  it; 
for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which  so  attacks  corruption 
in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one  which  so  thoroughly  pro¬ 
hibits  a  lazy  Christian  from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful 
indulgence  with  an  outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about  the 
matter  in  earnest;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him  who  giveth 
might  to  them  who  have  no  strength.  Unluckily, 
the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave,  there  happened 
to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next  town,  on  account  of 
the  assizes.  An  assize-ball,  courteous  reader!  is  a 
scene  to  which  gentlemen  and  ladies  periodically 
resort,  to  celebrate  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their 
fellow-creatures  by  dancing  and  music,  and  to 
divert  themselves  with  feasting  and  drinking  while 
unhappy  wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death ! 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out  with 
a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on  her  head, 
in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the  whole  band- 
box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers  her  sister  had 
left  behind  her.  While  she  was  at  the  ball,  her 
father  formed  many  plans  of  religious  reformation; 
he  talked  of  lessening  his  business,  that  he  might 
have  more  leisure  for  devotion,  though  not  just  now 
while  the  markets  were  so  high;  and  then  he  began 
to  think  of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the 
infirmary;  though,  on  second  thoughts,  he  concluded 
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he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  might  as  well  leave  it 
in  his  will ;  though  to  give,  and  repent,  and  reform 
were  three  things  he  was  bent  upon.  But  when  his 
daughter  came  home  at  night,  so  happy  and  so  fine  ! 
and  telling  how  she  had  danced  with  Squire  Squeeze, 
the  great  com  contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things 
he  had  said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit 
of  the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was 
beyond  his  hopes ;  for  Mr.  Squeeze  was  supposed 
from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got  rich  during 
the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  much 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dances  as 
he  desired :  he  was  convinced  there  would  be  no 
money  wanting;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who  was  now 
looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs  be  a  great 
fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too  much  used  to 
advantageous  contracts  to  let  this  slip.  As  he  was 
gaudily  dressed,  and  possessed  all  the  arts  of  vulgar 
flattery,  Miss  Bragwell  eagerly  caught  at  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  wait  on  her  father  next  day.  Squeeze  was 
quite  a  man  after  Bragwell’s  own  heart,  a  genius  at 
getting  money,  a  fine  dashing  fellow  at  spending  it. 
He  told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  man 
for  his  daughter;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew,  and 
spent  it  like  a  prince  :  but  whether  it  was  fairly  got, 
or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
to  inquire.  Mrs.  Bragwell  was  not  so  run  away 
with  by  appearances,  but  that  she  desired  her  hus¬ 
band  to  be  careful,  and  make  himself  quite  sure  it 
was  the  right  Mr.  Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But 
being  assured  by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would 
certainly  keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself 
one  thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it.  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in  her 
own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human  happi¬ 
ness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  quite  out  of  her 
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head.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze  set  off  for 
London,  where  they  had  taken  a  house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had  any 
other  daughter  ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a  more  religious 
course  would  sometimes  force  themselves  upon  him, 
they  were  put  off,  like  the  repentance  of  Felix,  “  to  a 
more  convenient  season and  finding  he  was  likely 
to  have  a  grandchild,  he  became  more  worldly  and 
more  ambitious  than  ever;  thinking  this  a  just  pre¬ 
tence  for  adding  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field. 
And  there  is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more 
fatally  deceive  themselves,  than  when  they  make 
even  unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetousness  is 
the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  write  to 
Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze,  that  faithful 
friend  honestly  reminded  him  of  the  vanity  and 
uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  error  he 
had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying  his  daughter  before 
he  had  taken  time  to  inquire  into  the  real  character 
of  the  man  ;  saying,  that  he  could  not  help  forebod¬ 
ing  that  the  happiness  of  a  match  made  at  a  ball 
might  have  an  untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  down 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent,  for  fear  Mr. 
Squeeze  should  fly  off,  yet  he  was  surprised  to 
receive  very  soon  a  pressing  letter  from  him,  desiring 
him  to  advance  a  considerable  sum,  as  he  had  the 
offer  of  an  advantageous  purchase,  which  he  must 
lose  for  want  of  money.  Bragwell  was  staggered, 
and  refused  to  comply  ;  but  his  wife  told  him  he 
must  not  be  shabby  to  such  a  gentleman  as  ’Squire 
Squeeze ;  for  that  she  heard  on  all  sides  such  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  grandeur,  their  feasts,  their  carriages, 
and  their  liveries,  that  she  and  her  husband  ought 
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even  to  deny  themselves  comforts,  to  oblige  such  a 
generous  son,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their 
daughter  ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money 
soon,  they  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
and  then  she  should  never  be  able  to  shew  her  face 
again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him  the  money 
on  his  bond  :  he  knew  Squeeze’s  income  was  large ; 
for  he  had  carefully  inquired  into  this  particular, 
and  for  the  rest  he  took  his  word.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also 
got  great  presents  from  her  mother,  by  representing 
to  her  how  expensively  they  were  forced  to  live  to 
keep  up  their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  con¬ 
ferring  on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells  by  spending 
their  money  in  such  grand  company.  Among  many 
other  letters,  she  wrote  her  the  following — 

“  To  Mrs.  Bragwell. 

“You  can’t  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm¬ 
ingly  we  live.  I  lie  a  bed  almost  all  day,  and  am 
up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all  that,  for 
we  burn  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at  once,  that 
the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in  London.  Then, 

I  am  so  happy  !  for  we  are  never  quiet  a  moment, 
Sundays  or  working-days  ;  nay,  I  should  not  know 
which  was  which,  only  that  we  have  most  pleasure 
on  a  Sunday ;  because  it  is  the  only  day  on  which 
people  have  nothing  to  do  but  divert  themselves. 
Then  the  great  folks  are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ; 
they  have  not  a  bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and 
eat  and  drink,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was 
their  equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  are 
so  very  unhappy,  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
and  though  I  suppose  they  can’t  rest  till  the  foot¬ 
man  has  told  them,  yet  they  are  so  polite,  that  if  I 
have  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  it  next 
time  we  meet,  and  not  to  know  but  they  have  seen 
me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they  are  true  friends  i 
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and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so  fond  of  one  another, 
that  they  like  to  meet  and  enjoy  one  another’s 
company  by  hundreds,  and  always  think  the  more 
the  merrier.  I  shall  never  be  tired  of  such  a  de¬ 
lightful  life. 

“  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

“  Betsey  Squeeze.” 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
few  months.  She  owned,  that  though  things  went 
on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she  hardly  ever 
saw  her  husband,  except  her  house  was  full  of  com¬ 
pany  and  cards,  or  dancing  was  going  on ;  that  he 
was  often  so  busy  abroad,  he  could  not  come  home 
all  night ;  that  he  always  borrowed  the  money  her 
mother  sent  her,  when  he  was  going  out  on  this 
nightly  business ;  and  that  the  last  time  she  had 
asked  him  for  money,  he  cursed  and  swore,  and  bid 
her  apply  to  the  old  farmer  and  his  rib,  who  were 
made  of  money.  This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  con¬ 
cealed  from  her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of  some 
thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  his  contract ; 
he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to  government, 
and  his  accounts  must  be  made  up  immediately. 
This  was  impossible  ;  he  had  not  only  spent  his 
large  income,  without  making  any  provision  for 
his  family,  but  had  contracted  heavy  debts  by 
gaming  and  other  vices.  His  creditors  poured  in 
upon  him.  He  wrote  to  Bragwell  to  borrow 
another  sum,  but  without  hinting  at  the  loss  of 
his  contract.  These  repeated  demands  made  Brag¬ 
well  so  uneasy,  that  instead  of  sending  him  the 
money,  he  resolved  to  go  himself  secretly  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  judge  by  his  own  eyes  how  things  were 
going  on,  as  his  mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He 
got  to  Mr.  Squeeze’s  house  about  eleven  at  night, 
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and  knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  astonish¬ 
ment  to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he  pushed 
through  in  spite  of  them,  though,  to  his  great 
surprise,  they  insisted  on  knowing  his  name,  say¬ 
ing,  they  must  carry  it  in  to  their  lady.  This 
affronted  him  :  he  refused,  saying,  “  It  is  not 
because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name ;  it  will  pass 
for  thousands,  in  any  market,  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  his 
name,  indeed  ?”  What  was  his  amazement  to  see 
every  room  as  full  of  card-tables,  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  it  would  hold.  All  was 
so  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive,  and  so  grand, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds,  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur  and 
happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he  knew, 
he  asked  him,  where  were  his  master  and  mistress, 
for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  confused  with 
the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  there  or  not.  The  man  said, 
that  his  master  had  just  sent  for  his  lady  up  stairs, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  not  well.  Mr.  Brag- 
well  said,  he  would  go  up  himself,  and  look  for 
his  daughter,  as  he  could  not  speak  so  freely  to 
her  before  all  that  company. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber-door,  and 
its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  within, 
and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open  the 
door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound  of  a 
pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  so  violently 
against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when  the  first 
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sight  he  saw,  was  his  daughter  falling  to  the  ground 
in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a  shot  from 
a  pistol,  which  was  dropping  out  of  his  hand. 
Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  person  whom  the 
sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed.  The  servants, 
the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all  ran  up  to  this 
scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had  the  best  of  the 
game  took  care  to  bring  up  their  tricks  in  their 
hands,  having  had  the  prudence  to  leave  the  very 
few  who  could  be  trusted,  to  watch  the  stakes, 
while  those  who  had  a  prospect  of  losing,  profited 
by  the  confusion,  and  threw  up  their  cards.  All 
was  dismay  and  terror.  Some  ran  for  a  surgeon, 
others  examined  the  dying  man  ;  some  removed 
Mrs.  Squeeze  to  her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell 
could  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thing. 
One  of  the  company  took  up  a  letter  which  lay 
open  upon  the  table,  and  was  addressed  to  him  ; 
they  read  it,  hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid 
mystery.  It  was  as  follows  : 

“  To  Mr.  Bragwell. 

“  Sir, 

“  Fetch  home  your  daughter ;  I  have  ruined 
her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she  every  hour 
expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost  my  contract. 
My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse  me  money  : 
I  must  die  then  ;  but  I  will  die  like  a  man  of 
spirit.  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I  have 
two  executions  in  my  house  ;  but  I  have  ten  card- 
tables  in  it.  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived.  I 
invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful  deed. 
My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  another 
thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  consequences. 
Vanity  has  been  my  ruin  :  it  has  caused  all  my 
crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to  live  beyond  his 
income,  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He  can  never  say 
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to  himself,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther. 
Vanity  led  me  to  commit  acts  of  rapine,  that  I 
might  live  in  splendour  ;  vanity  makes  me  commit 
self-murder,  because  I  will  not  live  in  poverty. 
The  new  philosophy  says,  that  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep  ;  but  the  new  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take 
heed ;  it  is  too  late  for  me  :  the  dreadful  gulf 
yawns  to  swallow  me  ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  : 
there  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in 
hell.  Yours,  &c. 

Dashall  Squeeze.” 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Bragwell 
remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion,  the 
company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much  out  of 
humour  at  having  their  party  so  disagreeably 
broken  up  :  they  comforted  themselves,  however, 
that  as  it  was  so  early ,  (for  it  was  now  scarcely 
twelve,)  they  could  finish  their  evening  at  another 
party  or  two  ;  so  completely  do  habits  of  pleasure, 
as  it  is  called,  harden  the  heart,  and  steel  it,  not 
only  against  virtuous  impressions,  but  against 
natural  feelings  !  Now  it  was,  that  those  who  had 
nightly  rioted  at  the  expense  of  these  wretched 
people,  were  the  first  to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer 
of  assistance  was  made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman  ; 
not  a  word  of  kindness,  or  of  pity,  nothing  but 
censure  was  now  heard.  “  Why  must  these 
upstarts  ape  people  of  quality  ?”  though  as  long 
as  these  upstarts  could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity 
and  their  bad  character  had  never  been  produced 
against  them.  “  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto 
thyself,  men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.”  One 
guest,  who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go 
to,  coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  “  Squeeze  might 
as  well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he  could 
not  wait  an  hour  or  two.” 
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As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr.  Brag- 
well  prevailed  on  his  miserable  daughter,  weak  as 
she  was,  next  morning  to  set  out  with  him  to  the 
country.  His  acquaintance  with  polite  life  was 
short,  but  be  had  seen  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time. 
They  had  a  slow,  and  a  sad  journey.  In  about  a 
week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay-in  of  a  dead  child  ;  she 
herself  languished  a  few  days,  and  then  died  ;  and 
the  afflicted  parents  saw  the  two  darling  objects  of 
their  ambition,  for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too 
much  haste  to  be  rich,  carried  to  the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragwell’s  grief,  like 
her  other  passions,  was  extravagant ;  and  poor  Brag- 
well’s  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  by  self-reproach, 
that  he  would  quite  have  sunk  under  it,  had  he 
not  thought  of  his  old  expedient  in  distress,  that  of 
sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  to  comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy’s  way,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faults  must 
needs  bring  on  them  ;  but  not  to  reproach  or  desert 
them  when  the  misfortunes  came.  He  had  never 
been  near  Bragwell  during  the  short  but  flourishing 
reign  of  the  Squeezes,  for  he  knew  that  prosperity 
made  the  ears  deaf  and  the  heart  hard  to  good 
counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  friend  was 
in  trouble,  he  set  out  to  go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  tears  when  he  saw  him,  and, 
when  he  could  speak,  said,  “  This  trial  is  more  than 
I  can  bear.”  Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said, 
“  I  will  tell  you  a  short  story.  There  was  in  ancient 
times  a  famous  man,  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a  bitter 
melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  up  without  one 
word  of  complaint.  ‘  How  was  it  possible,’  said  the 
master,  ‘  for  you  to  eat  so  very  nauseous  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  a  fruit  V  The  slave  replied,  ‘  My  good 
master,  I  have  received  so  many  favours  from  your 
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bounty,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  I  should,  once  in  my 
life,  eat  one  bitter  melon  from  your  hands.’  This 
generous  answer  so  struck  the  master,  that,  the  his¬ 
tory  says,  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  sub¬ 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  receive 
his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  from  whom  he 
receives  so  many  blessings.  You  in  particular  have 
received  ‘  much  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  shall  you 
not  receive  evil  also?’  ” 

“  Oh !  Mr.  Worthy !”  said  Bragwell,  “  this  blow  is 
too  heavy  for  me ;  I  cannot  survive  this  shock :  I  do  not 
desire  it;  I  only  wish  to  die.”  “  We  are  very  apt  to  talk 
most  of  dying,  when  we  are  least  fit  for  it,”  said 
Worthy.  “  This  is  not  the  language  of  that  submis¬ 
sion  which  makes  us  prepare  for  death,  but  of  that 
despair  which  makes  us  out  of  humour  with  life. 
Oh!  Mr.  Bragwell!  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of 
the  grand  ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you; 
but  till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  brought  to 
a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brought  to  see 
what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  have  no  hope  in 
death.  You  think  you  have  no  business  on  earth, 
because  those  for  whose  sake  you  too  eagerly  heaped 
up  riches,  are  no  more.  But  is  there  not,  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  some  afflicted  being  whom  you 
may  yet  relieve,  some  modest  merit  which  you  may 
bring  forward,  some  helpless  creature  you  may  save 
by  your  advice,  some  perishing  Christian  you  may 
sustain  by  your  wealth  ?  When  you  have  no  sins  of 
your  own  to  repent  of,  no  mercies  of  God  to  be 
thankful  for,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relieve,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  I  consent  you  should  sink  down 
in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  relieve  you.” 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to  the 
funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and  her  babe.  The 
solemn  service  ;  the  committing  his  late  gay  and 
beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to  worms,  and  to 
corruption  the  sight  of  the  dead  infant,  for  whose 
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sake  lie  had  resumed  all  his  schemes  of  vanity  and 
covetousness,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  the  better 
of  them  ; — the  melancholy  conviction,  that  all  human 
prosperity  ends  in  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust, 
had  brought  down  Mr.  Bragwell’s  self-sufficient  and 
haughty  soul  into  something  of  that  humble  frame  in 
which  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see  it.  As  soon 
as  they  returned  home,  he  was  beginning  to  seize  the 
favourable  moment  for  fixing  these  serious  impres¬ 
sions,  when  they  were  unseasonably  interrupted  by 
the  parish  officer,  who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragweil 
what  he  was  to  do  with  a  poor  dying  woman,  who 
was  travelling  the  country  with  her  child,  and  was 
taken  in  a  fit  under  the  church-yard  wall  ?  “  At 

first  they  thought  she  was  dead,”  said  the  man,  “  but 
finding  she  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
the  workhouse  till  she  could  give  some  account  of 
herself.”  Mr.  Bragweil  was  impatient  at  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 
the  man  he  was  at  that  time  too  much  overcome  by 
sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but  he  would  give  him 
an  answer  to-morrow.  “  But,  my  friend,”  said  Mr. 
Worthy,  “  the  poor  woman  may  die  to-night ;  your 
mind  is  indeed  not  in  a  frame  for  worldly  business, 
but  there  is  no  sorrow  too  great  to  forbid  our  attend¬ 
ing  the  calls  of  duty.  An  act  of  Christian  charity 
will  not  disturb,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of 
your  spirit ;  and  though  you  cannot  dry  your  own 
tears,  God  may,  in  great  mercy,  permit  you  to  dry 
those  of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those  occa¬ 
sions  for  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth  keeping. 
Do  let  us  see  this  woman.”  Bragweil  was  not  in 
a  state  either  to  consent  or  refuse,  and  his  friend 
drew  him  to  the  workhouse,  about  the  door  of  which 
stood  a  crowd  of  people.  “  She  is  not  dead,”  said 
one,  “  she  moves  her  head.”  “  But  she  wants  air,” 
said  all  of  them;  while  they  all,  according  to  custom, 
pushed  so  close  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she 
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should  get  any.  A  fine  boy,  of  two  or  three  years 
old,  stood  by  her,  crying,  “  Mammy  is  dead,  mam¬ 
my  is  starved.”  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
woman,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  order  to 
give  her  air,  he  untied  a  large  black  bonnet  which  hid 
her  face  ;  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at  that  moment  casting 
his  eyes  on  her,  saw  in  this  poor  stranger  the  face  of 
his  own  run-away  daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groan¬ 
ed,  but  could  not  speak ;  and  as  he  was  turning 
away  to  conceal  his  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly 
caught  hold  of  his  hand,  lisping  out, — “  O  stay, 
and  give  mammy  some  bread!”  His  heart  yearned 
towards  the  child  ;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in  his, 
while  he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy,  “  It  is  too 
much ;  send  away  the  people.  It  is  my  dear 
naughty  child  ;  ‘  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear.’”  Mr.  Worthy  desired  the  people  to  go, 
and  leave  the  stranger  to  them  ;  but,  by  this  time, 
she  was  no  stranger  to  any  of  them.  Pale  and 
meagre  as  was  her  face,  and  poor  and  shabby  as  was 
her  dress,  the  proud  and  flaunting  Miss  Polly 
Bragwell  was  easily  known  by  every  one  present. 
They  went  away,  but,  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little 
minds,  they  paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the 
airs  and  insolence  they  had  once  endured  from  her. 
“  Pride  must  have  a  fall,”  said  one :  “  I  remember 
when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor  body,” 
said  another  :  “  Where  are  her  flounces  and  furbe¬ 
lows  now  ?  It  is  come  home  to  her  at  last :  her 
child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of  the  worst  bit 
she  formerly  denied  us.” 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk  into  an 
old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind,  and  groaned 
out,  “  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart !  Lord,  sub¬ 
due  my  proud  heart !  ‘  create  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ! 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.’  ”  This  was 
perhaps  the  first  word  of  genuine  prayer  he  had 
ever  offered  up  in  his  whole  life.  Worthy  overheard 
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it,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced;  but  this  was  not  a 
time  for  talking,  but  doing.  He  asked  Bragwell 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate  woman, 
who  now  seemed  to  recover  fast ;  but  she  did  not 
see  them,  for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her 
boy,  and  faintly  said,  “  My  child,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  ‘I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say 
unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee.’  ”  This  wras  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  her  heart 
might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  better,  as  her 
circumstances  were  altered  for  the  worse ;  and  he 
valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so  little,  and  contrition 
of  soul  so  much,  that  he  began  to  think  the  change 
on  the  whole  might  be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then 
sprung  from  his  mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  say¬ 
ing,  “  Do  be  good  to  mammy.”  Mrs.  Incle  looking 
round,  now  perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his 
feet,  saying,  “  Oh  !  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and 
save  your  innocent  one  from  starving!”  Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  both 
her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sorrow.  To 
hear  words  of  real  penitence  and  heart-felt  prayer 
from  this  once  high-minded  father  and  vain 
daughter,  was  music  to  Worthy’s  ears,  who  thought 
this  moment  of  outward  misery  was  the  only  joyful 
one  he  had  ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let  the 
father’s  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  in  which  he 
was  to  act. 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his  own 
house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  feeble  steps  of  his 
daughter,  who  once  more  entered  her  father’s  doors  : 
but  the  dread  of  seeing  her  mother  quite  over¬ 
powered  her.  Mrs.  Bragwell’s  heart  was  not 
changed,  but  sorrow  had  weakened  her  powers  of 
resistance  ;  and  she  rather  suffered  her  daughter  to 
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come  in,  than  gave  her  a  kind  reception.  She  was 
more  astonished  than  pleased  ;  and,  even  in  this 
trying  moment,  was  more  disgusted  with  the  little 
boy’s  mean  clothes,  than  delighted  with  his  rosy 
face.  As  soon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr. 
Bragwell  desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  just  at  that  time. 


PART  VII. 

Mrs.  Incle’s  Story. 

In  a  weak  voice  Mrs.  Incle  began  :  “  My  tale,  sir, 
is  short,  but  mournful —I  left  your  house,  dear 
father,  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had  no 
doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who  had 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt,  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im¬ 
postor,  who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified,  did 
not  humble  me.  I  had  neither  affection  to  bear 
with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor  religion  to 
improve  by  the  disappointment.  I  have  found  that 
change  of  circumstances  does  not  change  the  heart, 
till  God  is  pleased  to  do  it.  My  misfortune  only 
taught  me  to  rebel  more  against  him.  I  thought  God 
unjust;  I  accused  my  father;  I  .was  envious  of 
my  sister ;  I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once 
did  I  blame  myself. 

.  “  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsistence 
by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of  idle' plea¬ 
sure  that  was  going  on.  He  would  follow  a  moun¬ 
tebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fiddle  at  a  fair.  He 
was  always  taunting  me  for  that  gentility  on  which 
I  so  much  valued  myself. — ‘  If  I  had  married  a 
poor  working  girl,’  said  he,  ‘  she  could  now  have 
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got  her  bread  ;  but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a 
disgrace  to  herself,  a  burden  to  her  husband,  and  a 
plague  to  society.’  Every  trial  which  affection 
might  have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity  : 
at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using  false 
dice  ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser  ;  both  were  seized 
by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was  now  left 
to  the  wide  world  ;  and  miserable  as  I  had  thought 
myself  before,  I  soon  found  there  were  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  misery.  I  was  near  my  time,  without  bread 
for  myself,  or  hope  for  my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot 
in  search  of  the  village  where  I  had  heard  my  hus¬ 
band  say  his  friends  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial 
to  my  proud  heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ; 
but  hunger  is  not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing. 
My  husband’s  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they  earned 
by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to  share  their 
hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  God  who  sent 
mouths  would  send  meat  also.  They  gave  me  a 
small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  furnished  me  with 
many  necessaries,  which  they  denied  themselves.” 

“  Oh  !  my  child  !”  interrupted  Bragwell,  “  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich  parents 
left  thee  to  starve.” 

“  How  shall  I  own,”  continued  Mrs.  Incle,  “  that 
all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my  heart ;  for 
God  had  not  yet  touched  it.  I  received  all  their 
kindness  as  a  favour  done  to  them ;  and  thought 
them  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  attentions  by 
the  rank  and  merit  of  their  daughter-in-law.  When 
my  father  brought  me  home  any  little  dainty  which 
he  could  pick  up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for 
me,  I  would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them, 
but  devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone ; 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing  l 
wanted.  As  my  haughty  behaviour  was  not  likely 
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to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  they  did  not 
love  me ;  and  as  1  had  no  notion  that  there  were 
any  other  motives  to  good  actions  but  fondness  or 
self-interest,  I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  could 
make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of  the  powerful  and 
constraining  law  of  Christian  charity,  I  was  quite 
ignorant.  To  cheat  the  weary  hours,  I  looked 
about  for  some  books,  and  found,  among  a  few 
others  of  the  same  cast,  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  But  all  those  sort 
of  books  were  addressed  to  sinners  ;  now,  as  I  knew 
I  was  not  a  sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust. 
Indeed,  they  were  ill-suited  to  a  taste  formed  by 
plays  and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace 
my  ruin  :  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  away,  had 
not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagination  in¬ 
flamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

“  At  length  my  little  George  was  born.  This 
added  to  the  burden  I  had  brought  on  this  poor 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindness,  and 
we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fare  without  any 
upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any  gratitude  on  mine. 
Even  this  poor  baby  did  not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept 
over  him  indeed  day  and  night,  but  they  were  tears 
of  despair :  I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those 
hours  in  sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  should 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  him.  Hard¬ 
ship,  grief,  and  impatience  at  length  brought  on 
a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  at  hand,  and  I  felt  a 
gloomy  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  being  rid  of 
my  miseries,  to  which  I  fear  was  added  a  sullen 
joy,  to  think  that  you,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would 
be  plagued  to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  be 
too  late ;  and  in  this  your  grief,  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  my  merci¬ 
ful  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my  sins.  My 
poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good  clergyman,  who 
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pointed  out  to  me  the  danger  of  dying  in  that  hard 
and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly,  that  I  shuddered 
to  find  on  what  a  dreadful  precipice  I  stood.  He 
prayed  with  me,  and  for  me,  so  earnestly,  that  at 
length,  God,  who  is  sometimes  pleased  to  magnify 
his  own  glory  in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  was  pleased,  of  his  free  grace, 
to  open  my  blind  eyes,  and  soften  my  stony  heart. 
I  saw  myself  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  suffered  appeared  as 
nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  the  news  of  a 
Redeemer  was  a  joyful  sound.  Instead  of  reproach¬ 
ing  Providence,  or  blaming  my  parents,  or  abusing 
my  husband,  I  now  learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to 
adore  that  God  who  had  not  cut  me  off  in  my 
ignorance,  to  pray  for  pardon  for  the  past,  and 
grace  for  the  time  to  come.  I  now  desired  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  penury  and  hunger,  so  that  I  might  but  live 
in  the  fear  of  God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  his 
favour  in  the  next.  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my 
present  light  sufferings,  the  consequence  of  my 
own  sin,  with  those  bitter  sufferings  of  my  Saviour, 
which  he  endured  for  my  sake  ;  and  I  was  ashamed 
of  murmuring.  But  self-ignorance,  conceit,  and 
vanity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress  was 
very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel  how 
much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps  down  the 
growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even  after  the 
principle  itself  has  begun  to  take  root.  I  was  so 
ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly  knew  words 
to  frame  a  prayer  ;  but  when  I  got  acquainted  with 
the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how  to  pour  out  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  my  heart,  while  in  the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to 
see  what  great  things  God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

“  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress ;  and,  oh  !  with 
what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it  !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
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that  not  only  the  thief,  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer,  and  the  adulterer,  are  sinners,  for  that  I 
knew  before  ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever,  the 
selfish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all,  in  short, 
who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are  sinners.  I 
did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I  met  with  to  my 
husband,  or  my  father,  or  other  people,  as  I  used 
to  do,  but  brought  them  home  to  myself.  In  this 
book  I  traced,  with  strong  emotions,  and  close  self¬ 
application,  the  sinner  through  all  his  course  ;  his 
first  awakening,  his  convictions,  repentance,  joys, 
sorrows,  backsliding,  and  recovery,  despondency, 
and  delight,  to  a  triumphant  death-bed  ;  and  God 
was  pleased  to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bring¬ 
ing  me  to  himself. — Here  it  is,”  continued  Mrs. 
Incle,  untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a 
book;  “  accept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me  ! 

“  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed  my 
time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon  won 
their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  find  they  had 
very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had  thought  poor 
people  could  have  ;  but,  indeed,  worldly  persons 
do  not  know  how'  much  religion,  while  it  mends  the 
heart,  enlightens  the  understanding  also.  I  now 
regretted  the  evenings  I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary 
garret,  when  I  might  have  passed  them  in  reading 
the  Bible  with  these  good  folks.  This  wras  their 
refreshing  cordial  after  a  weary  day,  which  sweet¬ 
ened  the  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  ex¬ 
pressed  my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turned 
out  so  ill  :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears,  ‘  I 
fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ;  our  love 
was  of  the  wrong  sort.  Alas !  like  him,  “  we  honoured 
our  son  more  than  God,”  and  God  has  smitten  us 
for  it.  We  shewed  him,  by  our  example,  what  was 
right ;  but  through  a  false  indulgence,  we  did  not 
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correct  him  for  what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind 
to  his  faults.  He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with 
sprightly  parts  :  we  took  too  much  delight  in  those 
outward  things.  He  soon  got  above  our  manage¬ 
ment,  and  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant ; 
and  when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then  too 
late.  We  humbled  ourselves  before  God  ;  but  he 
was  pleased  to  make  our  sin  become  its  own  punish¬ 
ment.  Timothy  grew  worse  and  wbrse ;  till  he  was 
forced  to  abscond  for  a  misdemeanor  ;  after  which 
we  never  saw  him,  but  have  often  heard  of  him 
changing  from  one  idle  way  of  life  to  another, 
“  unstable  as  water;”  he  has  been  a  footman,  a 
9oldier,  a  shopman,  a  gambler,  and  a  strolling 
actor.  With  deep  sorrow  we  trace  back  his  vices 
to  our  ungoverned  fondness  ;  that  lively  and  sharp 
wit,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a 
variety  of  wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him 
to  bear  reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  him  to 
have  done  great  service  for  God  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  conceit ; 
and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  We 
indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have  destroyed  his 
soul.’  ” 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  pious  parents  often  turned  out  so  ill,  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  there  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  something  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  them  up  :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  instances  to 
the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means  had  failed  ; 
but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the  priest,  to  Incle 
the  labourer,  much  more  than  half  the  failures  of 
this  sort  might  be  traced  to  some  mistake,  or 
vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or  sinful  indulgence,  in 
the  parents. 

“  I  now  looked  about,”  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
“  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
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mother ;  regretting,  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use.  I 
was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God  and 
her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.” — “  You 
wash  !”  exclaimed  Bragwell,  starting  up  with  great 
emotion,  “  Heaven  forbid,  that,  with  such  a  fortune 
and  education,  Miss  Bragwell  should  be  seen  at  a 
washing-tub.”  This  vain  father,  who  could  bear  to 
hear  of  her  distresses  and  her  sins,  could  not  bear 
to  hear  of  her  washing.  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  him, 
saying,  “  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused 
to  give  her  any  ;  and,  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 

I  am  sorry,  you  do  not  see,  in  this  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own  part,  I 
set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active  proof  of  it, 
than  on  a  whole  volume  of  professions.”  Mr. 
Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand  this,  and  Mrs. 
Incle  went  on. — “  What  to  do  to  get  a  penny,  I 
knew  not.  Making  of  fillagree,  or  fringe,  or  card- 
purses,  or  cutting  out  paper,  or  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing,  was  of  no  use  in  our  village.  The  shopkeeper, 
indeed,  would  have  taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any 
thing  of  accounts  ;  and  the  clergyman  could  have 
got  me  a  nursery-maid’s  place,  if  I  could  have  done 
good  plain-work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts 
to  learn  to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother’s  wheel 
or  knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoilt  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the  fine 
netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings,  and  it 
struck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some  little 
account.  I  procured  some  twine,  and  worked 
early  and  late,  to  make  nets  for  fishermen,  and 
cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  pleased  that  I  had  at  last 
found  an  opportunity  to  shew  my  goodwill  by  this 
mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my  little  George  was 
not  big  enough  to  contribute  his  share  to  our  sup¬ 
port  by  travelling  about  to  sell  my  nets.” 
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“  Cabbage-nets !”  exclaimed  Bragwell;  “there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets!  My  grandson 
hawk  cabbage-nets !  How  could  you  think  of  such 
a  scandalous  thing?” — “  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Incle 
mildly,  “  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing  is  scan¬ 
dalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we  were  in 
want ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety,  would  have 
reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.”  Mr.  Bragwell 
groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  my  little  George  grew  a  fine 
boy;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God,  who,  in 
the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given  me  a 
reward  for  many  sufferings.  Instead  of  indulging 
a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this  child,  I  now 
resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God.  Instead  of  lament¬ 
ing  because  he  was  not  likely  to  be  rich,  I  was  re¬ 
solved  to  bring  him  up  with  such  notions  as  might 
make  him  contented  to  be  poor.  I  thought,  if  I 
could  subdue  all  vanity  and  selfishness  in  him, 
I  should  make  him  a  happier  man  than  if  I  had 
thousands  to  bestow  on  him;  and  I  trusted,  that  I 
should  be  rewarded  for  every  painful  act  of  present 
self-denial,  by  the  future  virtue  and  happiness  of  my 
child.  Can  you  believe  it,  my  dear  father,  my  days 
now  passed  not  unhappily  ?  I  worked  hard  all  day, 
and  that  alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what 
the  idle  can  guess.  After  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  parents, 
whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We  then 
thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  potatoes, 
and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the  saints,  and 
the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought  our  homely 
fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our  peace,  and  liberty, 
and  safety,  with  their  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and 
tortures ;  and  should  have  been  ashamed  of  a  mur¬ 
mur.  We  then  joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  ab¬ 
sent  parents  and  my  husband  were  never  forgotten, 
and  went  to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  world, 
and  at  peace  in  our  own  souls.” 
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“Oh!  my  forgiving  child!”  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing;  “  and  didst  thou  really  pray  for 
thy  unnatural  father!  and  didst  thou  lay  thee  down 
in  rest  and  peace  ?  Then,  let  me  tell  thee,  thou 
wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and  I  were. — But 
no  more  of  this;  go  on.” 

“  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked  beyond 
his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and  my  child, 

I  know  not,  but  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  While 
he  lay  in  this  state,  he  received  an  account  that  my 
husband  was  dead  in  the  West  Indies  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our 
countrymen.  We  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that 
his  awful  death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for 
our  own.  This  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of 
nursing  her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor 
mother  to  death’s  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and 
felt  a  satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  I,  who 
was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdainful  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  under  the  smallest 
inconvenience,  was  now  enabled  to  glorify  God  by 
my  activity  and  my  submission.  Though  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  my  heart  were  enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen 
on  Him  who  cares  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden. 
After  having  watched  by  these  poor  people  the  whole 
night,  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur:  my  greatest 
grief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  infection  to 
my  dear  boy ;  for  the  fever  was  now  become  putrid. 
I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do  between 
my  dying  parents  and  my  helpless  child.  To  take 
care  of  the  sick  and  aged  seemed  to  be  my  first 
duty ;  so  I  offered  up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the 
father  of  the  fatherless,  and  He  in  mercy  spared  him 
to  me. 

“  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good  peo¬ 
ple  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  me,  that  the  temper 
of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  commonly  meet 
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death,  is  the  grand  compensation  made  them  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  all  the  hardships  of  their  inferior  condi¬ 
tion.  If  they  have  had  few  joys  and  comforts  in  life 
already,  and  have  still  fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not 
all  fully  made  up  to  them  by  their  being  enabled  to 
leave  this  world  with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and 
without  those  bitter  regrets  after  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich  ?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute,  death 
is  not  so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  ‘  sits  at  ease  in 
his  possessions,’  and  who  fears  that  this  night  his 
soul  shall  be  required  of  him.” 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply  than 
his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept,  and  bade 
her  proceed. 

“  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who  had 
no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands  to  leave 
me,  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their  blessing,  and 
their  example  ;  of  which  I  humbly  trust  I  shall  feel 
the  benefits,  when  all  the  riches  of  this  world  shall 
have  an  end.  Their  few  effects,  consisting  of  some 
poor  household  goods,  and  some  working-tools, 
hardly  sufficed  to  pay  their  funeral  expenses.  I  was 
soon  attacked  with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself, 
as  I  thought,  dying  the  second  time :  my  danger  was 
the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I  now  saw 
eternity  in  a  more  awful  light  than  I  had  done 
before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death  might  be 
gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from  every  common 
trouble.  Though  I  had  still  reason  to  be  humbled 
on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
saw  death  stripped  of  his  sting  and  robbed  of  his  ter¬ 
rors,  ‘through  him  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me;’  and  in  the  extremity  of  pain,  ‘  my  soul 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.’ 

“  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  kind  clergyman’s  charity.  When  I 
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felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little  tea  or 
broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  his  own  slender 
provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to  think  how  I  had 
daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a  plentiful  dinner,  with¬ 
out  any  sense  of  thankfulness  for  my  own  abun¬ 
dance,  or  without  inquiring  whether  my  poor  sick 
neighbours  were  starving ;  and  I  sorrowfully  remem¬ 
bered,  that  what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste 
through  daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably 
fed  myself  and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother, 
a  labouring  man,  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  often  be  restored  to  his  work  some  weeks 
sooner,  if,  on  his  recovery,  he  was  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  a  good  bit  from  a  farmer’s  table. 
Less  than  is  often  thrown  to  a  favourite  spaniel, 
would  suffice  ;  so  that  the  expense  would  be  almost 
nothing  to  the  giver,  while  to  the  receiver  it  would 
bring  health,  and  strength,  and  comfort,  and  re¬ 
cruited  life.  And  it  is  with  regret  I  must  observe, 
that  young  women  in  our  station  are  less  attentive 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting 
the  cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  young,  and  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
ladies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  our  father’s  distressed  tenants  and  workmen, 
will,  I  fear,  one  day  appear  against  us. 

“  By  the  time  1  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  house.  I  had  no  human  pros¬ 
pect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  God  to 
direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obedience  to 
his  will.  I  then  cast  my  eyes  mournfully  on  my 
child  ;  and  though  prayer  had  relieved  my  heart  of 
a  load,  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  intole¬ 
rable,  my  tears  flowed  fast,  while  I  cried  out  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  ‘  How  many  hired  servants  of 
my  father  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  I 
perish  with  hunger?’  This  text  appeared  a  kind  of 
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answer  to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  soften  you  in  my  favour.  I 
resolved  to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance,  with 
which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly  supported 
in  some  distant  country,  where  we  should  not,  by 
our  presence,  disgrace  our  more  happy  relations. 
We  set  out,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  my  weak  health 
and  poor  George’s  little  feet  and  ragged  shoes  would 
permit.  I  brought  a  little  bundle  of  such  work  and 
necessaries  as  I  had  left,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted 
on  the  road.”  “  I  hope,”  interrupted  Bragwell, 
“  there  were  no  cabbage-nets  in  it  ?”  “At  least,” 
said  her  mother,  “  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home?”  “  No;  I  had  none  left,”  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
“  or  I  should  have  done  it.  I  got  many  a  lift  in  a 
waggon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had  both  to 
carry.  And  here  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  wish  dri¬ 
vers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their  demands,  if  they 
help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a  mile  or  two  ;  it  proves 
a  great  relief  to  weary  bodies  and  naked  feet ;  and 
such  little  cheap  charities  may  be  considered  as  ‘  the 
cup  of  cold  water,’  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds, 
‘  shall  not  lose  its  reward.’  ”  Here  Bragwell  sighed, 
to  think,  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay-mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once  crossed 
his  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  traveller  was  not 
equally  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
that  shoes  were  a  necessary  accommodation.  Those 
who  want  nothing,  are  apt  to  forget  how  many  there 
are  who  want  every  thing. — Mrs.  Incle  went  on  ;  “  I 
got  to  this  village  about  seven  this  evening,  and 
while  I  sat  on  the  church -yard  wall  to  rest,  and 
meditate  how  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home, 
I  saw  a  funeral ;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and 
learnt  it  was  my  sister’s.  This  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  nothing  that 
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happened  to  me  from  that  moment,  till  1  found 
myself  in  the  workhouse,  with  my  father  and  Mr. 
Worthy.” 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  Bragwell.  He 
wept  like  a  child,  and  said,  he  hoped  his  daughter 
would  pray  for  him  ;  for  that  he  was  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he  found  nothing 
else  could  give  him  any  comfort.  His  deep  dejec¬ 
tion  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness  :  “  Oh!”  said  he, 
“  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression  in  the  sacrament 
which  I  used  to  repeat  without  thinking  it  had  any 
meaning,  the  “  remembrance  of  my  sins  is  grievous, 
the  burthen  of  them  is  intolerable.”  Oh!  it  is  awful 
to  think  what  a  sinner  a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain 
a  decent  character!  How  many  thousands  are  in 
my  condition,  taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of 
their  prosperity,  instead  of  giving  God  the  glory! 
heaping  up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing 
their  bread  to  the  hungry !  Oh !  let  those  who  hear 
of  the  Bragwell  family,  never  say,  that  vanity  is  a 
little  sin.  In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  a 
thousand  sins, — selfishness,  hardness  of  heart,  forget¬ 
fulness  of  God.  In  one  of  my  sons,  vanity  was  the 
cause  of  rapine,  injustice,  extravagance,  ruin,  self- 
murder.  Both  my  daughters  were  undone  by  vanity, 
though  it  only  wore  the  more  harmless  shape  of  dress, 
idleness,  and  dissipation.  The  husband  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Incle  it  destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above 
his  station,  and  to  despise  labour.  Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents  ;  for  while  it  led 
them  to  wish  to  see  their  son  in  a  better  condition,  it 
led  them  to  allow  him  such  indulgences  as  were  unfit 
for  his  own.  Oh  !  you  who  hear  of  us,  humble  your¬ 
selves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  resist  high 
thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  be  brought  into 
obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.  If  you  set  a  value  on 
finery,  look  into  that  grave ;  behold  the  mouldering 
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body  of  my  Betsey,  who  now  says  to  ‘  Corruption, 
thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.’  Look  to  the  bloody  and 
brainless  head  of  her  husband.  Oh!  Mr.  Worthy! 
how  does  Providence  mock  at  human  foresight !  I 
have  been  greedy  of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Squeeze 
might  be  a  great  man  :  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child 
of  Timothy  Inele,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.  Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit  this 
boy’s  education ;  teach  him  to  value  his  immortal 
soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  this  life  less,  than 
I  have  done.  Bring  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
in  the  government  of  his  passions.  Teach  him  that 
unbelief  and  pride  are  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  I  have 
found  this  to  my  cost.  I  trusted  in  my  riches;  I 
said,  ‘  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  more 
abundant.’  I  did  not  remember,  that  ‘  for  all  these 
things  God  would  bring  me  to  judgment.’  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  believed  in  a  judgment :  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  believed  in  a  God.” 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle, 
through  life,  was  that  of  a  humble  Christian.  She 
sold  all  her  sister’s  finery,  which  her  father  had 
given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor  ;  saying, 
“  It  did  not  become  one  who  professed  penitence  to 
return  to  the  gaieties  of  life.”  Mr.  Bragwell  did 
not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had  fully  acquired  a 
just  notion  of  the  self-denying  spirit  of  religion,  but 
having  a  head  not  very  clear  at  making  distinctions, 
he  was  never  able,  after  the  sight  of  Squeeze’s 
mangled  body,  to  think  of  gaiety  and  grandeur, 
without  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  pistol  and 
bloody  brains ;  for,  as  his  first  introduction  into  gay 
life  had  presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one 
view,  he  never  afterwards  could  separate  them  in 
his  mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate  al¬ 
ways  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the  grand 
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unpaid-for  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid  out  for 
Mr.  Squeeze’s  supper,  to  the  remembrance  of  which 
he  could  not  help  tacking  the  idea  of  debts,  prisons, 
executions,  and  self-murder. 

Mr.  Bragwell’s  heart  had  been  so  buried  in  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  were  become  so 
rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  he  made  in  religion 
was  very  slow ;  yet  he  earnestly  prayed  and  strug¬ 
gled  against  sin  and  vanity  ;  and  when  his  unfeeling 
wife  declared  she  could  not  love  the  boy,  unless  he 
was  called  by  their  name,  instead  of  Incle,  Mr. 
Bragwell  would  never  consent,  saying,  he  stood  in 
need  of  every  help  against  pride.  He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  he  shot 
himself,  framed  and  glazed ;  this  he  hung  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and  read  it,  as 
often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to  Vanity. 
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“  It  is  all  for  the  best,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  when¬ 
ever  any  misfortune  befell  her.  She  had  got  such 
a  habit  of  vindicating-  Providence,  that,  instead  of 
weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most  trying  dispen¬ 
sations,  her  chief  care  was  to  convince  herself  and 
others,  that  however  great  might  be  her  sufferings, 
and  however  little  they  could  be  accounted  for  at 
present,  yet  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  could 
not  but  do  right.  Instead  of  trying  to  clear  herself 
from  any  possible  blame  that  might  attach  to  her 
under  those  misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  de¬ 
served  ;  she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who 
had  inflicted  it.  It  was  not  that  she  superstitiously 
converted  every  visitation  into  a  punishment ;  she 
entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God  who 
over-rules  all  events.  She  knew  that  some  cala¬ 
mities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others  to 
purify  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebellious 
will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  “  was  not  her 
rest;”  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene  for  the  full 

*  A  profligate  wit  of  a  neighbouring  country  having  attempted 
to  turn  this  doctrine  into  ridicule,  under  the  same  title  here 
assumed,  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  it  might  not  be  altogether 
useless  to  illustrate  the  same  doctrine  on  Christian  principles. 
[The  work  here  alluded  to  is  the  “  Candide,”  or  the  Optimist,  of 
Voltaire;  the  object  of  which  is,  not  only  to  ridicule  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  providence,  but  to  confound  all  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice.  Ed.] 
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and  final  display  of  retributive  justice.  The  honour 
of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  credit,  and 
her  chief  desire  was  to  turn  all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  tradesman, 
she  had  been  reduced,  by  a  succession  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms-house.  Instead 
of  repining  at  the  change,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
her  former  gentility,  and  saying,  “  How  handsomely 
she  had  lived  once ;  and  how  hard  it  was  to  be 
reduced  ;  and  she  little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days 
in  an  alms-house  which  is  the  common  language 
of  those  who  were  never  so  well  off  before ;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  an  asylum  was  provided  for  want 
and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious  institutions 
owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading  her 
Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honeysuckles, 
just  before  her  door,  who  should  come  and  sit  down 
by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  formerly  been  lady’s 
maid  at  the  nobleman’s  house  in  the  village  of  which 
Mrs.  Simpson’s  father  had  been  minister.  Betty, 
after  a  life  of  vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes, 
brought  to  this  very  alms-house ;  and  though  she 
had  taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to 
avoid  it,  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace, 
instead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  have  been, 
for  such  a  retreat.  At  first  she  did  not  know  Mrs. 
Simpson  ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak,  and  brown  stuff 
gown  (for  she  always  made  her  appearance  conform 
to  her  circumstances)  being  very  different  from  the 
dress  she  had  been  used  to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty 
had  seen  her  dining  at  the  great  house ;  and  time 
and  sorrow  had  much  altered  her  countenance.  But 
when  Mrs.  Simpson  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  she  screamed  with  surprise — “  What ! 
you,  madam  V’  cried  she  ;  “  you  in  an  alms-house, 
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living  on  charity  ;  you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any  distress  in  the 
parish,  which  you  could  prevent?”  “  That  may  be 
one  reason,  Betty,”  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  “  why 
Providence  has  provided  this  refuge  for  my  old  age. 
And  my  heart  overflows  with  gratitude,  when  I  look 
back  on  his  goodness.”  “  No  such  great  goodness, 
methinks,”  said  Betty ;  “  why,  you  were  born  and 
bred  a  lady,  and  are  now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms¬ 
house.”  “  Betty,  I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner, 
undeserving  of  the  mercies  I  have  received.”  “  No 
such  great  mercies,”  said  Betty.  “  Why,  I  heard 
that  you  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  ;  that  your 
husband  had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was 
become  of  you.”  “  It  is  all  true,  Betty;  glory  be 
to  God  !  it  is  all  true.” 

“  Well,”  said  Betty,  “you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition  I 
had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a  beggar, 
I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty  matter 
to  be  thankful  for ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say  that  all  your 
troubles  must  needs  be  a  judgment  upon  you  ;  but 
I,  who  knew  how  good  you  were,  thought  it  very 
hard  you  should  suffer  so  much  ;  but  now  I  see 
you  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the  neighbours  were  in 
the  right,  and  that  so  many  misfortunes  could 
never  have  happened  to  you  without  you  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  many  sins  to  deserve  them  ;  for  1 
always  thought  that  God  is  so  just,  that  he  punishes 
us  for  all  our  bad  actions,  and  rewards  us  for  all 
our  good  ones.”  “  So  he  does,  Betty  ;  but  he 
does  it  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  time,  and 
not  according  to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ; 
for  his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  God,  indeed, 
punishes  the  bad,  and  rewards  the  good  ;  but  he 
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does  not  do  it  fully  and  finally  in  this  world.  In¬ 
deed,  he  does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward 
things  as  to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty, 
and  health,  the  rewards  of  piety  ;  that  would  be 
acting  like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so  strong 
as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now  ;  but  how  totally  would 
our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw  every  thing  made 
even  in  this  world.  We  shall  lose  nothing  by 
having  pay-day  put  off.  The  longest  voyages 
make  the  best  returns.  So  far  am  I  from  thinking 
that  God  is  less  just,  and  future  happiness  less  cer¬ 
tain,  because  I  see  the  wicked  sometimes  prosper, 
and  the  righteous  suffer  in  this  world,  that  I  am 
rather  led  to  believe  that  God  is  more  just,  and 
heaven  more  certain  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God 
will  not  put  off  his  favourite  children  with  so  poor 
a  lot  as  the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next, 
seeing  that  the  best  men  here  below  do  not  often 
attain  to  the  best  things,  why  it  only  serves  to 
strengthen  my  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best 
things  in  His  eye  ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  re¬ 
served  for  those  that  love  him  such  g;ood  things  as 
eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.’  God,  by  keep¬ 
ing  man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
turning  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
sinned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intended 
this  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a  place 
of  reward.  My  father  gave  me  good  principles 
and  useful  knowledge  ;  and  while  he  taught  me, 
by  a  habit  of  constant  employment,  to  be,  if  I 
may  so  say,  independent  on  the  world,  yet  he  led 
me  to  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  on  God.” 
“  I  do  not  see,  however,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty, 
“  that  your  religion  has  been  of  any  use  to  you.  It 
has  been  so  far  from  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that 
1  think  you  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share.” 
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No.”  said  Mrs.  Simpson:  “nor  did  Chris¬ 
tianity  ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble  ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nay,  the 
contrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  ‘  in  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation.’  But  if  it  has  not  taught  me  to 
escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it  has  taught  me 
how  to  bear  it.  If  it  has  not  taught  me  not  to 
feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. — I  will  tell 
you  a  little  of  my  story.  As  my  father  could  save 
little  or  nothing  for  me,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  me  married  to  a  young  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  expressed  a  regard  for  me. 
But  while  he  was  anxiously  engaged  in  bringing 
this  about,  my  good  father  died.” 

“  How  very  unlucky  !”  interrupted  Betty., 

“  No,  Betty,”  repiied  Mrs.  Simpson,  “  it  was 
very  providential  ;  this  man,  though  he  maintained 
a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fortune,  and  lived 
soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made  me  happy.” 
“  Why,  what  could  you  want  more  of  a  man  ?”  said 
Betty.  “  Religion,”  returned  Mrs.  Simpson.  “  As 
my  father  made  a  creditable  appearance,  and  was 
very  charitable,  and  as  I  was  an  only  child,  this 
gentleman  concluded  that  he  could  give  me  a 
considerable  fortune  ;  for  he  did  not  know  that  all 
the  poor  in  his  parish  are  the  children  of  every 
pious  clergyman.  Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing 
left  me,  he  withdrew  his  attentions.”  “  What  a 
sad  thing !”  cried  Betty.  “  No,  it  was  all  for  the 
best ;  Providence  over-ruled  his  covetousness  to 
my  good.  I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a 
man  whose  soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things 
of  this  world  ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I 
laboured  to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of 
my  kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of  being 
left  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary  effect  on 
Mr  Simpson  :  he  was  a  sensible  young  man,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  prosperous  business  :  we  had  long  highly 
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valued  each  other;  but  while  my  father  lived,  he 
thought  me  above  his  hopes.  We  were  married; 
I  found  him  an  amiable,  industrious,  good-tempered 
man  ;  he  respected  religion  and  religious  people  ; 
but,  with  excellent  dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to 
find  him  less  pious  than  I  had  hoped.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly 
schemes  :  and  though  I  knew  it  was  all  done  for 
my  sake,  yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to 
make  me  think  it  right.  He  attached  himself  so 
eagerly  to  business,  that  he  thought  every  hour  lost 
in  which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  me  to  what  he  called  my  proper  rank. 
The  more  prosperous  he  grew,  the  less  religious  he 
becamei;  and  I  began  to  find  that  one  might  be 
unhappy  with  a  husband  one  tenderly  loved.  One 
day,  as  he  was  standing  on  some  steps  to  reach 
down  a  parcel  of  goods,  he  fell  from  the  top,  and 
broke  his  leg  in  two  places.” 

“  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  !”  said  Mrs.  Betty. 
“  What  a  signal  blessing !”  said  Mrs.  Simpson. 
“  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best ;  from  that  very  hour  in  which  my  out¬ 
ward  troubles  began,  I  date  the  beginning  of  mv 
happiness.  Severe  suffering,  a  near  prospect  of 
death,  absence  from  the  world,  silence,  reflection, 
and,  above  all,  the  divine  blessing  on  the  prayers 
and  scriptures  I  read  to  him,  were  the  means  used 
by  our  merciful  Father  to  turn  my  husband’s  heart. 
During  this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a 
deep  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
this  world  has  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need  of  a 
Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  he  could 
leave  his  bed  ;  during  which  time  his  business  was 
neglected  :  his  principal  clerk  took  advantage  of 
his  absence,  to  receive  large  sums  of  money  in  his 
name,  and  absconded.  On  hearing  of  this  great 
loss,  our  creditors  came  faster  upon  us  than  we 
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could  answer  their  demands ;  they  grew  more 
impatient,  as  we  were  less  able  to  satisfy  them  ;  one 
misfortune  followed  another,  till  at  length  Mr. 
Simpson  became  a  bankrupt.” 

“  What  an  evil  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty.  “  Yet 
it  led  in  the  end  to  much  good,”  resumed  Mrs. 
Simpson.  “  We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town  in 
which  we  had  lived  with  so  much  credit  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean  lodging  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  husband’s  strength 
should  be  recruited,  and  till  we  could  have  time  to 
look  about  us,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
first  night  we  got  to  this  poor  dwelling  my  husband 
felt  very  sorrowful,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that 
he  had  brought  so  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he 
had  so  dearly  loved  :  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
unusually  cheerful ;  for  the  blessed  change  in  his 
mind  had  more  than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad 
change  in  his  circumstances.  I  was  contented  to 
live  with  him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on 
earth,  if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a 
blessed  eternity  together  in  heaven.  I  said  to  him; 

‘  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced  to 
want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  have  sometimes 
been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that  my  Saviour  not 
only  chose  to  deny  himself  all  these  enjoyments, 
but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hardship  for  my  sake  ;  not 
one  of  his  numerous  miracles  tended  to  his  own 
comfort ;  and  though  we  read  at  different  times 
that  he  both  hungered  and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not 
for  liis  own  gratification  that  he  once  changed 
water  into  wine ;  and  I  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  near  position  of  that  chapter  in  which  this 
miracle  is  recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for 
a  draught  of  water  at  the  well  of  Samaria.*  It 
was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  humble 
*  See  John,  chap.  ii. — and  John,  chap.  iv. 
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sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied.  See 
here,  we  have  a  bed  left  us ;  I  had,  indeed,  nothing 
but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ‘  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.’  My  hus¬ 
band  smiled  through  his  tears,  and  we  sat  down  to 
supper.  It  consisted  of  a  roll  and  a  bit  of  cheese 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  we  ate  it  thank¬ 
fully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simpson  beginning  to  relapse 
into  distrust,  the  following  conversation,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  took  place  between  us.  He 
began  by  remarking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  pro¬ 
vidence  that  he  had  been  less  prosperous  since  he 
had  been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  success 
which  usually  attends  industry. — I  took  the  liberty 
to  reply  :  “  Your  heavenly  Father  sees  on  which 
side  your  danger  lies,  and  is  mercifully  bringing 
you,  by  these  disappointments,  to  trust  less  in  the 
world,  and  more  in  himself.  My  dear  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  added  I,  we  trust  every  body  but  God.  As 
children,  we  obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because 
we  are  taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which 
they  command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voy¬ 
age,  we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of 
the  pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  with  thinking 
that  he  will  carry  us  east  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west.  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes  us 
a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  performance, 
and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  suspicions. 
When  you  used  to  go  your  annual  journey  to 
London  in  the  mail-coach,  you  confided  yourself  to 
the  care  of  the  coachman,  that  he  would  carry  you 
where  he  had  engaged  to  do  so  ;  you  were  not 
anxiously  watching  him,  and  distrusting  and  inquir¬ 
ing  at  every  turning.  When  the  doctor  sends  home 
your  medicine,  don’t  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability 
and  good  will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full 
confidence  ?  You  never  think  of  inquiring  what 
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are  the  ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  less  of 
another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of  sweet  ? 
— If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders  another, 
and  changes  the  medicine  when  he  sees  the  first 
does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use  the  same 
medicine  has  lost  its  effect ;  if  a  weaker  fails,  he 
prescribes  a  stronger  ;  you  swallow  all,  you  submit 
to  all,  never  cpiestioning  the  skill  or  the  kindness  of 
the  physician. — God  is  the  only  being  whom  we  do 
not  trust,  though  He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully 
competent,  both  in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his 
promises  ;  and  who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
pledged  himself  to  fulfil  them,  in  those  scriptures 
which  we  receive  as  his  revealed  will.” 

“  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  for  my  little  sermon, 
as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time,  that 
what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a  powerful 
effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  bore  my  share  in  our 
misfortunes.  A  submissive  behaviour,  he  said,  was 
the  best  practical  illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When 
we  had  thanked  God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed 
together  ;  after  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband 
had  finished  it,  he  said,  ‘  Surely,  if  God’s  chief 
favourites  have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  happiness, 
nor  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  Shall 
we,  after  reading  this  chapter,  complain  of  our  petty 
trials  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  be  thankful  that  our 
affliction  is  so  light  V 

“  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search  of 
some  employment,  by  which  he  might  be  supported. 
He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Thomas,  an  opu¬ 
lent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had  large  concerns,  and 
wanted  a  skilful  person  to  assist  him  in  keeping  his 
accounts  This  we  thought  a  fortunate  cireum- 
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stance ;  for  we  found  that  the  salary  would  serve  to 
procure  us  at  least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
farmer  was  so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson’s  quick¬ 
ness,  regularity,  and  good  sense,  that  he  offered  us, 
of  his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  us  we 
should  live  rent-free,  and  promised  to  be  a  friend  to 
us.”  “  All  does  seem  for  the  best  now,  indeed,” 
interrupted  Mrs.  Betty.  “  We  shall  see,”  said 
Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on  : 

“  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ;  and 
was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few  things 
in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look  to  the  best 
advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote  all  the  day 
for  his  employer,  in  the  evenings  assisted  me  in 
doing  up  our  little  garden.  This  was  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  us ;  we  both  loved  a  garden,  and 
we  were  not  only  contented,  but  cheerful.  Our 
employer  had  been  absent  some  weeks  on  his  annual 
journey.  He  came  home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
the  next  morning  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and 
settle  his  accounts,  which  were  got  behind-hand  by 
his  long  absence.  We  were  just  going  to  church, 
and  Mr.  Simpson  sent  back-word,  that  he  would 
call  and  speak  to  him  on  his  way  home.  A  second 
message  followed,  ordering  him  to  come  to  the 
farmer’s  directly.  We  agreed  that  we  would  walk 
round  that  way,  and  that  my  husband  should  call, 
and  excuse  his  attendance. 

“  The  farmer,  more  ignorant  and  worse  educated 
than  his  ploughmen,  with  all  that  pride  and  haugh¬ 
tiness  which  the  possession  of  wealth,  without  know¬ 
ledge  or  religion,  is  apt  to  give,  rudely  asked  my 
husband  what  he  meant,  by  sending  him  word  that 
he  could  not  come  to  him  till  the  next  day;  and 
insisted  that  he  should  stay  and  settle  the  accounts 
then.  ‘  Sir,’  said  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful 
manner,  ‘  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  am 
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afraid  I  shall  be  too  late.’  ‘  Are  you  so?’  said  the 
farmer.  ‘  Do  you  know  who  sent  for  you?  You 
may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back ;  and,  d’ye  hear,  you  may  leave 
your  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you ;  I  will  look  them  over  by 
the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I  can  do  all 
I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about  a  couple  of  hours ; 
and  1  will  give  you  home  some  letters  to  copy  for 
me  in  the  evening.’  ‘  Sir,’  answered  my  husband, 

‘  I  dare  not  obey  you  ;  it  is  Sunday.’  ‘  And  so  you 
refuse  to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sun¬ 
day?’  ‘Sir,’  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  ‘if  you  would 
give  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold,  I  dare  not 
break  the  commandment  of  my  God.’  ‘  Well,’  said 
the  farmer,  ‘  but  this  is  not  breaking  the  command¬ 
ment  ;  I  don’t  order  you  to  drive  my  cattle,  or  to 
work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any  thing  which  you 
might  fancy  would  be  a  bad  example.’  ‘  Sir,’  re¬ 
plied  my  husband,  ‘  the  example  indeed  goes  a  great 
way,  but  it  is  not  the  first  object.  The  deed  is 
wrong  in  itself.’  ‘  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you 
from  church ;  and  when  you  have  been  there,  there 
is  no  harm  in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a 
little  pleasure,  the  rest  of  the  day.’  ‘  Sir,’  answered 
my  husband,  ‘  the  commandment  does  not  say,  thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  morning,  but  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day .’  ‘  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  puritanical 

rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,”  said  the  farmer  ; 

‘  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my  work,  I  am  not  bound  to 
keep  my  engagement  with  you  ;  as  you  will  not  obey 
me  as  a  master,  I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant.’ 
4  Sir,’  said  Mr.  Simpson,  ‘  I  would  gladly  obey  you, 
but  I  have  a  Master  in  heaven,  whom  I  dare  not 
disobey.’  ‘  Then,  let  him  find  employment  for  you,’ 
said  the  enraged  farmer ;  ‘  for  I  fancy  you  will  get 
but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these  scrupulous 
notions ;  and  so  send  home  my  papers  directly,  and 
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pack  off  out  of  the  parish.  ‘  Out  of  your  cottage,’ 
said  my  husband,  ‘I  certainly  will,  but  as  to  the 
parish,  I  hope  I  may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find 
employment.’  ‘  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,’ 
replied  the  farmer,  ‘  so  you  had  better  troop  off,  bag 
and  baggage ;  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
sickly,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds  stay 
in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become  chargeable.’ 

“  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home,  for  he 
found  it  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had  got  our  little 
dinner  ready ;  it  was  a  better  one  than  we  had  for  a 
long  while  been  accustomed  to  see,  and  I  was  un¬ 
usually  cheerful  at  this  improvement  in  our  circum¬ 
stances.  I  saw  his  eyes  full  of  tears;  and  Oh!  with 
what  pain  did  he  bring  himself  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
the  last  dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  that  house.  I 
took  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  ‘  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.’ — ‘  Notwithstanding  this  sudden  stroke 
of  injustice,’  said  my  husband,  ‘  this  is  still  a  happy 
country.  Our  employer,  it  is  true,  may  turn  us  out 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  because  the  cottage  is  his  own, 
but  he  has  no  further  power  over  us  ;  he  cannot  con¬ 
fine  or  punish  us.  His  riches,  it  is  true,  give  him 
power  to  insult,  but  not  to  oppress  us.  The  same 
laws  to  which  the  affluent  resort,  protect  us  also. 
And  as  to  our  being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been 
driven  out  from  their  palaces  and  castles  !*  persons, 
too,  born  in  a  station  which  we  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and  wealth 
we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment  wandering  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a  house  and  without 
bread ;  exiles  and  beggars ;  while  we,  blessed  be 

*  By  the  French  revolution.  This  most  edifying  tale  was 
printed  when  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  that  country  were  either 
in  dungeons  waiting  for  the  scaffold,  or  in  banishment  subsisting 
on  the  charity  of  strangers. — Ed. 
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God,  are  in  our  own  native  land ;  we  have  still  our 
liberty,  our  limbs,  the  protection  of  just  and  equal 
laws,  our  churches,  our  bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.’ 

“  This  happy  state  of  my  husband’s  mind  hushed 
my  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmured ;  nay,  I  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  cast  all  our  care  on  ‘  Him  that  careth  for 
us.’  We  had  begged  to  stay  till  the  next  morning, 
as  Sunday  was  not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to 
remove;  but  we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another 
night  in  that  house;  so,  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging  we 
had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my  husband 
had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  all  for  conscience 
sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  serenity  to  my  mind ;  and 
I  felt  thankful,  that  though  cast  down  we  were  not 
forsaken:  nay,  I  felt  a  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that, 
while  I  doubted  not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacri¬ 
fice,  as  it  was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had 
graciously  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.” 

“  And  so  you  were  turned  adrift  once  more? 
Well,  ma’am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope  you 
won’t  be  such  a  fool  to  say  all  was  for  the  best  now.” 
“Yes,  Betty,  He  who  does  all  things  well,  now 
made  his  kind  providence  more  manifest  than  ever. 
That  very  night,  while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in 
our  poor  lodging,  the  pretty  cottage  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  which  caught  the  thatch,  and  so 
completely  consumed  the  whole  little  building,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  that  merciful  Providence  who 
thus  overruled  the  cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  our  lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to 
ashes  with  the  house.  ‘  It  was  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  it  was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.’ — ‘  O  that  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness, 
and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men!’ 
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“  I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and  afflictions 
which  befell  us  afterwards.  I  would  also  spare  my 
heart  the  sad  story  of  my  husband’s  death.” — “  Well, 
that  was  another  blessing  too,  I  suppose,”  said  Betty. 
“  Oh,  it  was  the  severest  trial  ever  sent  me!”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few  tears  quietly  stealing 
down  her  face.  “  I  almost  sunk  under  it.  Nothing 
but  the  abundant  grace  of  God  could  have  carried 
me  through  such  a  visitation :  and  yet  I  now  feel  it 
to  be  the  greatest  mercy  I  ever  experienced  :  he  was 
my  idol ;  no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while 
he  was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
for  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne,  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them  was 
spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and  struggled 
to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still  my  affection 
for  him  tied  me  down  to  earth  with  a  strong  cord : 
and  though  I  did  earnestly  try  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  eternal  world,  yet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble 
a  faith ;  I  viewed  it  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found 
it  difficult  to  realize  it.  I  had  deceived  myself.  I 
had  fancied  that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  from  the 
pure  love  of  God,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in  recon¬ 
ciling  me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  underwent  for 
him.  I  lost  him ;  the  charm  was  broken ;  the  cord 
which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut;  this  world 
had  nothing  left  to  engage  me ;  Heaven  had  now  no 
rival  in  my  heart.  Though  my  love  of  God  had 
always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found  there  wanted  this 
blow  to  make  it  perfect.  But  though  all  that  had 
made  life  pleasant  to  me  was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as 
those  who  have  no  hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still, 
in  this  trying  conflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  my  Saviour. 

“  After  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length  so 
happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house.  Here 
my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  jiuties.” — 
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“  Now  you  are  wrong  again,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Betty,  “  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of  yourself; 
for  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to  spare.” — “  There 
you  are  mistaken  again,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson.  “  Peo¬ 
ple  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that  money  is  all  in  all,  that 
all  the  other  gifts  of  Providence  are  overlooked  as 
things  of  no  value.  I  have  here  a  great  deal  of 
leisure;  a  good  part  of  this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work 
a  little  for  the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My 
eyes  are  good;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible 
either  to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  have  tolerable  health  ;  so 
that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the  sick; 
in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray  with  them. 
In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it  not  much  to  sit  up 
late  for  my  pleasure;  shall  I  now  think  much  of 
sitting  up  now  and  then  to  watch  by  a  dying  bed? 
My  Saviour  waked  and  watched  for  me  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  mount;  and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his 
suffering  members?  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  suf¬ 
ferings  in  view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to 
others,  or  exercise  self-denial  to  ourselves.” 

“  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Betty,  “  I  think  if  I  had  lived 
in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I  could  never 
be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
should  never  forgive  any  of  those  who  were  the  cause 
of  sending  me  there,  particularly  that  farmer  Thomas 
who  turned  you  out  of  doors.” 

“  Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  “  I  not  only  forgive 
him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my  prayers,  as 
one  of  those  instruments  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh  !  never  put  off  for¬ 
giveness  to  a  dying  bed  !  When  people  come  to 
die,  we  often  see  how  the  conscience  is  troubled 
with  sins,  of  which  before  they  hardly  felt  the  ex¬ 
istence.  How  ready  are  they  to  make  restitution 
of  ill-gotten  gain  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  for  two  reasons ; 
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from  a  feeling  conviction  that  it  can  be  of  use  to 
them  where  they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near 
view  of  their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from 
the  most  hardened,  of  death-bed  forgiveness  of 
enemies.  Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But 
why  must  we  wait  for  a  dying  bed,  to  do  what  ought 
to  be  done  now  ?  Believe  me,  that  scene  will  be  so 
full  of  terror  and  amazement  to  the  soul,  that  we  had 
not  need  load  it  with  unnecessary  business.” 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words,  a 
letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of  the  parish 
where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom  Mr.  Simpson  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  cottage.  The  letter  was  as 
follows — 

“  Madam, 

“  I  write  to  tell  you  that  your  old  oppressor, 
Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end  never  be  like  his  ! 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  despair  at  the  approach 
of  death.  His  riches,  which  had  been  his  sole  joy, 
now  doubled  his  sorrows ;  for  he  was  going  where 
they  could  be  of  no  use  to  him  ;  and  he  found,  too 
late,  that  he  had  laid  up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  He 
felt  great  concern  at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing 
more  than  his  unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He 
charged  me  to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know,  that 
by  his  will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds, 
as  some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies  ; 
declaring,  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  could  live 
his  life  over  again,  he  would  serve  God,  and  strictly 
observe  the  Sabbath. 

“  Yours,  &c. 

“  J.  Johnson.” 

Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  out, 
“  Now  all  is  for  the  best,  and  I  shall  see  you  a  lady 
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once  more.”  “  I  am,  indeed,  thankful  for  this 
mercy,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  “  and  am  glad  that 
riches  were  not  sent  me  till  I  had  learned,  as  I 
humbly  hope,  to  make  a  right  use  of  them.  But, 
come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I  am  very  cold,  and  find  1 
have  sat  too  long  in  the  night  air.” 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperous  event,  though 
she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensation  was  more 
dark.  Next  morning  she  went  early  to  visit  Mrs. 
Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her  below,  she  went  up 
stairs,  where,  to  her  great  sorrow,  she  found  her 
confined  to  her  bed  by  a  fever,  caught  the  night 
before  by  sitting  so  late  on  the  bench,  reading  the 
letter,  and  talking  it  over.  Betty  was  now  more 
ready  to  cry  out  against  Providence  than  ever. 
“  What !  to  catch  a  fever  while  you  were  reading 
that  very  letter  which  told  you  about  your  good 
fortune;  which  would  have  enabled  you  to  live  like 
a  lady,  as  you  are.  I  never  will  believe  this  is  for 
the  best — to  be  deprived  of  life,  just  as  you  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  it !” 

“  Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  “  we  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly.  There 
is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so  fond  of. 
As  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  ’tis  but  the  same 
thing  over  again,  or  probably  worse  :  so  many  more 
nights  and  days,  summers  and  winters  ;  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with  less  relish  for 
them  ;  a  return  of  the  same  or  greater  pains,  but 
with  less  strength,  and  perhaps  less  patience,  to 
bear  them.” — Well,”  replied  Betty,  “  I  did  think 
that  Providence  was  at  last  giving  you  your  reward.” 
— “  Reward  !”  cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  “  0,  no  !  my 
merciful  Father  will  not  put  me  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  wealth  ;  I  feel  I  shall  die.” — “  It  is  very 
hard,  indeed,”  said  Betty,  “  so  good  as  you  are,  to 
be  taken  oil' just  as  your  prosperity  was  beginning.” 
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— “  You  think  I  am  good  just  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Simpson,  “  because  I  am  prosperous.  Success 
is  no  sure  mark  of  God’s  favour  ;  at  this  rate,  you, 
who  judge  by  outward  things,  would  have  thought 
Herod  a  better  man  than  John  the  Baptist ;  and  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you,  on  your  principles, 
that  the  sufferer  is  the  sinner,  would  have  believed 
Pontius  Pilate  higher  in  God’s  favour  than  the 
Saviour  whom  he  condemned  to  die  for  your  sins 
and  mine.” 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying,  and,  though  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmuring 
that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away  at 
the  very  instant  in  which  she  came  into  possession 
of  so  much  money.  “  Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson 
in  a  feeble  voice,  “  I  believe  you  love  me  dearly, 
you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me  ;  yet  you  do 
not  love  me  so  well  as  God  loves  me,  though  you 
would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  putting  a  period  to 
my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a  single  stroke 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  me.  You, 
if  you  could  restore  me,  might  be  laying  me  open 
to  some  temptation  from  which  God,  by  removing, 
will  deliver  me.  Your  kindness  in  making  this 
world  so  smooth  for  me,  I  might  for  ever  have 
deplored  in  a  world  of  misery.  God’s  grace  in 
afflicting  me,  will  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  my 
praises  in  a  world  of  blessedness.  Betty,”  added 
the  dying  woman,  “  do  you  really  think  that  I  am 
going  to  a  place  of  rest  and  joy  eternal  ?”  “  To 

be  sure  I  do,”  said  Betty.  “  Do  you  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  going  to  the  assembly  of  the  first¬ 
born  ;  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ; 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Medi¬ 
ator  of  the  new  covenant  ?”  “  I  am  sure  you  are,” 

said  Betty.  “  And  yet,”  resumed  she,  “  you 
would  detain  me  from  all  this  happiness  ;  and  you 
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think  my  merciful  Father  is  using  me  unkindly  by 
removing  me  from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and 
temptation,  to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would 
have  better  suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer 
my  entrance  into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  !  Believe  my  dying  words,  all  is  for 

THE  BEST.” 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  after,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend  that  “  God’s 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.” 
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CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY  ;* 


SHEWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mrs.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  merchant. 
She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as  giving  them 
money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare  so  much  of  her 
time  and  thoughts  about  doing  good  as  she  ought ; 
so  that  her  money  was  often  ill-bestowed.  In  the 
late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  lived  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  manner,  failed  ;  and  he  took  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
Mrs.  Jones  retired,  on  a  very  narrow  income,  to 
the  small  village  of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went 
out,  except  to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman, 
she  was  too  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though 
she  did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she 
gave  up  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  wrell  knew 
how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a  remedy 
for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which  is  a  way 
many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions  ;  but  she  was 
not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to  weep  away  that 
time  which  might  have  been  better  spent  in  drying 
the  tears  of  others. 

*  This  was  first  printed  under  the  title  of  The  Cottage 
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It  was  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.*  One  Sun¬ 
day  he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones  after 
church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told  him 
she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse,  and 
she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give  to  the 
plate ;  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for  the 
poor  in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not  assist 
them.  “  Indeed,  sir,”  added  she,  “  I  never  so 
much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
afternoon,  when  you  bade  us  ‘go  and  do  likewise/  ” 
“You  do  not,”  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  “  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  our  Saviour’s  parable,  if  you  think 
you  cannot  go  and  do  likewise  without  being  rich. 
In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  you  may  observe, 
that  charity  was  bestowed  more  by  kindness,  and 
care,  and  medicine,  than  by  money.  You,  madam, 
were  as  much  concerned  in  the  duties  inculcated 
in  my  sermon,  as  Sir  John  with  his  great  estate  ; 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  have  been  sometimes  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  should  not  put  yourself  in  the 
way  of  being  more  useful.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  I  am  grown  shy  of  the 
poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.”  “  No¬ 
thing  !  madam?”  replied  the  clergyman;  “  Do  you 
call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind  offices, 
nothing  ?  Doing  good  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  the  riches,  as  on  the  heart  and  the  will.  The 
servant  who  improved  his  two  talents  was  equally 
commended  by  his  lord  with  him  who  had  ten  : 
and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish  indolence, 

*  Weston,  near  Bath,  where  all  that  is  related  here,  and  in 
the  subsequent  narratives  connected  with  this  story,  actually 
occurred  ;  and  became  the  model  of  imitation  in  other  places. 
See  the  First  Report  of  the  Ladies’  Society  for  the  Education 
and  Employment  of  the  Female  Poor,  1S05. — Ed. 
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which  drew  down  so  severe  a  condemnation  on  him 
who  had  only  one.  It  is  by  our  conformity  to 
Christ,  that  we  must  prove  ourselves  Christians. 
You,  madam,  are  not  called  upon  to  work  mira¬ 
cles,  nor  to  preach  the  gospel ;  yet  you  may,  in 
your  measure  and  degree,  resemble  your  Saviour 
by  going  about  and  doing  good.  A  plain  Christian, 
who  has  sense  and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions 
and  prudent  zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be 
helping  on  the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
charity ;  and  greatly  promote,  by  his  exertions  and 
example,  the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The 
generality,  it  is  true,  have  but  an  under-part  to 
act ;  but  to  all,  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he 
will  require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
but  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and. 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  cf  mercy 
as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a  serious 
attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  which  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  representation 
of  the  day  of  judgment  contained  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to  those  who  have 
neglected,  and  to  those  who  have  performed  such 
works ;  performed  them,  I  mean,  on  right  prin¬ 
ciples.  With  what  a  gracious  condescension  does 
he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest  kindness  done 
to  his  suffering  members  for  his  sake  !  You, 
madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might  do  more  good 
than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish  could  do  by 
merely  giving  his  money.  Instead  of  sitting  here, 
brooding  over  your  misfortunes,  which  are  past 
remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find  out  ways  of  doing 
much  good  with  little  money  ;  or  even  without  any 
money  at  all.  You  have  lately  studied  economy  for 
yourself ;  instruct  your  poor  neighbours  in  that  im¬ 
portant  art.  They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they 
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want  money.  You  have  influence  with  the  few  rich 
persons  in  the  parish :  exert  that  influence.  Betty, 
my  housekeeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any  thing  in 
which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for  one  year, 
and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should  have  better 
shewn  your  love  to  God  and  man,  and  been  a  hap¬ 
pier  -woman,  had  you  continued  gloomy  and  inac¬ 
tive,  1  shall  be  much  surprised,  and  shall  consent  to 
your  resuming  your  present  way  of  life.” 

The  sermon,  and  this  discourse  together,  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she  formed 
a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at  once,  as  every 
body  does  who  is  in  earnest.  Her  chief  aim  was, 
the  happiness  of  her  poor  neighbours  in  the  next 
world  ;  but  she  was  also  very  desirous  to  promote 
their  present  comfort :  and  indeed  the  kindness  she 
shewed  to  their  bodily  wants  gave  her  such  an 
access  to  their  houses  and  hearts,  as  made  them 
better  disposed  to  receive  religious  counsel  and  in¬ 
struction.  Mrs.  Jones  was  much  respected  by  all 
the  rich  persons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in 
her  prosperity.  Sir  John  was  thoughtless,  lavish, 
and  indolent.  The  Squire  was  over-frugal,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John  loved 
pleasure,  the  Squire  loved  money.  Sir  John  was 
one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who  get  much 
praise,  and  yet  do  little  good ;  who  subscribe 
with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket-match  or  a  charity 
school  ;  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  poor  are 
to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing  and  bonfires,  and 
to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmas;  this,  Sir  John 
called  being  kind  to  them ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
folly  to  teach  them,  and  madness  to  think  of  reform¬ 
ing  them.  He  was,  however,  always  ready  to  give 
his  guinea ;  but  I  question  whether  he  would  have 
given  up  his  hunting  and  his  gaming,  to  have  cured 
every  grievance  in  the  land.  He  had  that  sort  of 
constitutional  good  nature  which,  if  he  had  lived 
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much  within  sight  of  misery,  would  have  led  him  to 
be  liberal :  but  he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease, 
which  prompted  him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects, 
rather  than  be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserv¬ 
ing.  He  neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees 
of  distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed. 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  should 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth  to 
the  first  object  that  occurred  ;  but  he  had  no  con¬ 
ception  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband  his  wealth, 
and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply  a  regular  fund 
for  established  charity.  And  this  utmost  stretch  of 
his  benevolence  never  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  was 
called  to  abridge  himself  in  the  most  idle  article  of 
indulgence,  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  his  own  personal 
enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Squire  would 
assist  Mrs.  Jones  in  any  of  her  plans,  if  it  cost  him 
nothing  ;  so  she  shewed  her  good  sense  by  never 
asking  Sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  Squire  for  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full 
support  of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three  days 
in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to  walk  out  without 
a  few  little  good  books  in  her  pocket,  to  give  away. 
This,  though  a  cheap,  is  a  most  important  act  of 
charity ;  it  has  various  uses :  it  furnishes  the  poor 
with  religious  knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few 
ways  of  obtaining  ;  it  counteracts  the  wicked  de¬ 
signs  of  those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one 
lesson,  by  their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked 
books — I  mean,  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity; 
and  it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  con¬ 
versation  which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

She  found,  that  among  the  numerous  wants  she 
met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad  manage¬ 
ment,  or  to  imposition  ;  she  was  struck  with  the 
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small  size  of  the  loaves.  Wheat  was  now  not  very 
dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal  of  blame  rested 
with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a  shilling  loaf  to  the 
next  great  town,  where  the  mayor  often  sent  to  the 
bakers’  shops  to  see  that  the  bread  was  proper 
weight.  She  weighed  her  town  loaf  against  her 
country  loaf,  and  found  the  latter  two  pounds 
lighter  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  was  not  the  sort 
of  grievance  to  carry  to  Sir  John  ;  but  luckily  the 
squire  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  it  was  quite  in  his 
way :  for  though  he  could  not  give,  yet  he  would 
counsel,  calculate,  contrive,  reprimand,  and  punish. 
He  told  her  he  could  remedy  the  evil,  if  some  one 
would  lodge  an  information  against  the  baker ;  but 
that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

The  Informer. 

She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was  at 
dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  good.  “  Ay, 
good  enough,  mistress;  “  for  you  see,  it  is  as  white 
as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it.  Here’s  a  six¬ 
penny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a  penny  roll!” 
He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the  baker,  and  said  he 
ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs.  Jones  now  told  him  what 
she  had  done ;  how  she  had  detected  the  fraud,  and 
assured  him  the  evil  should  be  redressed  on  the 
morrow,  provided  he  would  appear  and  inform.  “  I 
inform !”  said  he,  with  a  shocking  oath,  “  hang  an 
informer !  I  scorn  the  office.”  “  You  are  nice  in 
the  wrong  place,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones  ;  “  for  you  don’t 
scorn  to  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
to  swear,  though  you  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
injury,  and  to  increase  your  children’s  bread.  Let 
me  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you  ignorant 
people  mistake  more  than  in  your  notions  about 
informers.  Informing  is  a  lawful  way  of  obtaining 
redress  ;  and  though  it  is  a  mischievous  and  a  hate- 
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ful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice  about  every  trifling  mat¬ 
ter,  yet  laying  an  information  on  important  occa¬ 
sions,  without  malice,  or  bitterness  of  any  kind,  is 
what  no  honest  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
shame  is  to  commit  the  offence,  not  to  inform  against 
it.  I,  for  my  part,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not 
only  informed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
but  against  you,  for  swearing  at  him.” 

“  Well,  but  madam,”  said  the  smith,  a  little 
softened,  “  don’t  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
turn  informer?”  “So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
man’s  motives  are  good,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  and  in 
such  clear  cases  as  the  present,  1  think  it  a  duty 
and  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
laws,  it  must  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
execution  ;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will  not 
inform  the  magistrates  when  they  see  the  laws 
broken  ?  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid  to  be  an 
offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be  an  informer 
in  support  of  them.  An  informer  by  trade  is  com¬ 
monly  a  knave.  A  rash,  malicious,  or  passionate 
informer  is  a  fire-brand ;  but  honest  and  prudent 
informers  are  almost  as  useful  members  of  society  as 
the  judges  of  the  land.  If  you  continue  in  your 
present  mind  on  this  subject,  do  not  you  think  that 
you  will  be  answerable  for  the  crimes  you  might 
have  prevented  by  informing,  and  thus  become  a 
sort  of  accomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit 
them  ?” 

“  Well,  madam,”  said  the  smith,  “  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
informer  when  my  cause  is  good.”  “  And  your 
motive  right;  always  mind  that,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Next  day  the  smith  attended,  Crib  was  fined  in  the 
usual  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  the  poor.  The  justices  resolved  hence¬ 
forward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in  their  district ;  and 
all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and  such  as  Crib,  were 
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glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never  dreads  a  trial.  Thus 
had  Mrs.  Jones  the  comfort  of  seeing  how  useful 
people  may  be  without  expense ;  for  if  she  could 
have  given  the  poor  fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have 
done  them  so  great,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she 
did  them  in  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their 
lawful  weight :  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  had 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  small  use, 
in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on  that 
subject. 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish  ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  custom 
as  Wills,  at  the  Sugar-loaf,  though  she  sold  her 
goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all  agreed 
that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones  asked  Mrs. 
Sparks  the  reason.  “  Madam,”  said  the  shopkeeper, 
“  Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust.  Besides  this, 
his  wife  keeps  a  shop  on  a  Sunday  morning  while  I 
am  at  church.”  Mrs.  Jones  now  reminded  Mr. 
Simpson  to  read  the  king’s  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality  next  Sunday  at  church  ;  and 
prevailed  on  the  squire  to  fine  any  one  who  should 
keep  open-shop  on  a  Sunday.  This  he  readily 
undertook :  for  while  Sir  John  thought  it  good- 
natured  to  connive  at  breaking  the  laws,  the  Squire 
fell  into  the  other  extreme,  of  thinking  that  the 
zealous  inforcing  of  penal  statutes  would  stand  in 
the  stead  of  all  religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones 
proceeded  to  put  the  people  in  mind,  that  a  shop¬ 
keeper  who  would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more 
likely  to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who 
went  to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they  would 
contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for  ready  money, 
rather  than  with  Wills  on  long  credit ;  those  who 
listened  to  her  found  their  circumstances  far  more 
comfortable  at  the  year’s  end,  while  the  rest,  tempted, 
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like  some  of  their  betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting 
off  the  evil  day  of  payment,  like  them,  at  last  found 
themselves  plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way  of 
thinking,  that  Wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest  to 
alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good  terms, 
and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold  hers.  This 
completed  Mrs.  Jones’s  success  ;  and  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop  to  three  or  four 
great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  without  spend¬ 
ing  a  shilling  in  doing  it. 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to  be 
the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They  both 
told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get  the  coarse 
pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentlefolks  did  not 
buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy.  Mrs.  Jones  thought 
there  was  reason  in  this  :  so  away  she  went  to  sir 
John,  the  squire,  the  surgeon,  the  attorney,  and  the 
steward,  the  only  persons  in  the  parish  who  could 
afford  to  buy  these  costly  things.  She  told  them, 
that  if  they  would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only 
prime  pieces,  which  they  could  very  well  afford,  the 
coarse  and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  his  meat  cost 
him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way,  that  he 
would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing,  so  that  she 
would  not  tease  him  with  long  stories  about  the 
poor.  The  Squire  said,  he  should  prefer  vegetable 
soups,  because  they  were  cheaper,  and  the  doctor 
preferred  them  because  they  were  wholesomer.  The 
steward  chose  to  imitate  the  squire  ;  and  the 
attorney  found  it  would  be  quite  ungenteel  to  stand 
out.  So  gravy  soups  became  very  unfashionable 
in  the  parish  of  Weston  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  rich 
people  did  but  think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they 
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would  become  as  unfashionable  in  many  other 
places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was  ear¬ 
nest  with  the  poor  women  to  bake  large  brown 
loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small  white  ones 
at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told  her,  that  baking 
at  home  would  be  one  step  towards  restoring  the 
good  old  management.  Only  Betty  Smart  and 
Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in  the  whole  parish  ; 
and  who  lived  so  well  as  they  did  ?  Yet  the  general 
objection  seemed  reasonable.  They  could  not  bake 
without  yeast,  which  often  could  not  be  had,  as  no 
one  brewed  except  the  great  folks  and  the  public- 
houses.  Mrs.  Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and 
Jenny  contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
sent  for  these  women  ;  knowing  that  from  them  she 
could  get  truth  and  reason.  “  How  comes  it,” 
said  she  to  them,  “  that  you  two  are  the  only  poor 
women  in  the  parish  who  can  afford  to  brew  a  small 
cask  of  beer  ?  Your  husbands  have  no  better  wages 
than  other  men.” — “  True,  madam,”  said  Patty, 
“  but  they  never  set  foot  in  a  public-house.  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth.  When  I  first  married,  our  John 
went  to  the  Checquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my 
tea  and  fresh  butter  twice  a  day  at  home.  This 
slop,  which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to 
rake  my  stomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk  ;  at  last  (1  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in  time 
I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  my  tea.  At 
last  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea  began  to 
make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had  like  to  have 
died  with  my  first  child.  Parson  Simpson  then 
talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  subject  of  improper 
indulgences,  that  we  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  and  I  promised  John,  if  he 
would  give  up  the  Checquers,  I  would  break  the  gin 
bottle,  and  never  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except 
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on  Sundays,  when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with 
me.  We  have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating 
and  drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences,  are 
better  for  it.  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we  can 
buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than  one 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times  the 
nourishment.  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  contrive  to 
keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for  John;  and 
John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint  with  him  every 
evening,  and  a  pint  a  day  when  I  am  a  nurse.” 

Public  Houses. 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one,  brings 
on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs.  Jones  on 
inquiring  why  so  many  alehouses  were  allowed.  She 
did  not  choose  to  talk  to  Sir  John  on  this  subject, 
who  would  only  have  said,  “  Let  them  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  poor  fellows ;  if  they  get  drunk  now  and 
then,  they  work  hard.”  But  those  who  have  this 
false  good-nature  forget,  that  while  the  man  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself,  as  it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are 
ragged  and  starving.  True  Christian  good-nature 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  but  is  kind 
to  all.  The  Squire,  who  was  a  friend  to  order,  took 
up  the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr.  Simpson.  “  The 
Lion,”  said  he,  “  is  necessary.  It  stands  by  the 
road-side  :  travellers  must  have  a  resting-place.  As 
to  the  Checquers  and  the  Bell,  they  do  no  good,  but 
much  harm.”  Mr.  Simpson  had  before  made  many 
attempts  to  get  the  Checquers  put  down  ;  but,  un¬ 
luckily,  it  was  Sir  John’s  own  house,  and  kept  by 
his  late  butler.  Not  that  Sir  John  valued  the  rent; 
but  he  had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  sup¬ 
port  the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  he 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  house.  The 
Squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  license  from 
the  Bell.  And  a  fray  happening  soon  after  at  the 
Checquers,  (which  was  near  the  church,)  in  time  of 
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divine  service,  Sir  John  was  obliged  to  suffer  the 
house  to  be  put  down  as  a  nuisance.  You  would  not 
believe  how  many  poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a 
little  cask,  when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses 
was  taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many  an 
honest  man  drinking  his  wholesome  cup  of  beer  by 
his  own  fire-side,  his  rosy  children  playing  about  his 
knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wife  singing  her  youngest 
baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  while 
with  her  hands  she  was  making  a  dumpling  for  her 
kind  husband’s  supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  though  I  don’t  choose  to  name  names,  still  pre¬ 
ferred  getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — Thus  Mrs.  Jones,  by 
a  little  exertion  and  perseverance,  added  to  the 
temporal  comforts  of  a  whole  parish,  and  diminished 
its  immorality  and  extravagance  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  good  women,  being  now  supplied  with  yeast 
from  each  other’s  brewings,  would  have  baked,  but 
two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many  of  them  had 
no  ovens;  for  since  the  new  bad  management  had 
crept  in,  many  cottages  have  been  built  without  this 
convenience.  Fuel  also  was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs. 
Jones  advised  the  building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir 
John  subscribed,  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity;  and 
the  Squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvement 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor’s  rate.  It  was 
soon  accomplished;  and  to  this  oven,  at  a  certain 
hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder  children  carried 
their  loaves  which  their  mothers  had  made  at  home, 
and  paid  a  halfpenny,  or  a  penny,  according  to  their 
size,  for  the  baking. 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Weston 
could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers’  wives  did  not 
care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a  great  distress, 
especially  when  the  children  were  sick.  So  Mrs. 
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Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a 
couple  of  cows,  and  sell  out  the  milk  by  halfpenny¬ 
worths.  She  did  so,  and  found,  that  though  this 
plan  gave  her  some  additional  trouble,  she  got  full 
as  much  by  it  as  if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter. 
She  also  sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate ;  so  that,  with  the 
help  of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice 
pudding  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 

Charity  School  for  Servants. 

The  girl’s  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen  into 
neglect ;  for  though  many  would  be  subscribers,  yet 
no  one  would  look  after  it.  I  wish  this  was  the  case 
at  Weston  only :  many  schools  have  come  to  nothing, 
and  many  parishes  are  quite  destitute  of  schools, 
because  too  many  gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  their  grown-up  daughters  to  inspect 
the  instruction  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son’s  way  to  see  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  The 
best  clergyman  cannot  do  every  thing.  This  is 
ladies’  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her  coun¬ 
sellor,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  eyery  Friday  to 
the  school,  where  they  invited  mothers,  as  well  as 
daughters,  to  come,  and  learn  to  cut  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Mrs.  Jones  had  not  been  bred  to  these 
things;  but  by  means  of  Mrs.  Cowper’s  excellent 
cutting-out  book,  she  soon  became  mistress  of  the 
whole  art.  She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to 
make  and  mend,  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She  also 
allowed  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every  family 
to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to  dress  one 
cheap  dish.  One  Friday,  which  was  cooking-day, 
who  should  pass  by  but  the  Squire,  with  his  gun  and 
dogs.  He  looked  into  the  school  for  the  first  time. 
“  Well,  madam,”  said  he,  “  what  good  are  you 
doing  here?  What  are  your  girls  learning  and 
earning?  Where  are  your  manufactures ?  Where 
is  your  spinning  and  your  carding?” — “  Sir,”  said 
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she,  “  this  is  a  small  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is 
not  a  manufacturing  county;  so  that  when  these 
girls  are  women,  they  will  not  be  much  employed  in 
spinning.  We  must,  in  the  kind  of  good  we  attempt 
to  do,  consult  the  local  genius  of  the  place :  I  do  not 
think  it  will  answer  to  introduce  spinning,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  country  where  it  is  quite  new.  However, 
we  teach  them  a  little  of  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of 
household  linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
with  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and  ends  of 
their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is  another 
manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on,  and  I  know 
of  none  within  my  own  reach  which  is  so  valuable.” 
“  What  can  that  be?”  said  the  Squire. — “  To  make 
good  wives  for  working  men,"  said  she.  “  Is  not 
mine  an  excellent  staple  commodity?  I  am  teaching 
these  girls  the  arts  of  industry  and  good  management. 
It  is  little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to  work 
hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wasted  by  a  slat¬ 
tern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls  will  probably 
become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  servants  to  the  rich ;  to 
such  the  common  arts  of  life  are  of  great  value :  now, 
as  there  is  little  opportunity  for  learning  these  at  the 
school-house,  I  intend  to  propose  that  such  gentry 
as  have  sober  servants  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls 
to  come  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  house-keeper,  the  cook,  the  house¬ 
maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  required  to 
instruct  them  in  their  several  departments.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of  training  good  servants. 
They  should  serve  this  kind  of  regular  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  various  sorts  of  labour.  Girls  who  come  out 
of  charity-schools,  where  they  have  been  employed 
in  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employments.  I  do 
not  in  general  approve  of  teaching  charity  children 
to  write,  for  the  same  reason.  I  confine  within  very 
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strict  limits  my  plan  of  educating  the  poor.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  religion,  and  of  some  of  those 
coarser  arts  of  life,  by  which  the  community  may  be 
best  benefited,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  1 
would  wish  to  bestow.” 

“  What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam  ?”  said 
the  Squire  ;  “  for  your  pot  really  smells  as  savoury 
as  if  Sir  John’s  French  cook  had  filled  it.”  “  Sir,” 
replied  Mrs.  Jones,  “  I  have  lately  got  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  White,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  her 
cheap  dishes  and  nice  cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap 
repository  little  books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have 
made  all  her  dishes,  and  very  good  they  are ;  and 
we  have  got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every 
Friday  we  come  here,  and  dress  one.  These  good 
women  see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at 
their  own  houses.  I  take  home  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn.  I 
hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mistake  they 
had  got  into — thatw E  think  any  thing  is  good  enough 
for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  not  think  any  thing  good 
enough  for  the  poor  which  is  not  clean,  wholesome, 
and  palatable,  and  what  I  myself  would  not  cheer¬ 
fully  eat,  if  my  circumstances  required  it.” 

“  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,”  said  the  Squire,  “  oblige 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.”  The  Squire  found 
it  so  good  after  his  walk,  that  he  was  almost  sorry 
he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs  of  beef,  and 
declared,  that  not  one  sheep’s  head  should  ever  go 
to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged  his  cook  might 
have  the  receipt;  and  Mrs.  Jones  wrote  it  out  for 
her.  She  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  favour 
me  with  a  copy  of  all  her  receipts.  And  as  I  hate 
all  monopoly,  and  see  no  reason  why  such  cheap, 
nourishing,  and  savoury  dishes  should  be  confined 
to  the  parish  of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other 
*  See  the  Way  to  Plenty,  for  a  number  of  cheap  receipts. 
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parishes  may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only 
the  poor,  but  all  persons  with  small  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

“  Well,  madam,”  said  Mf.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  after,  “  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and  cry 
over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves  to  do 
our  duty  to  the  world  V’ — “  Sir,”  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  “  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you  have 
given  me.  You  have  taught  me  that  an  excessive 
indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but  selfishness  ; 
that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own  afflictions  is  to 
lessen  the  afflictions  of  others,  and  thus  evidence 
our  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who  perhaps  sent 
these  very  trials  to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to 
stimulate  our  exertions  for  the  good  of  others.  You 
have  taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are  to  be 
employed  with  zeal  in  God’s  service,  if  we  wish  for 
his  favour  here  or  hereafter  ;  and  that  one  great 
employment  of  those  talents,  which  he  requires,  is 
the  promotion  of  the  present,  and  much  more  the 
future  happiness  of  all  around  us.  You  have  taught 
me  that  much  good  may  be  done  with  little  money  ; 
and  that  the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of 
some  use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
another  lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  seasons 
of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have  lately  twice 
experienced,  has  been  pleased  to  overrule  these 
trying  events  to  the  general  good  ;  for  it  has  not 
only  excited  the  rich  to  an  increased  liberality,  as 
to  actual  contribution,  but  it  has  led  them  to  get 
more  acquainted  with  the  local  wants  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  their  com¬ 
fort  ;  it  has  led  to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and 
to  a  more  feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination, 
it  has  brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent  neigh- 
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bours  :  it  has  literally  brought  ‘  the  rich  and  poor 
to  meet  together  and  this  I  look  upon  to  be  one 
of  the  essential  advantages  attending  Sunday  schools 
also,  where  they  are  carried  on  upon  true  principles, 
and  are  sanctioned  by  the  visits,  as  well  as  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  contributions,  of  the  wealthy.” 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circumstances,  go  and 
do  likewise  ! 
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I  promised,  in  the  “  Cure  for  Melancholy,”  to  give 
some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jones 
set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fear  being 
able  to  raise  the  money  ;  but  money  is  of  little  use, 
unless  some  persons  of  sense  and  piety  can  be  found 
to  direct  these  institutions.  Not  that  I  would  dis¬ 
courage  those  who  set  them  up,  even  in  the  most 
ordinary  manner,  and  from  mere  views  of  worldly 
policy.  It  is  something  gained  to  rescue  children 
from  idling  away  their  Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the 
streets.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  keep  them  from 
those  tricks  to  which  a  day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle 
and  the  ignorant.  It  is  something  for  them  to  be 
taught  to  read  ;  it  is  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to 
church.  But  all  this  is  not  enough.  To  bring 
these  institutions  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can 
only  be  effected  by  God’s  blessing  on  the  best 
directed  means,  and  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a 
diligent  attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently  qualified 
her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment ;  this,  even  in 
the  gay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept  her  from  many 
mistakes ;  but  though  she  had  sometimes  been 
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deceived  herself,  she  was  very  careful  not  to  deceive 
others,  by  recommending  people  to  fill  any  office 
for  which  they  were  unfit,  either  through  selfishness 
or  false  kindness.  She  used  to  say,  there  is  always 
some  one  appropriate  quality  which  every  person 
must  possess,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular 
employment.  “  Even  in  this  quality,”  said  she  to 
Mr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,  “  I  do  not  expect  per¬ 
fection  ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides,  though  they 
may  do  for  some  other  employment,  they  will  not 
do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of  shoes,  I  go  to  a 
shoemaker  ;  I  do  not  go  to  a  man  of  another  trade, 
however  ingenious  he  may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  can¬ 
not  contrive  to  make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I 
lived  in  London,  I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard 
as  to  recommendations.  I  found  people  often 
wanted  to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  bur¬ 
den  to  themselves.  Once,  I  remember,  when  I 
undertook  to  get  a  matron  for  an  hospital,  half  my 
acquaintance  had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mrs.  Gib¬ 
son  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself  had  dis¬ 
charged  for  wasting  her  own  provisions,  yet  she  had 
the  conscience  to  recommend  this  woman  to  take 
care  of  the  provisions  of  a  large  community.  Mrs. 
Grey  sent  me  a  discarded  housekeeper,  whose  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  ruined  by  sitting  up  with  Mrs. 
Grey’s  gouty  husband  ;  but  who  she  yet  thought 
might  do  well  enough  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
taking  care  of  an  hundred  poor  sick  people.  A 
third  friend  sent  me  a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but 
that  of  being  very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to 
provide  for  her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged 
to  allow  her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her 
off  her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others.” 

“  It  is  very  true,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
“  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of  the 
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many  to  the  good  of  one  ;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be 
called  doing  good  to  any  one,  to  place  them  in  a 
station  in  which  they  must  feel  unhappy,  by  not 
knowing  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it.  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  persons  recom¬ 
mended  are  objects  of  charity,  I  privately  subscribe 
to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help  them,  but  I  never 
promote  them  to  a  station  for  which  they  are  unfit, 
as  I  should,  by  so  doing,  hurt  a  whole  community, 
to  help  a  distressed  individual.” 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved,  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  provide 
a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so  earnest 
in  recommending  one  woman,  that  she  thought  it 
worth  looking  into.  On  inquiry,  she  found  it  was 
a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off  the  parish  ; 
they  never  considered  that  a  very  ignorant  woman, 
with  a  family  of  young  children,  was,  of  all  others, 
the  most  unfit  for  a  school ;  all  they  considered 
was,  that  the  profits  of  the  school  might  enable  her 
to  live  without  parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused 
another,  though  she  could  read  well,  and  was 
decent  in  her  conduct,  because  she  used  to  send 
her  children  to  the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she 
objected  to  a  third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because 
she  was  suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession 
of  religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct.  Mrs.  Jones 
knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice,  neither ;  she  knew 
she  must  put  up  with  many  faults  at  last.  “  I 
know,”  said  she  to  Mr.  Simpson,  “  the  imperfection 
of  every  thing  that  is  human.  As  the  mistress  will 
have  much  to  bear  with  from  the  children,  so  I 
expect  to  have  something  to  bear  with  in  the  mistress ; 
and  she  and  I  must  submit  to  our  respective  trials, 
by  thinking  how  much  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us 
all.  But  there  are  certain  qualities  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  in  certain  situations.  There  are,  in 
particular,  three  things  which  a  schoolmistress  must 
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not  be  without — good  sense,  activity,  and  piety ■ 
Without  the  first,  she  will  mislead  others ;  without 
the  second,  she  will  neglect  them  ;  and  without  the 
third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she  will  never 
christianize  them.” 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  “  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  answer 
her  purpose :  this,”  continued  he,  “  is  no  other 
than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew.  It  will, 
indeed,  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from  her ; 
and  to  her,  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing  life  than 
that  which  she  at  present  leads.  But  ought  I  to  put 
my  own  personal  comfort,  or  ought  Betty  to  put  her 
own  ease  and  quiet,  in  competition  with  the  good 
of  above  an  hundred  children  ?  This  will  appear 
still  more  important,  if  we  consider  the  good  done 
by  these  institutions,  not  as  fruit,  but  seed;  if  we 
take  into  the  account  how  many  yet  unborn  may 
become  Christians,  in  consequence  of  our  making 
these  children  Christians :  for  how  can  we  calcu¬ 
late  the  number  which  may  be  hereafter  trained 
for  heaven,  by  those  very  children  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themselves  shall  become  parents, 
and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgotten  ?  To  be 
sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  pea-soup  will  not 
be  quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  my  linen  so  neatly 
got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  all 
this  will  signify  but  little ;  but  it  will  not  signify 
little  whether  one  hundred  immortal  souls  were  the 
better  from  my  making  this  petty  sacrifice.  Mrs. 
Crew  is  a  real  Christian,  has  excellent  sense,  and 
had  a  good  education  from  my  mother.  She  has 
also  had  a  little  sort  of  preparatory  training  for 
the  business ;  for  when  the  poor  children  come  to 
the  parsonage  for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she 
is  used  to  appoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  after  she  has  filled  their  pitchers, 
she  ranges  them  round  her  in  the  garden,  and 
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examines  them  in  their  catechism.  She  is  just  and 
fair  in  dealing  out  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making 
my  favour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
their  children  :  but  her  own  old  caps,  and  ribbons, 
and  cast-off  clothes,  are  bestowed  as  little  rewards 
on  the  best  scholars.  So  that,  taking  the  time  she 
spends  in  working  for  them,  and  the  things  she 
gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady  who  does  not 
exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  charity.  This  I  men¬ 
tion  to  confirm  your  notion,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  do  good ;  a  religious  upper 
servant  has  great  opportunities  of  this  sort,  if  the 
master  is  disposed  to  encourage  her.” 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed,  that 
this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  assisted 
Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to  cut  out 
linen,  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related  in  tire 
“  Cure  for  Melancholy.”  Mrs.  Jones,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  got  together  as  many  of  the  mothers 
as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  as  follows — 

Mrs.  Jones's  Exhortation. 

“  My  good  women — on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  is  to 
be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not,  re¬ 
joice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.  You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to  read 
what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered  for  you, 
ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your  children 
should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have  lost.  Would 
fiot  that  mother  be  thought  an  unnatural  monster, 
who  should  stand  by  and  snatch  out  of  her  child’s 
mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind  friend  had  just  put 
into  it  ?  But  such  a  ■  mother  would  be  merciful, 
compared  with  her  who  should  rob  her  children  of 
the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  the  word  of 
God  when  it  is  held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that 
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if  you  slight  the  present  offer,  or  if,  after  having 
sent  your  children  a  few  times,  you  should  after¬ 
wards  keep  them  at  home  under  vain  pretences, 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Let  not  your  poor  children,  then,  have  cause 
to  say,  £  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  she  opposed  it,  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltry  pleasure.  For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell !’  My  dear  women, 
which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  your  darling  child 
condemned  to  everlasting  destruction  ?  Which  of 
you  could  bear  to  hear  him  accuse  you  as  the 
cause  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  mother  here  present, 
who  will  venture  to  say,  ‘  I  will  doom  the  child  I 
bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather  than  put  them  or  myself 
to  a  little  present  pain,  by  curtailing  their  evil 
inclinations !  I  will  let  them  spend  the  Sabbath 
in  ignorance  and  idleness,  instead  of  rescuing  them 
from  vanity  and  sin,  by  sending  them  to  school !’ 
If  there  are  any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother 
who  values  her  child’s  pleasure  more  than  his  soul, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment.” 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most  of  the 
women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice,  and  hoped 
that  God  would  give  them  grace  to  follow  it ;  pro¬ 
mising  to  send  their  children  constantly.  Others, 
who  were  not  so  well-disposed,  were  yet  afraid  to 
refuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  doing  had  been  so  plainly 
set  before  them.  The  worst  of  the  women  had  kept 
away  from  this  meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces 
against  the  school.  Most  of  those,  also,  who  were 
present,  as  soon  as  they  got  home,  set  about  pro¬ 
viding  their  children  with  what  little  decent  apparel 
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they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent  her 
tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white  handker¬ 
chief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared  his  linen 
waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to  induce  his  grown¬ 
up  son  to  attend ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  which 
Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would  not  receive  the 
younger  children  out  of  any  family  who  did  not 
send  their  elder  ones.  Too  many  made  excuses 
that  their  shoes  were  old,  or  their  hat  worn  out. 
But  Mrs.  Jones  told  them  not  to  bring  any  excuses 
to  her,  which  they  could  not  bring  to  the  day  of 
judgment;  and,  among  those  excuses,  she  would 
hardly  admit  any  except  accidents,  sickness,  or  at¬ 
tendance  on  sick  parents  or  young  children. 

Subscriptions. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subscriptions 
from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting  the  help 
and  countenance  of  the  farmers  and  trades-people, 
whose  duty  and  interest  she  thought  it  was  to  sup¬ 
port  a  plan  calculated  to  improve  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  parish.  Most  of  them  subscribed, 
and  promised  to  see  that  their  workmen  sent  their 
children.  She  met  with  little  opposition  till  she 
called  on  farmer  Hoskins.  She  told  him,  as  he  was 
the  richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.  “  Subscription  !” 
said  he,  “  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think  ;  a 
man  had  need  be  made  of  money.”  “  Farmer,” 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  God  has  blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  in  proportion  to  your  great  ability.” 
“  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  blessing,”  said 
he  :  “I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived  hard 
while  I  had  little,  and  now,  when  I  thought  I  had 
got  forward  in  the  world,  what  with  tithes,  taxes, 
and  subscriptions,  it  all  goes,  I  think.”  “  Mr. 
Hoskins,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “  as  to  tithes  and  taxes, 
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you  well  know,  that  the  richer  you  are,  the  more  you 
pay ;  so  that  your  murmurs  are  a  proof  of  your 
wealth.  This  is  but  an  ungrateful  return  for  all 
your  blessings.”  “  You  are  again  at  your  blessings,” 
said  the  farmer;  “but  let  every  man  work  as  hard 
as  I  have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  owe  what  I  have.  My 
crops  have  been  good,  because  I  minded  my  plough¬ 
ing  and  sowing.”  “  O  farmer  !”  cried  Mrs.  Jones, 
“  you  forget  whose  suns  and  showers  make  your 
crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that  giveth  strength  to 
get  riches.  But  I  do  not  come  to  preach,  but  to 
beg.” 

“  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now? 
Flannel  or  French  ?  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a  new 
church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  ?  or  what  other 
new  whimwham,  for  getting  the  money  out  of  one’s 
pocket?”  “I  am  going  to  establish  a  Sunday 
school,  farmer  ;  and  I  come  to  you,  as  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish  ;  hoping  your 
example  will  spur  on  the  rest  to  give.”  “  Why,  then,” 
said  the  farmer,  “  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  I  will  give  nothing ;  hoping  it  will  spur 
on  the  rest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions, 
and  new-fangled  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that  of 
teaching  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst.”  “  And 
I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  principles  to  the 
lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely  way  to  save  the 
country.  Now,  in  order  to  this,  we  must  teach  them 
to  read.”  “  Not  with  my  consent,  nor  my  money,” 
said  the  farmer ;  for  I  know  it  always  does  more 
harm  than  good.”  “  So  it  may,”  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
“  if  you  only  teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn 
them  adrift,  to  find  out  books  for  themselves.* 

*  It  was  this  consideration,  chiefly,  which  stimulated  the 
conductors  of  the  Cheap  Repository  to  send  forth  that  variety  o 
little  books  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  young.  They  considered 
that,  by  means  of  Sunday  schools,  multitudes  were  now  taught 
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There  is  a  proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  pro¬ 
moting.  Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen ;  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose  songs 
and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  be  better 
for  your  men  and  maids,  and  even  your  daughters, 
not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all,  than  to  read  such  stuff 
as  this.  But  if,  when  they  ask  for  bread,  you  will 
give  them  a  stone,  nay,  worse,  a  serpent,  yours  is  the 
blame.”  Then,  taking  up  a  penny  book  which  had 
a  very  loose  title,  she  went  on.  “  I  do  not  wonder,  if 
you,  who  read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  all.”  The  farmer  grinned, 
and  said,  “  It  is  hard,  if  a  man  of  my  substance  may 
not  divert  himself ;  when  a  bit  of  fun  costs  only  a 
penny,  and  a  man  can  spare  that  penny,  there  is  no 
harm  done.  When  it  is  very  hot,  or  very  wet,  and 
I  come  in  to  rest,  and  have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider, 
I  like  to  take  up  a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical 
story,  to  make  me  laugh.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Hoskins  !”  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  “  when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun,  or  shower, 
do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  sun  it  is  that  is 
ripening  your  corn  ?  or  whose  shower  is  filling  the 
ear,  or  causing  the  grass  to  grow?  I  could  tell 
you  of  some  books  which  would  strengthen  such 
thoughts,  whereas  such  as  you  read  only  serve  to 
put  them  out  of  your  head.” 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr.  Hoskins 
know,  that  all  the  genteel  and  wealthy  people  had 
subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  “  Why,  as  to  the  matter 
of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only  I  think  it 
might  be  better  bestowed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  own 

to  read,  who  would  be  exposed  to  be  corrupted  by  all  the 
ribaldry  and  profaneness  of  loose  songs,  vicious  stories,  and, 
especially,  by  the  new  influx  of  corruption  arising  from  Jaco¬ 
binical  and  atheistical  pamphlets ;  and  that  it  was  a  bounden 
duty  to  counteract  such  temptations. 
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workmen  will  fly  in  my  face,  if  once  they  are  made 
scholars ;  and  that  they  will  think  themselves  too 
good  to  work.”  “  Now  you  talk  soberly,  and  give 
your  reasons,”  said  Mrs.  Jones  ;  “  weak  as  they  are, 
they  deserve  an  answer.  Do  you  think  that  either 
man,  woman,  or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse, 
only  because  he  knew  it  the  better?”  “  No,  per¬ 
haps  not.”  “  Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning 
which  we  intend  to  give  the  poor,  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible  ;  a  book  which  brings  to  us 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every  duty  is 
explained,  every  doctrine  brought  into  practice,  and 
the  highest  truths  made  level  to  the  meanest  under¬ 
standing.  The  knowledge  of  that  book,  and  its 
practical  influence  on  the  heart,  is  the  best  security 
you  can  have,  both  for  the  industry  and  obedience 
of  your  servants.  Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will 
be  the  worse  servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  ?” 
“  Perhaps  not.”  “Are  not  the  duties  of  children, 
of  servants,  and  the  poor,  individually  and  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible?”  “  Yes.”  “  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  so  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence,  as 
from  those  religious  motives  which  are  backed  with 
the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  heaven 
or  hell  ?  Even  upon  your  own  principles  of  worldly 
policy,  do  you  think  a  poor  man  is  not  less  likely  to 
steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse,  who  was  taught  when  a 
boy,  that  it  was  a  sin,  that  it  was  breaking  a  com¬ 
mandment,  to  rob  a  hen-roost  or  an  orchard,  than 
one  who  has  been  bred  in  ignorance  of  God’s  law  ? 
Will  your  property  be  secured  so  effectually  by  the 
stocks  on  the  green,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the 
school,  ‘  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring 
them  into  judgment  V  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can 
read  his  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away 
his  few  hours  of  leisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read  ? 
He  may,  and  he  often  does,  make  a  bad  use  of  his 
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reading ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as  bad 
without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning  to  read 
will  always  have  been  among  the  most  harmless  ones 
of  his  life.” 

“  Well,  madam,”  said  the  farmer,  “  if  you  do  not 
think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  servants,  I  do 
not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  for  half  a  guinea. 
What  has  farmer  Dobson  given?”  “  Half  a  gui¬ 
nea,”  said  Mrs.  Jones.  “  Well,”  cried  the  farmer, 
“  it  shall  never  be  said  I  do  not  give  more  than  he, 
who  is  only  a  renter.  Dobson  half  a  guinea!  Why, 
he  wears  his  coat  as  thread-bare  as  a  labourer.” 
“  Perhaps,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  “  that  is  one  reason 
why  he  gives  so  much.”  “  Well,  put  me  down  a 
guinea,”  cried  the  farmer;  “as  scarce  as  guineas 
are  just  now,  I’ll  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  Dobson,  neither.”  “  Yes,  and  you  must  exert 
yourself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  workmen  send 
their  children,  and  often  look  into  the  school  your¬ 
self,  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and  reward  or  discou¬ 
rage  them  accordingly,”  added  Mrs.  Jones.  “The 
most  zealous  teachers  will  flag  in  their  exertions,  if 
they  are  not  animated  and  supported  by  the  wealthy ; 
and  your  poor  youths  will  soon  despise  religious  in¬ 
struction  as  a  thing  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship 
added  to  their  other  hardships,  if  it  be  not  made 
pleasant  by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
and  little  gratuities  from  their  betters.” 

Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave ;  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When  they 
got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson,  who  was 
standing  near  a  little  group  of  females,  consisting  of 
the  farmer’s  two  young  daughters,  and  a  couple  of 
rosy  dairy-maids,  an  old  blind  fiddler,  and  a  woman 
who  led  him.  The  woman  had  laid  a  basket  on  the 
ground,  out  of  which  she  was  dealing  some  songs  to 
the  girls,  who  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly 
picking  out  such  whose  titles  suited  their  tastes.  On 
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seeing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler’s  compa¬ 
nion  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not  his  wife) 
pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
turned  round  to  the  company,  and,  in  a  whining 
tone,  asked  if  they  would  please  to  buy  a  godly 
book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw  through  the  hypocrisy  at 
once,  and,  instead  of  making  any  answer,  took  out 
of  one  of  the  girl’s  hands  a  song,  which  the  woman 
had  not  been  able  to  snatch  away.  He  was  shocked 
and  grieved  to  see  that  these  young  girls  were  about 
to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  ribaldry 
as  he  was  ashamed  even  to  cast  his  eyes  on.  He 
turned  about  to  the  girl,  and  gravely,  but  mildly, 
said,  “  Young  woman,  what  do  you  think  should  be 
done  to  a  person  who  should  be  found  carrying  a 
box  of  poison  round  the  country,  and  leaving  a  little 
at  every  house  ?”  The  girls  all  agreed  that  such  a 
person  ought  to  be  hanged.  “  That  he  should,” 
said  the  farmer,  “if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quar¬ 
tered  too.”  The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  declaring,  they  would  not  do  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were  poor 
they  were  honest.  Mr.  Simpson,  turning  to  the 
other  girl,  said,  “  Which  is  of  most  value,  the  soul 
or  the  body  ?”  “  The  soul,  sir,”  said  the  girl. 

“  Why  so?”  said  he.  “  Because,  sir,  I  have  heard 
you  say,  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to  last  for  ever.” 
“  Then,”  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  stern  voice,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  fiddler’s  woman,  “  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  sell  poison  for  that  part  which  is  to  last  for  ever  ? 
poison  for  the  soul  ?”  “  Poison  !”  said  the  terrified 

girl,  throwing  down  the  book,  and  shuddering  as 
people  do  who  are  afraid  they  have  touched  some¬ 
thing  infectious.  “  Poison  !”  echoed  the  farmer’s 
daughter,  recollecting  with  horror  the  ratsbane 
which  Lion,  the  old  house-dog,  had  got  at  the  day 
before,  and  after  eating  which  she  had  seen  him 
drop  down  dead  in  convulsions.  “  Yes,”  said  Mr. 
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Simpson  to  the  woman,  I  do  again  repeat,  the  souls 
of  these  innocent  girls  will  be  poisoned,  and  maybe 
eternally  ruined,  by  this  vile  trash  which  you  carry 
about.” 

“  I  now  see,”  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer,  “the 
reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far  better  that  they 
should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  letter,  unless  you 
keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of  the  way,  and  provide 
them  with  what  is  good,  or  at  least  what  is  harmless. 
Still  this  is  not  the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of 
it.  Wine  is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too 
often  abused  to  the  purpose  of  drunkenness.” 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids  could 
read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he  often 
heard  them  singing  that  song  which  the  parson 
thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  made  him  as  merry 
as  a  nightingale. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  “as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the  mis¬ 
chief,  I  have  often  heard,  as  I  have  been  crossing  a 
hay-field,  young  girls  singing  such  indecent  ribaldry 
as  has  driven  me  out  of  the  field,  though  I  well  knew 
they  could  not  read  a  line  of  what  they  were  sing¬ 
ing,  but  had  caught  it  from  others.  So,  you  see  you 
may  as  well  say  the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent 
because  some  people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that 
reading  is  dangerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it.” 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  his  woman 
were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved,  but  Mr. 
Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternly  said,  “  Woman, 

I  shall  have  some  farther  talk  with  you.  I  am  a 
magistrate,  as  well  as  a  minister,  and,  if  I  know  it,  I 
will  no  more  allow  a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my 
parish  than  a  dose  of  poison.”  The  girls  threw 
away  all  their  songs,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged 
Mrs.  Jones  would  take  them  into  her  school  after 
they  had  done  milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they 
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might  learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They 
promised  they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  but 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  little  books, 
Christmas  carols,  and  harmless  songs,  and  desired 
the  fiddler’s  woman  never  to  call  there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  after  her  school  had 
been  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all  the 
well-disposed  grown-up  youth  of  the  parish  to  meet 
her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  after  the  necessary  business  of  the  dairy,  and  of 
serving  the  cattle,  was  over.  Both  Mrs.  Jones  and 
her  agent  had  the  talent  of  making  this  time  pass  so 
agreeably,  by  their  manner  of  explaining  scripture, 
and  of  impressing  the  heart  by  serious  and  affection¬ 
ate  discourse,  that  in  a  short  time  the  evening-school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  after  the 
younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not  only  the 
servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  most 
substantial  people  in  the  parish,  attended.  At  length, 
many  of  the  parents,  pleased  with  the  improvement 
so  visible  in  the  young  people,  got  a  habit  of  drop¬ 
ping  in,  that  they  might  learn  how  to  instruct  their 
own  families.  And  it  was  observed*  that  as  the 
school  filled,  not  only  the  five’s-court  and  public- 
house  were  thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossiping  and 
tea-visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  who 
was  at  first  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving  off  those 
merry  songs,  (as  he  called  them,)  was  so  pleased  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were  sung  at  the 
school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones  to  make  her  a 
present  of  half  a  sheep  towards  her  first  May-day 
feast.  Of  this  feast,  and  some  further  account  of 
the  Sunday  school,  see  the  history  of  Hester  Wilmot, 
in  a  future  Part. 
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PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY.* 


Methought  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all  this 
multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound  to 
a  far  distant  country.  Though  it  was  permitted  by 
the  Lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims  might  asso¬ 
ciate  together  for  their  present  mutual  comfort  and 
convenience ;  and  each  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
commanded,  to  do  the  others  all  the  services  he 
could  upon  their  journey,  yet  it  was  decreed,  that 
every  individual  traveller  must  enter  the  far  country 
singly.  There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at 
his  own  risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any ;  this  the  Lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret,  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very  great 
distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of  the  very 
moment.  Now,  as  they  knew  they  were  always 

*  Though  this  and  the  following  allegories  will  bring  to 
the  reader’s  mind  the  two  books  of  Bunyan,  his  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  and  “  Holy  War here  is  no  direct  imitation  ;  the 
objects  of  instruction  are  the  same,  but  the  manner  is  different. 
Dr.  Johnson’s  tale  of  “  Obidah,”  in  the  Rambler,  was  evidently 
written  after  reading  the  first  part  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim. — Ed. 
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liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour’s  notice,  one 
would  have  thought  they  would  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  packing  up,  and  preparing,  and  get¬ 
ting  every  thing  in  order.  But  this  was  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  it  was  almost  the  only  thing 
which  they  did  not  think  about. 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any  of 
you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  common  journey, 
if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not  all  your 
leisure  time  employed  in  settling  your  business  at 
home,  and  packing  up  every  little  necessary  for 
your  expedition  ?  And  does  not  the  fear  of  neg¬ 
lecting  any  thing  you  ought  to  remember,  or  may 
have  occasion  for,  haunt  your  mind,  and  sometimes 
even  intrude  upon  you  unseasonably?  And  when 
you  are  actually  on  your  journey,  especially  if  you 
have  never  been  to  that  place  before,  or  are  likely 
to  remain  there,  don’t  you  begin  to  think  a  little 
about  the  pleasures  and  the  employments  of  the 
place,  and  to  wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a 
city  London  or  York  is !  Don’t  you  wonder  what 
is  doing  there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to  know 
whether  you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business 
or  the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged  in  ?  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brookes’s 
Gazetteer?  And  don’t  you  try  to  pick  up  from 
your  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage-coach  any  little 
information  you  can  get  ?  And  though  you  may  be 
obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse  with  them  on 
common  subjects,  yet  do  not  your  secret  thoughts 
still  run  upon  London  or  York,  its  business,  or  its 
pleasures?  And,  above  all,  if  you  are  likely  to  set 
out  early,  are  you  not  afraid  of  over-sleeping,  and 
does  not  that  fear  keep  you  upon  the  watch,  so  that 
you  are  commonly  up  and  ready  before  the  porter 
comes  to  summon  you  ?  Reader  !  if  this  be  your 
case,  how  surprised  you  will  be  to  hear  that  the  tra¬ 
vellers  to  the  far  country  have  not  half  your  pru- 
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deuce,  though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing 
can  be  sent  after  them,  and  in  which,  when  they  are 
once  settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  being 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared— instead  of  laying  up  any  provision, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they  would 
be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  journey — 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either  in  the 
way  of  traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when  I  saw 
them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with  each 
other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting  but  the  chief  turn 
of  it  would  be  about  the  climate,  or  treasures,  or 
society  they  should  probably  meet  with  in  the  far 
country.  I  supposed  they  might  be  also  discussing 
about  the  best  and  safest  road  to  it,  and  that  each 
was  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  on  a  subject  of  equal  importance  to  all.  I 
listened  to  every  party,  but  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear 
one  word  about  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound, 
though  it  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their 
whole  interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay ;  to 
which,  also,  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest  would 
follow.  Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk  was  about 
the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the  fashions  of  the 
strange  but  bewitching  country  which  they  were 
merely  passing  through,  and  in  which  they  had  not 
one  foot  of  land  which  they  were  sure  of  calling  their 
own  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  What  little 
estate  they  had  was  -personal ,  and  not  real,  anti  that 
was  a  mortgaged  life-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not 
properly  their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short 
imcertain  lease,  of  which  threescore  years  and  ten 
was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and  very  few 
indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  term ;  for  this 
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was  always  at  the  will  of  the  Lord ,  part  of  whose 
prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could  take  away  the 
lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down  the  stoutest  tenant 
at  a  single  blow,  and  turn  out  the  poor  shivering, 
helpless  inhabitant  naked,  to  that  far  country  for 
which  he  had  made  no  provision.  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  pilgrim  in  his  preparation,  the 
Lord  would  break  down  the  tenement  by  slow 
degrees ;  sometimes,  he  would  let  it  tumble  by  its 
own  natural  decay  ;  for,  as  it  was  only  built  to  last 
a  certain  term,  it  would  often  grow  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  by  increasing  dilapidations,  even  before  the 
ordinary  lease  was  out,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly 
worth  keeping,  though  the  tenant  could  seldom  be 
persuaded  to  think  so,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the 
last.  First,  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off,  and  left  the  roof 
bare ;  then,  “  the  grinders  ceased,  because  they 
were  few  then,  the  windows  became  so  darkened, 
that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through  them ; 
then  one  prop  fell  away,  then  another,  then  the 
uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole  fabric  trembled 
and  tottered,  with  every  other  symptom  of  a  falling 
house.  But,  what  was  remarkable,  the  more  un¬ 
comfortable  the  house  became,  and  the  less  prospect 
there  was  of  staying  in  it,  the  more  preposterously 
fond  did  the  tenant  grow  of  his  precarious  habita¬ 
tion.* 

On  some  occasions,  the  Lord  ordered  his  mes¬ 
sengers,  of  which  he  had  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  deface,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail  build¬ 
ing,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong  :  this  was 
what  the  landlord  called  giving  learning  ;  but  many 
a  tenant  would  not  take  warning,  and  was  so  fond 
of  staying  where  he  was,  even  under  all  these  incon¬ 
veniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast  out  by  ejectment, 
not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave  his  dwelling  in  a 
*  See  Eccles.  xii.  1 — 7. 
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proper  manner,  though  one  would  have  thought  the 
fear  of  being  turned  out  would  have  whetted  his 
diligence  in  preparing  for  “  a  better  and  a  more 
enduring  inheritance.”  For  though  the  people  were 
only  tenants  at  will  in  these  crazy  tenements,  yet, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  same  Lord,  they  were 
assured  that  he  never  turned  them  out  of  these 
habitations  before  he  had  on  his  part  provided  for 
them  a  better,  so  that  there  was  not  such  another 
landlord  in  the  world ;  and  though  their  present 
dwelling  was  but  frail,  being  only  slightly  run  up  to 
serve  the  occasion,  yet  they  might  hold  their  future 
possession  by  a  most  certain  tenure,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  himself.  This  word  was  entered  in  a  cove¬ 
nant,  or  title-deed,  consisting  of  many  sheets  ;  and 
because  a  great  many  good  things  were  given  away 
in  this  deed,  a  book  was  made,  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case;  be¬ 
cause,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  the  case,  and  “  the  wise  and  prudent;” 
that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had  hid  these 
things  from  “  the  babes  and  sucklings;”  that  is,  from 
the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many  frauds  had  been 
practised,  and  the  poor  had  been  cheated  of  their 
right;  so  that  not  being  allowed  to  read  and  judge 
for  themselves,  they  had  been  sadly  imposed  upon; 
but  all  these  tricks  had  been  put  an  end  to  more 
than  two  hundred  years  when  I  passed  through  the 
country,  and  the  meanest  man  who  could  read  might 
then  have  a  copy  ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what 
he  had  to  trust  to;  and  even  those  who  could  not 
read,  might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week, at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men  Avhose 
business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to  see  how  few 
comparatively  made  use  of  these  vast  advantages. 
Of  those  who  had  a  copy,  many  laid  it  carelessly  by, 
expressed  a  general  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title- 
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deed,  a  general  satisfaction  that  they  shoidd  come 
in  for  a  share  of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good 
opinion  of  the  Lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general 
disposition  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  a  “  convenient  season,”  to 
inquire  further  into  the  matter;  but  this  convenient 
season  seldom  came;  and  this  neglect  of  theirs  was 
construed  by  their  Lord  into  a  forfeiture  of  the  in  ¬ 
heritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf  men¬ 
tioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a  broad  and 
thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pilgrims  from  see¬ 
ing  in  a  distinct  manner  what  was  doing  behind  it, 
yet  such  beams  of  brightness  now  and  then  darted 
through  the  cloud  as  enabled  those  who  used  a  tele¬ 
scope,  provided  for  that  purpose,  to  see  “  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things  hoped  for;”  but  it  was  not  everyone 
who  could  make  use  of  this  telescope;  no  eye  indeed 
was  naturally  disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire 
of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which  used 
the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many  things 
which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural  sight.  Above 
the  cloud  was  this  inscription,  “  The  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.”  Of  these  last  things  many  glorious 
descriptions  had  been  given  ;  but  as  those  splendours 
were  at  a  distance,  and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general 
did  not  care  to  use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories 
made  little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond  the 
cloud  was  called,  “  the  things  above,”  while  a  mul¬ 
titude  ol  trifling  objects,  which  appeared  contempti¬ 
bly  small  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  were 
called,  “  the  things  below.”  Now,  as  we  know  it  is 
nearness  which  gives  size  and  bulk  to  any  object,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  these  ill-judging  pilgrims 
were  more  struck  with  these  baubles  and  trifles, 
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which,  by  lying  close  at  hand,  were  visible  and 
tempting  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  made  up  the 
sum  of  “  the  things  below,”  than  with  the  remote 
glories  ot  “  the  things  above:”  but  this  was  chiefly 
owing  to  their  not  making  use  of  the  telescope, 
through  which,  if  you  examined  thoroughly  “  the 
things  below,”  they  seemed  to  shrink  almost  down  to 
nothing,  which  was  indeed  their  real  size;  while 
“  the  things  above”  appeared  the  more  beautiful 
and  vast,  the  more  the  telescope  was  used.  But  the 
surprising  part  of  the  story  was  this ;  not  that  the 
pilgrims  were  captivated  at  first  sight  with  “  the 
things  below,”  for  that  was  natural  enough;  but 
that  when  they  had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and 
found  themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in 
almost  every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen 
their  fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some  gay 
fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being  opened, 
instead  of  a  kernel  they  were  found  to  contain 
rottenness;  and  those  which  seemed  the  fullest, 
often  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow  and  empty. 
Those  which  were  most  tempting  to  the  eye,  were 
often  found  to  be  wormwood  to  the  taste,  or  poison 
to  the  stomach,  and  many  flowers  that  seemed  most 
bright  and  gay  had  a  worm  gnawing  at  the  root; 
and  it  was  observable  that  on  the  finest  and  brightest 
of  them  was  seen,  when  looked  at  through  the 
telescope,  the  word  Vanity  inscribed  in  large 
characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  “the  things  below” 
were  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on  which 
almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was  fixed.  When 
I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  clay  could  be 
converted,  and  the  respect  which  was  shewn  to  those 
who  could  scrape  together  the  greatest  number  of 
pieces,  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  the  general  desire 
to  pick  up  some  of  them.  But  when  I  beheld  the 
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anxiety,  the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  the  con¬ 
trivances,  the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shoving, 
the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy,  the 
malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to  possess 
this  article;  when  I  saw  the  general  scramble  among 
those  who  had  little  to  get  much,  and  of  those  who 
had  much  to  get  more,  then  I  could  not  help  apply¬ 
ing  to  these  people  a  proverb  in  use  among  us,  that 
gold  may  be  bought  too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts  of 
baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different  travel¬ 
lers, such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon,  for  which  some 
were  content  to  forfeit  their  future  inheritance,  com¬ 
mitting  the  sin  of  Esau,  without  his  temptation  of 
hunger ;  yet  the  yellow  clay  I  found  was  the  grand 
object  for  which  most  hands  were  scrambling,  and 
most  souls  were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being 
turned  out  of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew 
of  these  pieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the  far 
country,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment  in  it ; 
but  I  soon  learnt  this  clay  was  not  current  there,  the 
Lord  having  farther  declared  to  these  pilgrims,  that 
as  they  “  had  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  they 
could  carry  nothing  away.” 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were  raising 
the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a  larger,  some  of 
a  smaller  size,  why  they  discovered  such  unremitting 
anxiety,  and  for  whom  ?  Some,  whose  piles  were 
immense,  told  me  they  were  heaping  up  for  their 
children  ;  this  I  thought  very  right,  till,  on  cast¬ 
ing  my  eyes  round,  I  observed  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  these  very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their 
own.  Others  told  me  it  was  for  their  grandchil¬ 
dren  ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  found  these  were  not  yet 
born,  and  in  many  cases  there  was  little  chance 
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that  they  ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  close  exami¬ 
nation,  proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers 
really  heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact, 
neither  for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor¬ 
dinate  appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much  sur¬ 
prised  after  this  to  see  these  yellow  hoards  at  length 
“  canker,  and  the  rust  of  them  become  a  witness 
against  the  hoarders,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  it  -were 
fire.” 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father’s  raising,  before  they  had  got 
one  third  of  their  journey  had  scarcely  a  single 
piece  left.  As  I  was  wondering  what  had  caused 
these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so  short  a  time, 
I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  the  country  all  sorts 
of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or  other  of  which  the 
vain  possessors  of  the  great  heaps  of  clay  had 
trucked  and  bartered  them  away  in  fewer  hours 
than  their  ancestors  had  spent  years  in  getting 
them  together.  Oh  what  a  strange  unaccountable 
medley  it  was  !  and  w’hat  was  ridiculous  enough,  I 
observed  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was 
always  exchanged  for  things  that  were  of  no  use 
that  I  could  discover,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  manners  of  that  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted,  in 
order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running  ; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horses  did 
not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course  were 
of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the  gazers  see 
which  could  run  fastest.  Now,  this  gift  of  swiftness, 
exercised  to  no  one  useful  purpose,  was  only  one 
out  of  many  instances,  I  observed,  of  talents  em¬ 
ployed  to  no  end.  In  another  place  I  saw  whole 
piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain  long  ranges  of 
buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  provisions  which  would 
have  nicely  fattened  some  thousands  of  pilgrims 
who  sadly  wanted  fattening,  and  whose  ragged 
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tenements  were  out  at  elbows,  for  want  of  a  little 
help  to  repair  them.  Some  of  the  piles  were  regu¬ 
larly  pulled  down  once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to 
corrupt  certain  needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  con¬ 
sciences,  by  doing  that  for  a  bribe  which  they  were 
bound  to  do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in 
playing  with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  very  touch  of 
these  painted  pasteboards  made  the  heaps  fly  from 
one  to  another,  and  back  again  to  the  same,  in  a 
way  that  natural  causes  could  not  account  for. 
There  was  another  proof  that  there  must  be  some 
magic  in  this  business,  which  was,  that  if  a  paste¬ 
board  with  red  spots  fell  into  a  hand  which  wanted 
a  black  one,  the  person  changed  colour,  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  he  discovered  other  symptoms  of 
madness,  which  shewed  there  was  some  witchcraft 
in  the  case.  These  clean  little  pasteboards,  as 
harmless  as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power 
of  pulling  down  the  highest  piles  in  less  time  than 
all  the  other  causes  put  together.  I  observed  that 
many  small  piles  were  given  in  exchange  for  an 
enchanted  liquor,  which  when  the  purchaser  had 
drunk  to  a  little  excess,  he  lost  all  power  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing  the  love  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence,  by  making  him  a 
beggar,  deprived  him  of  that  very  gratification  on 
which  his  heart  was  set. 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pilgrims, 
that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking  it  for  any 
such  purposes  as  the  above,  was  thought  exactly 
the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  when  they  should  come  under  his 
more  immediate  jurisdiction  in  the  “  far  country,” 
the  penalty  annexed  to  hoarding  and  squandering 
would  be  nearly  the  same.  While  I  examined  the 
countenances  of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed 
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that  those  who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make 
any  use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from  it, 
than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in  the  most 
useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew  what  to  do 
with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon  it,  and  were 
always  most  willing  to  leave  it.  But  such  riddles 
were  common  in  this  odd  country.  It  was  indeed 
a  very  land  of  paradoxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who  were 
naturally  made  erect,  with  an  eye  formed  to  look 
up  to  “  the  things  above,”  yet  had  their  eyes  almost 
constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction,  riveted  to 
the  earth,  and  fastened  “  on  things  below,”  just  like 
those  animals  who  walk  on  all  four.  I  was  told 
they  had  not  always  been  subject  to  this  weakness 
of  sight,  and  proneness  to  earth  ;  that  they  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been  upright  and  beautiful,  having  been 
created  after  the  image  of  the  Lord,  who  was  him¬ 
self  the  perfection  of  beauty  ;  that  he  had,  at  first, 
placed  them  in  a  far  superior  situation,  which  he 
had  given  them  in  perpetuity,  but  that  their  first 
ancestors  fell  from  it  through  pride  and  careless¬ 
ness  ;  that  upon  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away, 
they  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beauty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange  coun¬ 
try  ;  where,  however,  they  had  every  opportunity 
given  them  of  recovering  their  original  health,  and 
the  Lord’s  favour  and  likeness ;  for  they  were 
become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown  so  unlike 
him,  that  you  would  hardly  believe  they  were  his 
own  children,  though,  in  some,  the  resemblance  was 
become  again  visible. 

The  Lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  folly,  as  he  might  have  done 
without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice,  he  gave 
them  immediate  comfort,  and  promised  them  that. 
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in  due  time,  his  own  Son  should  come  down  and 
restore  them  to  the  future  inheritance,  which  he 
should  purchase  for  them..  And  now  it  was,  that, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  after  they  had 
lost  their  estate  through  the  folly  of  their  ancestors, 
that  he  began  to  give  them  a  part  of  their  former 
title-deed.  He  continued  to  send  them  portions 
of  it  from  time  to  time  by  different  faithful  ser¬ 
vants;  whom,  however,  these  ungrateful  people  gene¬ 
rally  used  ill,  and  some  of  whom  they  murdered. 
But  for  all  this,  the  Lord  was  so  very  forgiving, 
that  he  at  length  sent  these  mutineers  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  full  and  free  pardon  by  his  Son.  This  son, 
though  they  used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner 
than  they  had  done  any  of  his  servants,  yet,  after 
having;  “  finished  the  work  his  Father  grave  him  to 
do,”  went  back  into  the  far  country,  to  prepare  a 
place  for  all  them  who  believe  in  him  ;  and  there 
he  still  lives,  begging  and  pleading  for  those  un¬ 
kind  people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and 
will  restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the 
easy  terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what 
they  have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  “  He  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to 
the  utmost  all  them  that  come  unto  him.” 

1  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders  appeared 
to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  ;  that  is,  they 
did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it.  They  were 
willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the  penalty 
of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  it.  Many  declared, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every  week,  that 
they  were  very  sorry  they  had  done  amiss ;  “  that 
they  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep  but 
it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow  ever  so 
often,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their  peni¬ 
tence.  For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them,  that 
the  Lord  required  other  proofs  of  their  sincerity 
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beside  their  own  word,  for  they  often  lied  with 
their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue.  But 
those  who  professed  to  be  penitents  must  give  some 
outward  proof  of  it.  They  were  neither  allowed  to 
raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circumventing  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  to  keep  great  piles  lying  by  them  use¬ 
less  ;  nor  must  they  barter  them  for  any  of  those 
idle  vanities  which  reduced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden  ; 
for  I  found  that  among  the  grand  articles  of  fu¬ 
ture  reckoning,  the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps 
would  be  a  principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part  of 
these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps  in 
adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  of  clay, 
in  painting,  whitewashing,  and  enamelling  them. 
All  these  tricks,  however,  did  not  preserve  them 
from  decay  ;  and  when  they  grew  old,  they  even 
looked  worse  for  all  this  cost  and  varnish.  Some, 
however,  acted  a  more  sensible  part,  and  spent  no 
more  upon  their  mouldering  tenements  than  just 
to  keep  them  whole  and  clean,  and  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  which  is  what  every  tenant  ought  to  do ;  and 
I  observed  that  those  who  were  most  moderate  in 
the  care  of  their  own  tenements,  were  most  atten¬ 
tive  to  repair  and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of 
others.  But  none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or 
acceptance,  but  those  who  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  overlooking  the  things  below,  and  who  also,  by 
the  constant  use  of  the  telescope,  had  got  their 
natural  weak  and  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to 
be  able  to  discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of 
the  things  above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes 
on  these  glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which 
compose  the  mass  of  things  below,  at  last  appear 
in  their  own  diminutive  littleness.  For  it  was  in 
this  case  particularly  true,  that  things  are  only  big 
or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no  other 
way  of  making  the  things  beloiu  appear  as  small 
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as  they  really  were,  but  by  comparing  them,  by 
means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things  above. 
But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment  of  the 
pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong  practices  ; 
for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  things 
below,  were  reckoned  wise  in  their  generation, 
while  the  few  who  looked  forward  to  the  future 
glories,  were  accounted  by  the  bustlers,  or  heap- 
ers,  to  be  either  fools  or  mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning  their 
tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping  the 
things  below  as  if  they  would  never  let  them  go, 
shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their  telescope, 
and  negdecting;  their  title-deed,  as  if  it  was  the 
parchment  of  another  man’s  estate,  and  not  of  their 
own  ;  till  one  after  another  each  felt  his  tenement 
tumbling  about  his  ears.  Oh!  then,  what  a  busy, 
bustling,  anxious,  terrifying,  distracting  moment 
was  that !  What  a  deal  of  business  was  to  be 
done,  and  what  a  strange  time  was  this  to  do  it  in  ! 
Now,  to  see  the  confusion  and  dismay  occasioned 
by  having  left  every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First 
some  one  was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow 
heaps  to  another,  which  the  heaper  now  found  would 
be  of  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting  the  gulf ;  a  trans¬ 
fer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while  the  tene¬ 
ment  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a  consultation 
between  two  or  three  masons  at  once,  perhaps,  to 
try  to  patch  up  the  walls,  and  strengthen  the  props, 
and  stop  the  decays  of  the  tumbling  tenement ; 
but  not  till  the  masons  were  forced  to  declare  it 
was  past  repairing,  (a  truth  they  were  rather  too 
apt  to  keep  back,)  did  the  tenant  seriously  think 
it  was  time  to  pack  up,  prepare,  and  begone.  Then 
what  sending  for  the  wise  men  who  professed  to 
explain  the  title-deed  !  And,  oh  !  what  remorse 
that  they  had  neglected  to  examine  it  till  their 
senses  were  too  confused  for  so  weighty  a  business  ! 
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What  reproaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others, 
to  look  better  after  their  own  affairs  than  they  had 
done !  Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
falling  of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ; 
solemn,  but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been 
packing  up,  and  preparing  ;  they  praised  the  Lord’s 
goodness,  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  stay  so 
long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their  fre¬ 
quent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  very  dila¬ 
pidations  which  had  made  the  house  uncomfortable 
had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  them  on  diligent 
preparation  for  their  future  inheritance  ;  had  made 
them  more  earnest  in  examining  their  title  to  it,  and 
had  set  them  on  such  a  frequent  application  to  the 
telescope,  that  the  things  above  had  seemed  every 
day  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things 
below  to  recede  and  vanish  in  proportion.  These 
desired  not  to  be  “  unclothed,  but  to  be  clothed 
upon,  for  they  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was 
dissolved,  they  had  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.” 
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THE 


VALLEY  OF  TEARS, 
a  vision  ; 

OR, 

BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  methought  I  set  out  upon  a  long 
journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I  travelled 
appeared  to  be  a  dark  valley,  which  was  called  the 
Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained  this  name,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  many  sorrowful  adventures 
which  poor  passengers  commonly  meet  with  in  their 
journey  through  it;  but  also  because  most  of  these 
travellers  entered  it  weeping  and  crying,  and  left  it 
in  very  great  pain  and  anguish.  This  vast  valley  was 
full  of  people  of  all  colours,  ages,  sizes,  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawney,  all 
were  travelling  the  same  road;  or  rather  they  were 
taking  different  little  paths  which  all  led  to  the  same 
common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the 
different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of  this  vast 
variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each  other  in  this 
one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burden  on  his  back, 
which  he  was  destined  to  carry  through  the  toil  and 
heat  of  the  day,  until  he  should  arrive,  by  a  longer 
or  shorter  course,  at  his  journey’s  end.  These  bur¬ 
dens  would  in  general  have  made  the  pilgrimage 
quite  intolerable,  had  not  the  Lord  of  the  Valley,  out 
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of  his  great  compassion  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  pro¬ 
vided,  among  other  things,  the  following  means  for 
their  relief : 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  the  valley, 
there  were  written,  in  great  letters  of  gold,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  Burthens. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the  travel¬ 
lers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read  this  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  others,  though  they  had  once  read  it,  yet 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it.  A  third  sort  thought 
it  very  good  advice  for  other  people,  but  very  seldom 
applied  it  to  themselves.  They  uniformly  desired  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  which,  by  this  in¬ 
junction,  others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom 
considered  that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed  the 
strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short,  I  saw 
that  too  many  of  those  people  were  of  opinion  that 
they  had  burdens  enough  of  their  own,  and  that  there 
was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take  upon  them  those 
of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make  his  own  load  as  light, 
and  his  own  journey  as  pleasant  as  he  could,  without 
so  much  as  once  casting  a  thought  on  a  poor  over¬ 
loaded  neighbour.  Here,  however,  I  have  to  make  a 
rather  singular  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly 
shew  the  folly  of  these  selfish  people.  It  was  so 
ordered  and  contrived  by  the  Lord  of  this  Valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lighten  a 
neighbour’s  burthen,  in  fact  he  never  failed  to  find 
that  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his  own.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  benefit  of  helping  each  other,  was  as  mutual 
as  the  obligation.  If  a  man  helped  his  neighbour,  it 
commonly  happened  that  some  other  neighbour  came 
by  and  by  and  helped  him  in  his  turn;  for  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  what  we  call  independence  in  the 
whole  valley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  how- 
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ever  stout  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  for  so  the  Lord  of  the  Valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these  poor 
wayfaring  people,  who  moved  slowly  on,  like  so 
many  ticket-porters,  with  burdens  of  various  kinds 
on  their  backs ;  of  which  some  were  heavier,  and  some 
were  lighter,  but  from  a  burthen  of  one  kind  or  other, 
not  one  traveller  was  entirely  free.  There  might  be 
some  difference  in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction 
in  the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  burden  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  husband,  moved 
heavily  on ,  and  would  have  been  bowed  down  by  her 
heavy  load,  had  not  the  surviving  children  with  great 
alacrity  stepped  forward  and  supported  her.  Their 
kindness  after  a  while  so  much  lightened  the  load, 
which  threatened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  went  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and  more 
than  repaid  their  help,  by  applying  the  strength  she 
derived  from  it  to  their  future  assistance. 

The  Husband. 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a  bur¬ 
den  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every  moment  to 
sink  under  it.  I  peeped  into  his  pack,  and  saw  it 
was  made  up  of  many  sad  articles;  there  were 
poverty,  oppression,  sickness,  debt,  and,  what  made 
by  far  the  heaviest  part,  undutiful  children.  I  was 
wondering  how  it  was  that  he  got  on  even  so  well  as 
he  did,  till  I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  Christian 
woman,  who  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him. 
She  quietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
the  burden,  and  carried  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
it  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  distance.  It 
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was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  benefit  that  she  was 
anxious  to  conceal  it.  She  not  only  sustained  him 
by  her  strength,  but  cheered  him  by  her  counsels. 
She  told  him,  that  “  through  much  tribulation  we 
must  enter  into  rest;”  that  “he  that  overcometh 
shall  inherit  all  things.”  In  short,  she  so  supported 
his  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  “  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  was  set  before  him.” 

The  Kind  Neighbour. 

An  infirm  blind-woman  was  creeping  forward  with 
a  very  heavy  burden,  in  which  were  packed  sickness 
and  want,  with  numberless  other  of  those  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  out  of  which  human  misery  is  worked  up. 
She  was  so  weak,  that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at 
all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance  of 
another  woman  almost  as  poor  as  herself ;  who, 
though  she  had  no  light  burden  of  her  own,  cheer¬ 
fully  lent  an  helping  hand  to  a  fellow-traveller  who 
was  still  more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had 
indeed  little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothing  to  the  weary.  And  I  remarked 
in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the  manner  of  help¬ 
ing,  that  lightened  the  burdens.  Some  had  a  coarse, 
rough,  clumsy  way  of  assisting  a  neighbour,  which, 
though  in  fact  it  might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed, 
by  galling  the  traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was 
intended  to  lighten;  while  I  observed  in  others,  that 
so  cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
affectionate  look,  made  a  poor  burdened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily.  The  bare  feeling  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten  the 
load.  But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour.  She 
had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers  of 
which  were  worn  out  by  much  use.  When  she  saw 
the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she  would  read  her 
a  few  words  out  of  this  book,  such  as  the  following 
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— “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.” — “  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.”- — ■“  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.” — “  For  our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.”  These  quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained 
the  spirits  of  the  blind  traveller  :  and  the  kind  neigh¬ 
bour  by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor 
sufferer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped  to 
enable  her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this,  more 
effectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and  silver  to 
bestow  on  her. 


The  Clergyman. 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a 
distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he  was  totally 
unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  relieved  by  a  charita¬ 
ble  widow,  who  came  up,  and  took  all  the  sick  and 
hungry  on  her  own  shoulders,  as  her  part  of  the 
load.  The  burden  of  the  parish  thus  divided  became 
tolerable.  The  minister,  being  no  longer  bowed 
down  by  the  temporal  distresses  of  his  people, 
applied  himself  cheerfully  to  his  own  part  of  the 
weight.  And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  those  two 
persons,  neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ;  though, 
singly,  either  of  them  must  have  sunk  under  the 
attempt.  And  I  remember  one  great  grief  I  felt 
during  my  whole  journey  was,  that  I  did  not  see 
more  of  this  union  and  concurring  kindness,  more 
of  this  acting  in  concert,  by  which  all  the  burdens 
might  have  been  so  easily  divided.  It  troubled  me 
to  observe,  that  of  all  the  laws  of  the  valley,  there 
was  not  one  more  frequently  broken  than  “  the  law 
of  kindness.” 
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The  Negroes. 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  women, 
and  children,  a  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number  ;  these  groaned,  and  toiled,  and  sweated, 
and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than  I  had  yet 
seen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  helped  them  ;  at 
length  a  few  white  travellers  were  touched  with  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  those  millions,  and  very  heartily 
did  they  put  their  hands  to  the  burdens  ;  but  their 
number  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  work  they  had 
undertaken.  I  perceived’,  however,  that  they  never 
lost  sight  of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches  : 
though  often  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplished  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  helpers 
increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable  hope,  that 
before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the  valley,  the 
whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burden,  and  the  loads 
would  be  effectually  lightened.* 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled  under 
their  burdens,  only  made  them  so  much  the  heavier, 
for  their  shoulders  became  extremely  galled  by 
those  vain  and  ineffectual  struggles.  The  load,  if 
borne  patiently,  would  in  the  end  have  turned  even 
to  the  advantage  of  the  bearers,  for  so  the  Lord  of 
the  Valley  had  kindly  decreed  ;  but  as  to  these 
grumblers,  they  had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the 
benefit ;  they  had  the  present  suffering,  without  the 
future  reward.  But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burdens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every  one, 
without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner  packet, 
which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains  to  conceal, 

*  This  pious  and  philanthropic  hope,  the  amiable  writer  just 
lived  to  see  realized,  before  she  was  called  to  her  great  reward. 
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and  kept  carefully  wrapt  up  ;  and  while  they  were 
forward  enough  to  complain  of  the  other  part  of 
their  burdens,  few  said  a  word  about  this  ;  though 
in  truth  it  was  the  pressing  weight  of  this  secret 
packet  which  served  to  render  the  general  burden 
so  intolerable.  In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  con¬ 
trived  to  get  a  peep  at  it.  I  found  in  each  that 
this  packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so  black, 
that  they  could  not  wash  it  out.  I  observed  that 
most  of  them  took  no  small  pains  to  hide  the  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  they  did  not 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  load,  but  the  label.  If  any 
kind  friend  who  assisted  these  people  in  bearing 
their  burdens,  did  but  so  much  as  hint  at  the  secret 
packet,  or  advise  them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took 
fire  at  once,  and  commonly  denied  they  had  any 
such  article  in  their  portmanteau  ;  and  it  was  those 
whose  secret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous 
size,  who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some  who  had 
long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  inward 
packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminished,  and  the 
more  this  packet  shrunk  in  size,  the  lighter  was  the 
other  part  of  their  burdens  also.  I  observed,  more¬ 
over,  that  though  the  label  always  remained  in  some 
degree  indelible,  yet  that  those  who  were  earnest  to 
get  rid  of  the  load,  found  that  the  original  traces  of 
the  label  grew  fainter  also  ;  it  was  never  quite  obli¬ 
terated  in  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed 
nearly  effaced. 

Then,  methought,  all  at  once  I  heard  a  voice,  as 
it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crying  out,  and 
saying,  “Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are  ye  troubled 
about  the  burden  which  ye  are  doomed  to  bear 
through  this  valley  of  tears  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  as 
soon  as  ye  shall  have  escaped  out  of  this  valley,  the 
whole  burden  shall  drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect 
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not  to  remove  that  inward  weight,  that  secret  load 
of  SIN,  which  principally  oppresses  you?  Study, 
then,  the  whole  will  of  the  Lord  of  this  Valley. 
Learn  from  him  how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burdens 
may  now  be  lessened,  and  how,  at  last,  it  shall  be 
removed  for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope 
may  cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  compa¬ 
ratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of  ever¬ 
lasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more ;  where  ye  shall  be  led  to  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  from  your  eyes.” 
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STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  I  saw  again  the 
same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
former  part,  and  they  were  wandering  at  large 
through  the  same  vast  wilderness.  At  first  setting 
out  on  his  journey,  each  traveller  had  a  small  lamp, 
so  fixed  in  his  bosom  that  it  seemed  to  make  a  part 
of  himself ;  but  as  this  natural  light  did  not  prove 
to  be  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the 
King  of  the  country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and 
their  blindness,  out  of  his  gracious  condescension, 
promised  to  give  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own  royal  trea¬ 
sury.  But,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish  his 
favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition  to  receive 
them,  he  would  not  bestow  any  of  his  oil  on  such  as 
did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for.  “  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  have,”  was  the  universal  rule  he  laid  down  for 
them.  But,  though  they  knew  the  condition  of  the 
obligation,  many  were  prevented  from  asking  through 
pride  and  vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light 
enough  already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings 
of  their  own  lamp,  to  all  the  offered  light  from  the 
King’s  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those  who 
rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enough,  that 
hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  own  natural 
light  shewed  them.  Others  were  deterred  from 
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asking,  because  they  were  told  that  this  light  not 
only  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
road,  but,  by  a  certain  reflecting  power,  it  turned 
inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed  to  them  ugly 
sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to  which  they  rather 
chose  to  be  blind ;  for  those  travellers  were  of  that 
preposterous  number  who  “  chose  darkness  rather 
than  light,”  and  for  the  old  obvious  reason,  “  because 
their  deeds  were  evil.”  Now,  it  was  remarkable 
that  these  two  properties  were  inseparable,  and  that 
the  lamp  would  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to 
those  who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
and  a  promise,  also,  never  failed  to  accompany  the 
offer  of  this  light  from  the  King ;  a  promise  that,  to 
those  who  improved  what  they  had,  more  should  be 
given  ;  and  a  threat,  that  from  those  who  did  not 
use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away  even  what 
they  had. 

I  observed,  that  when  the  road  was  very  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
beset  the  fervent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
importunity,  the  King  voluntarily  gave  large  and 
bountiful  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  common 
seasons  never  could  have  been  expected ;  always 
proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case  ;  “  as  their  day  was,  such  was  their  light 
and  strength.” 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on  their 
own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed  that  this 
light  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itself.  It  was 
easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  gusts  which  were 
perpetually  howling  through  the  wilderness ;  and 
indeed  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  that  unwhole¬ 
some  atmosphere  to  extinguish  it,  just  as  you  have 
seen  a  candle  go  out  when  exposed  to  the  vapours 
and  foul  air  of  a  damp  room.  It  was  a  melancholy 
sight  to  see  multitudes  of  travellers  heedlessly 
pacing  on,  boasting  they  had  light  enough  of  their 
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own,  and  despising  the  offer  of  more.  But  what 
astonished  me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
some  of  them  too  accounted  men  of  first-rate  wit, 
actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light,  be¬ 
cause,  while  any  spark  of  it  remained,  it  only  served 
to  torment  them,  and  point  out  things  which  they 
did  not  wish  to  see.  And  having  once  blown  out 
their  own  light,  they  were  not  easy  till  they  had 
blown  out  that  of  their  neighbours  also  ;  so  that  a 
good  part  of  the  wilderness  seemed  to  exhibit  a 
sort  of  universal  blind-man  a  buff,  each  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  catch  his  neighbour,  while  his  own  voluntary 
blindness  exposed  him  to  be  caught  himself;  so 
that  each  was  actually  falling  into  the  snare  he 
was  laying  for  another,  till  at  length,  as  selfishness 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  blindness,  “  Catch  he 
that  catch  can,”  became  the  general  motto  of  the 
wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices,  and 
pitfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded  ;  and 
thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  gay,  that  the 
poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight  in  their 
own  destruction.  Those  pit-falls  did  not  appear 
deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because  over  them 
were  raised  gay  edifices  with  alluring  names.  These 
were  filled  with  singing  men  and  singing  women, 
and  with  dancing,  and  feasting,  and  gaming,  and 
drinking,  and  jollity,  and  madness.  But  though 
the  scenery  was  gay,  the  footing  was  unsound. 
The  floors  were  full  of  holes,  through  which  the 
unthinking  merry-makers  were  continually  sinking. 
Some  tumbled  through  in  the  middle  of  a  song  ; 
more  at  the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was 
many  a  cup  of  intoxication  wreathed  round  with 
flowers,  yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom. 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was,  that  though  no 
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day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some  of  those 
merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet  their  loss 
made  little  impression  on  those  who  were  left. 
Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to  more  circum¬ 
spection  and  self-denial,  by  the  continual  dropping 
off  of  those  about  them,  several  of  them  seemed  to 
borrow  from  thence  an  argument  of  a  direct  con¬ 
trary  tendency,  and  the  very  shortness  of  time  was 
only  urged  as  a  reason  to  use  it  more  sedulously 
for  the  indulgence  in  sensual  delights.  “  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  “  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are 
withered.”  With  these,  and  a  thousand  other  such 
little  inscriptions,  the  gay  garlands  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  were  decorated.  Some  admired  poets  were 
set  to  work  to  set  the  most  corrupt  sentiments  to 
the  most  harmonious  tunes  ;  these  were  sung  with¬ 
out  scruple,  chiefly  indeed  by  the  looser  sons  of 
riot,  but  not  seldom  also  by  the  more  orderly 
daughters  of  sobriety,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing 
to  the  sound  of  instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt 
and  immoral ,  that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak 
or  read  them  ;  but  the  music  seemed  to  sanctify 
the  corruption,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who  had 
so  much  as  a  spark  of  light  left,  seemed  every  now 
and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast  an  eye, 
though  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention, 
towards  the  Happy  Land,  which  they  were  told 
lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey ;  but  as  they  could 
not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they  knew  there 
was  a  Dark  and  shadowy  Valley  which  must  needs 
be  crossed  before  they  could  attain  to  the  Happy 
Land,  they  tried  to  turn  their  attention  from  it  as 
much  as  they  could.  The  truth  is,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  apt  to  consult  a  map  and  a  road-book 
which  the  King  had  given  them,  and  which  pointed 
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out  the  path  to  the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that 
the  “  wayfaring  men,  though  simple,  could  not 
err.”  This  map  also  defined  very  correctly  the 
boundaries  of  the  Happy  Land  from  the  Land  of 
Misery,  both  of  which  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Dark 
and  shadowy  Valley;  but  so  many  beacons  and 
light-houses  were  erected,  so  many  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun¬ 
try  and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
King’s  fault,  if  even  one  single  traveller  got  wrong. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the 
map  and  the  road-book,  and  the  King’s  word,  and 
his  offers  of  assistance  to  get  them  thither,  that  the 
travellers  in  general  did  not  heartily  and  truly  be¬ 
lieve,  after  all,  that  there  was  any  such  country  as 
the  Happy  Land  ;  or  at  least  the  paltry  and  tran¬ 
sient  pleasures  of  the  wilderness  so  besotted  them, 
the  thoughts  of  the  Dark  and  shadowy  Valley  so 
frightened  them,  that  they  thought  they  should  be 
more  comfortable  by  banishing  all  thought  and  fore¬ 
cast,  and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their 
heads. 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  through  tne  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  infal¬ 
libly  safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to  stray 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  yet  it  was 
far  from  being  destitute  of  real  comforts  or  sober 
pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and  tempting 
way,  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits,  and  gaudy 
flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please  the  appetite. 
To  forget  this  Dark  Valley,  through  which  every 
traveller  was  well  assured  he  must  one  day  pass, 
seemed  indeed  the  object  of  general  desire.  To 
this  grand  end,  all  that  human  ingenuity  could  in¬ 
vent  was  industriously  set  to  work.  The  travellers 
read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they  painted,  and  they 
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sung,  and  they  danced,  and  they  drank  as  they  went 
along,  not  so  much  because  they  all  cared  for  these 
things,  or  had  any  real  joy  in  them,  as  because 
this  restless  activity  served  to  divert  their  attention 
from  ever  being  fixed  on  the  Dark  and  shadowy 
Valley. 

The  King,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers  of 
the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget  their 
journey’s  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand  little  kind 
attentions,  to  warn  them  of  their  dangers  :  and  as 
we  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens  written  on  a  board 
in  great  letters,  Beware  of  Spring-Guns, — Man 
Traps  are  set  here  ;  so  had  this  King  caused  to 
be  written  and  stuck  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  tra¬ 
vellers,  several  little  notices  and  cautions ;  such  as, 
“  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction” — 
“  Take  heed,  lest  ye  also  perish.” — “  Woe  to  them 
that  rise  up  early  to  drink  wine.” — “The  pleasures 
of  sin  are  but  for  a  season,”  &c.  Such  were  the 
notices  directed  to  the  broad  way  travellers ;  but 
they  were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
sometimes  before  they  were  blown,  and  in  devouring 
the  fruits,  often  before  they  were  ripe,  and  in  load¬ 
ing  themselves  with  yellow  clay ,  under  the  weight 
of  which  millions  perished,  that  they  had  no  time  so 
much  as  to  look  at  the  King’s  directions.  Many 
went  wrong  because  they  preferred  a  merry  journey 
to  a  safe  one,  and  because  they  were  terrified  by 
certain  notices,  chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow  way 
travellers;  such  as  “  Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but 
the  world  shall  rejoice but  had  these  foolish 
people  allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read 
to  the  end,  which  they  seldom  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  comfortable  words  added,  “  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy  also,  “  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  and,  “  they  that 
sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.” 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many  travel- 
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lets  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at  the  Land 
of  Misery,  walked  up  to  the  Strait  Gate,  hoping, 
that  though  the  entrance  was  narrow,  yet  if  they 
could  once  get  in,  the  road  would  widen  ;  but  what 
was  their  grief,  when  on  looking  more  closely  they 
saw  written  on  the  inside,  “  Narrow  is  the  way 
this  made  them  take  fright ;  they  compared  the 
inscriptions  with  which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such 
as,  “  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world  ;  deny  your¬ 
selves,  take  up  your  cross,”  with  all  the  tempting 
pleasures  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recol¬ 
lected  the  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the 
Happy  Land,  the  Golden  City,  and  the  Rivers  of 
Pleasure,  and  they  sighed  :  but  then  those  joys  were 
distant,  and  from  the  faintness  of  their  light  they 
soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote  might  be 
uncertain;  and  while  the  present  good  increased  in 
bulk,  the  distant  good  receded,  diminished,  disap¬ 
peared.  Their  faith  failed  ;  they  would  trust  no 
farther  than  they  could  see  ;  they  drew  back  and 
got  into  the  Broad  Way,  taking  a  common  but  sad 
refuge  in  the  number,  the  fashion,  and  the  gaiety 
of  their  companions.  When  these  faint-hearted 
people,  who  yet  had  set  out  well,  turned  back,  their 
light  was  quite  put  out,  and  then  they  became  worse 
than  those  who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in. 
“  For  it  is  impossible,”  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble,  “  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.” 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers,  not  naturally 
stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  King’s  word,  came  up  by  the  light  of 
their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the  Strait 
Gate.  As  they  advanced  farther,  they  felt  less 
heavy  ;  and  though  the  way  did  not  in  reality  grow 
wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to  the  narrowness 
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of  it,  especially  when  they  saw  the  walls  here  and 
there  studded  with  certain  jewels  called  promises, 
such  as,  “  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved and  “  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  you.” 
Some,  when  they  were  almost  ready  to  faint,  were 
encouraged  by  seeing  that  many  niches  in  the  Nar¬ 
row  Way  were  filled  with  statues  and  pictures  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  who  had  borne  their  testimony 
at  the  stake,  that  the  Narrow  Way  was  the  safe 
way  ;  and  these  travellers,  instead  of  sinking  at  the 
sight  of  the  painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  the  sword 
and  furnace,  were  animated  with  these  words  written 
under  them,  “  Those  that  wear  white  robes  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,”  and  “  be  ye  followers  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.” 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  multitude  of 
travellers  all  from  Laodicea  :  this  was  the  largest 
party  I  had  yet  seen  ;  these  were  “  neither  hot  nor 
cold  they  would  not  give  up  future  hope,  and 
they  could  not  endure  present  pain.  So  they  con- 
ti'ived  to  deceive  themselves,  by  fancying  that  though 
they  resolved  to  keep  the  Happy  Land  in  view,  yet 
there  must  needs  be  many  different  ways  which  led 
to  it,  no  doubt  all  equally  sure,  without  being  all 
equally  rough  ;  so  they  set  or.  foot  certain  little 
contrivances  to  attain  the  end  without  using  the 
means,  and  softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  King’s 
directions  to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only 
use  that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance, 
when  they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way- 
post,  “  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good,”  they 
would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  themselves  easy 
with  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that  through  the  mercy 
of  the  King  all  would  go  well  with  them,  though 
they  themselves  did  nothing.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  many  made  sure  that  a  few  good  works  of 
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their  own  would  do  their  business,  and  carry  them 
safely  to  the  Happy  Land,  though  they  did  not 
trust  in  the  Lord,  nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word. 
So  they  took  the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direc¬ 
tion.  Thus  some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and 
others  by  a  working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  pharisees  now  appeared,  who  had 
so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  not  see  their 
way  at  all,  though  they  fancied  themselves  to  be  full 
of  light ;  they  kept  up  appearances  so  well  as  to 
delude  others,  and  most  effectually  to  delude  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  notion  that  they  might  be  found  in  the 
right  way  at  last.  In  this  dreadful  delusion  they 
went  on  to  the  end ;  and,  till  they  were  finally 
plunged  in  the  dark  valley,  never  discovered  the 
horrors  which  awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  while  these  pharisees  were 
often  boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
whose  steady  light  shewed  their  good  works  to  others, 
refused  all  commendation ;  and  the  brighter  their 
light  shined  before  men,  so  much  the  more  they 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify  not  themselves, 
but  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the  parti¬ 
cular  let,  molestation,  and  hinderance  which  ob¬ 
structed  particular  travellers  in  their  endeavours  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  I  remarked  a  huge  portly 
man,  who  seemed  desirous  of  getting  in,  but  he 
carried  about  him  such  a  vast  provision  of  bags  full 
of  gold,  and  had  on  so  many  rich  garments,  which 
stuffed  him  out  so  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and 
squeezed,  like  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in, 
yet  he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a  voice, 
crying,  “  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself  with  thick 
clay.”  The  poor  man  felt  something  was  wrong, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  change  some  of  his  more 
cumbersome  vanities  into  others  which  seemed  less 
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bulky,  but  still  he  and  his  pack  were  much  too 
wide  for  the  gate.  He  would  not,  however,  give  up 
the  matter  so  easily,  but  began  to  throw  away  a 
little  of  the  coarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but  still  I 
remarked  that  he  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities 
which  lay  near  his  heart.  He  tried  again,  but  it 
would  not  do ;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  large. 
He  now  looked  up,  and  read  these  words,  “  How 
hardly  shall  those  who  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  !”  The  poor  man  sighed,  to  find 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  fill  of  both 
worlds,  and  “  went  away  sorrowing.”  If  he  ever 
afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the  Happy  Land, 
it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road  which  led  to  it 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but  the  meagre  children 
of  want,  who  were  not  so  encumbered  by  wealth  as 
to  be  too  big  for  the  passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he 
would  have  seen  that  “  with  God  all  things  are 
possible.” 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
success,  for,  having  little  worldly  riches  or  honours, 
the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him.  He  got  to 
the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seemed  to  look 
back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was  quitting.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  so  bloated  with 
pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  self-sufficiency,  that  he 
could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he  was  in  a  worse  way  than 
the  rich  man  just  named  ;  for  he  had  been  willing 
to  throw  away  some  of  his  outward  luggage,  whereas 
this  man  refused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity 
and  self-applause  which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled  him 
out,  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gateway,  and  could 
neither  get  in  nor  out.  Finding,  now,  that  he  must 
cut  off  all  those  big  thoughts  of  himself,  if  he  wished 
to  be  reduced  to  such  a  size  as  to  pass  the  gate,  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He  scorned  that  humi¬ 
lity  and  self-denial  which  might  have  shrunk  him 
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down  to  the  proper  dimensions  ;  the  more  he  insisted 
on  his  own  qualifications  for  entrance,  the  more 
impossible  it  became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he 
grew.  Finding  that  he  must  become  quite  another 
manner  of  man,  before  he  could  hope  to  get  in,  he 
gave  up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw,  that  though 
when  he  set  his  face  towards  the  Happy  Land  he 
could  not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  the  instant  he 
made  a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  world,  his 
speed  became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into 
the  Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out  of  it. 

Many,  who  for  a  time  were  brought  down  from 
their  usual  bulk  by  some  affliction,  seemed  to  get  in 
with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their  difficulties 
over,  for,  having  been  surfeited  with  the  world 
during  their  late  disappointment,  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and  fancied  they 
were  tired  of  it.  A  fit  of  sickness,  perhaps,  which 
is  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a  time  brought  their 
bodies  into  subjection,  so  that  they  were  enabled 
just  to  get  in  at  the  gateway ;  but,  as  soon  as  health 
and  spirits  returned,  the  way  grew  narrower  and 
narrower  to  them  ;  they  could  not  get  on,  but  turned 
short,  and  got  back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many 
attempt  to  enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  large 
burden  of  worldly  cares  ;  others  by  a  load  of  idola¬ 
trous  attachments ;  but  1  observed  that  nothing 
proved  a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  bundle 
of  prejudices  with  which  multitudes  were  loaded. 
Others  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  of  bad- 
habits,  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though  they 
knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  descriptions,  who  had 
kept  their  light  alive  by  craving  constant  supplies 
from  the  King’s  treasury,  got  through  at  last  by  a 
strength  which  they  felt  not  to  be  their  own.  One 
poor  man,  who  carried  the  largest  bundle  of  bad 
habits  I  had  seen,  could  not  get  on  a  step  ;  he  never 
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ceased,  however,  to  implore  for  light  enough  to  see 
where  his  misery  lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his 
oundles,  then  another,  but  all  to  little  purpose ; 
still  he  could  not  stir.  At  last,  striving  as  if  in 
agony,  (which  is  the  true  way  of  entering,)  he  threw 
down  the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  was 
selfishness  :  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  once,  his 
light  burnt  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  his  pack  was 
as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters  at 
work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw  many 
sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were  too  bulky 
to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads  not  to 
reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate :  they 
hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that ;  but  all 
their  hacking,  and  hewing,  and  hammering,  was  to 
no  purpose,  they  got  only  their  labour  for  their 
pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
have  reduced  themselves,  had  they  attempted  it, 
but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was  impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was,  to  observe  that 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own  pro¬ 
gress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  themselves 
on  their  attainments,  their  light  diminished.  While 
these  were  boasting  how  far  they  had  left  others 
behind  who  had  set  out  much  earlier,  some  slower 
travellers,  whose  beginning  had  not  been  so  pro¬ 
mising,  but  who  had  walked  meekly  and  circum¬ 
spectly,  now  outstripped  them.  These  last  walked 
“  not  as  though  they  had  already  attained  ;  but 
this  one  thing  they  did,  forgetting  the  things  which 
were  behind,  they  pushed  forward  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling.”  These,  though 
naturally  weak,  “  yet  by  laying  aside  every  weight, 
finished  the  race  that  was  before  tnem.”  Those 
who  had  kept  their  “  light  burning,”  who  were  not 
“  wise  in  their  own  conceit,”  who  “  laid  their  help 
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on  One  that  is  mighty,”  who  had  “  chosen  to  suffer 
affliction  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin 
for  a  season,”  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land. 
They  had  indeed  the  Dark  and  shadowy  Valley 
to  cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a  “  rod  and  a 
staff”  to  comfort  them.  Their  light,  instead  of  being 
put  out  by  the  damps  of  the  Valley  and  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added  bright¬ 
ness.  Some  indeed  suffered  the  terrors  of  a  short 
eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light,  like  that  of  a 
dark  lantern,  was  not  put  out ;  it  was  only  turned 
for  a  while  from  him  who  carried  it,  and  even  these 
often  finished  their  course  with  joy.  But  be  that 
as  it  might,  the  instant  they  reached  the  Happy 
Land,  all  tears  were  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  the 
King  himself  came  forth,  and  welcomed  them  into 
his  presence,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads, 
with  these  words,  “  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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AN  ALLEGORY. 


Shewing  how  Robbers  without  can  never  get  into  an  House, 
unless  there  are  Traitors  within. 


There  was  once  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  a 
house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  enclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  a 
great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  castle ;  but 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  because 
the  master  had  given  strict  orders  to  “  watch  with¬ 
out  ceasing.”  To  quicken  their  vigilance,  he  used 
to  tell  them,  that  their  care  would  soon  have  an 
end ;  that  though  the  nights  they  had  to  watch 
were  dark  and  stormy,  yet  they  were  but  few ;  the 
period  of  resistance  was  short,  that  of  rest  would 
be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
various  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue  ;  watched 
to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  moment ;  looked 
for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected  window.  But  though 
they  often  made  the  bolts  shake  and  the  windows 
rattle,  they  could  never  greatly  hurt  the  house, 
much  less  get  into  it.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ? 
it  was,  because  the  servants  were  never  off  their 
guard.  They  heard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and 
used  to  be  not  a  little  frightened,  for  they  were 
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aware  both  of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of 
the  enemies.  But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some 
of  these  servants,  the  Lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  be 
safe ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family,  “  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always.”  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  a  contra¬ 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from  home, 
he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  “I  will  not  repeat  to  you  the 
directions  I  have  so  often  given  you  ;  they  are 
all  written  down  in  the  book  of  laws,  of  which 
every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remember,  it  is  a 
very  short  time  that  you  are  to  remain  in  this  castle  ; 
you  will  soon  remove  to  my  more  settled  habitation, 
to  a  more  durable  house,  not  made  with  hands. 
As  that  house  is  never  exposed  to  any  attack,  so 
it  never  stands  in  need  of  any  repair  ;  for  that 
country  is  never  infested  by  any  sons  of  violence. 
Here  you  are  servants,  there  you  will  be  princes. 
But  mark  my  words,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
in  the  BOOK  OF  MY  LAWS,  whether  you  will  ever 
attain  to  that  house,  will  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  defend  yourselves  in  this.  A  stout  vigi¬ 
lance  for  a  short  time  will  secure  you  certain 
happiness  for  ever.  But  every  thing  depends  on 
your  present  exertions.  Don’t  complain  and  take 
advantage  of  my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard 
master,  and  grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  without  peace  or 
security.  Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temp¬ 
tations  without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You 
have  some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  many  comforts  to  make  this  house  tole¬ 
rable,  even  before  you  get  to  the  other.  Yours  is 
not  a  hard  service,  and,  if  it  were,  ‘  the  time  is 
short.’  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them,  and 
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doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if  you 
will  use  it.  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of  the 
robbers  without,  if  I  could  depend  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever  get  in  and 
destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the  connivance  of 
one  of  the  family ; — for  it  is  a  standing  law  of  this 
castle,  that  mere  outward  attack  can  never  destroy 
it,  if  there  be  no  consenting  traitor  within.  You 
will  stand  or  fall  as  you  observe  this  rule.  If  you 
are  finally  happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  favour  ; 
if  you  are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.” 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attachment  and 
firm  allegiance  to  his  master.  But  among  them  all, 
not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  in  his  profes¬ 
sions  as  old  Parley  the  Porter.  Parley,  indeed,  it 
was  well  known,  was  always  talking,  which  exposed 
him  to  no  small  danger  ;  for  as  he  was  the  foremost 
to  promise,  so  he  was  the  slackest  to  perform  :  and, 
to  speak  the  truth,  though  he  was  a  civil-spoken 
fellow,  his  lord  was  more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his 
professions,  than  he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested 
less.  He  knew  that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous, 
and  self-sufficient ;  and  he  always  apprehended 
more  danger  from  Parley’s  impertinence,  curiosity, 
and  love  of  novelty,  than  even  from  the  stronger 
vices  of  some  of  his  other  servants.  The  rest, 
indeed,  seldom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley 
was  not  the  cause  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  though 
Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment,  and  all  the 
needful  rest  which  the  nature  of  his  place  permitted, 
yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  forced  to  be  so 
constantly  on  duty.  “  Nothing  but  watching,”  said 
Parley.  “  I  have,  to  be  sure,  many  pleasures,  and 
meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty  of  chat,  in  virtue  of  my 
office ;  and  I  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  news  of  the 
comers  and  goers,  by  day, — but  it  is  hard  that  at 
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night  I  must  watch  as  narrowly  as  a  house-dog, 
and  yet  let  in  no  company  without  orders,  only 
because  there  is  said  to  be  a  few  straggling  robbers 
here  in  the  wilderness,  with  whom  my  master  does 
not  care  to  let  us  be  acquainted.  He  pretends  to 
make  us  vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A  merry 
companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would  make  the 
night  pass  cheerily.”  Parley,  however,  kept  all 
these  thoughts  to  himself,  or  uttered  them  only  when 
no  one  heard  ;  for  talk  he  must.  He  began  to  listen 
to  the  nightly  whistling  of  the  robbers  under  the 
windows  with  rather  less  alarm  than  formerly,  and 
was  sometimes  so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought 
it  was  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
once,  than  to  li Ye  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  were  certain  bounds  in  which  the  Lord 
allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  themselves 
at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden  surrounded 
the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  separated  this  garden 
from  the  wilderness,  which  was  infested  by  the  rob¬ 
bers  ;  in  this  garden  they  were  permitted  to  amuse 
themselves.  The  master  advised  them  always  to 
keep  within  these  bounds.  “  While  you  observe 
this  rule,”  said  he,  “  you  will  be  safe  and  well ;  and 
you  will  consult  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  shew  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing  ever 
to  the  extremity  of  your  bounds  ;  he  who  goes  as 
far  as  he  dares,  always  shews  a  wish  to  go  farther 
than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does  so.” 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  servants 
kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from  the  hedge, 
the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appeared.  And  the 
nearer  they  approached  the  forbidden  bounds,  their 
own  home  appeared  more  dull,  and  the  wilderness 
more  delightful.  And  this  the  master  knew  when 
he  gave  his  orders  ;  for  he  never  either  did  or  said 
anything  without  a  good  reason.  And  when  his 
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servants  sometimes  desired  an  explanation  of  the 
reason,  he  used  to  tell  them  they  would  understand 
it  when  they  came  to  the  other  house  :  for  it  was 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would 
explain  all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little 
obscurities  in  the  master’s  conduct  would  be  then 
made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep  clear 
of  the  hedge,  and  yet  vras  often  seen  looking  as 
near  as  he  durst.  One  day  he  ventured  close  up 
to  the  hedge,  put  twm  or  three  stones  one  on 
another,  and  tried  to  peep  over.  He  saw  one  of 
the  robbers  strolling  as  near  as  he  could  be  on  the 
forbidden  side.  This  man’s  name  was  Mr.  Flatter- 
well,  a  smooth  civil  man,  “  whose  words  were 
softer  than  butter,  having  wTar  in  his  heart.”  He 
made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an 
ugly  look,  which  should  frighten  you  at  once,  and 
coarse  brutal  manners,  which  would  at  first  sight 
shew  they  were  enemies.  He  thought,  like  a  poor 
ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  this  mild  specious 
person  could  never  be  one  of  the  band.  Flatter- 
well  accosted  Parley  with  the  utmost  civility,  which 
put  him  quite  off  his  guard  ;  for  Parley  had  no 
notion  that  he  could  be  an  enemy,  who  was  so  soft 
and  civil.  For  an  open  foe,  he  would  have  been 
prepared.  Parley,  however,  after  a  little  discourse, 
drew  this  conclusion,  that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell 
could  not  be  one  of  the  gang,  or  that,  it  he  was, 
the  robbers  themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters 
as  his  master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art,  by 
lulling  all  Parley’s  suspicions  asleep,  and  instead  ot 
openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would  have  opened 
Parley’s  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended  rather  to  com- 
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mend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a  person  who  meant 
well  himself,  hut  was  too  apt  to  suspect  others.  To 
this  Parley  assented.  The  other  then  ventured  to 
hint  by  degrees,  that  though  the  nobleman  might 
be  a  good  master  in  the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he 
was  a  little  strict,  and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a 
little  censorious  ;  that  he  was  blamed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  wilderness  for  shutting  his  house 
against  good  company,  and  his  servants  were  laughed 
at  by  people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of  the 
garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness  at 
large. 

“  It  is  true  enough,”  said  Parley,  who  was  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was  talking 
with.  “  My  master  is  rather  harsh  and  close.  But 
to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring,  and  locking,  and 
bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of  gentlemen,  who  he 
assures  us  are  robbers,  and  who  are  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir, 
but  by  your  livery  I  suspect  you,  sir,  are  one  of  the 
gang  he  is  so  much  afraid  of.” 

Flatterwell,  Afraid  of  me  ?  Impossible,  dear 
Mr.  Parley.  You  see  I  do  not  look  like  an  enemy. 
I  am  unarmed  ;  what  harm  can  a  plain  man  like 
me  do  ? 

Parley.  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  my 
master  says,  that  if  we  were  once  to  let  you  into  the 
house,  we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

Flatterwell.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Parley,  to  hear  so 
sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This  is 
mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful,  enter¬ 
taining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  superstition,  and 
therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not  let  you  get 
acquainted  with  us. 

Parley.  Well ;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 
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Flatterwell.  Don’t  believe  him  ;  the  worst  we 
should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a  friendly 
glass  with  you  to  your  master’s  health,  or  play  an 
innocent  game  of  cards  just  to  keep  you  awake,  or 
sing  a  cheerful  song  with  the  maids  :  now,  is  there 
any  harm  in  all  this  ? 

Parley.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And  I 
begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all 
my  master  says. 

Flatterwell.  The  more  you  know  us,  the  more 
you  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hedge  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring  over 
the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying,  “  I  dare 
not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people  about,  and 
every  thing  is  carried  to  my  master.”  Flatterwell 
saw  by  this  that  his  new  friend  was  kept  on  his  own 
side  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather  than  by  principle, 
and  from  that  moment  he  made  sure  of  him.  “  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,”  said  he,  “  if  you  will  allow  me  the 
honour  of  a  little  conversation  with  you,  I  will  call 
under  the  window  of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advan¬ 
tage.  I  admire  you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  your 
friendship  ;  our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of 
being  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.” — “  O  dear,” 
said  Parley,  “  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you  at 
night.  It  is  so  against  my  master’s  orders.  But 
did  you  say  you  had  something  to  tell  me  to  my 
advantage  ?” 

Flatterwell.  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
you  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier  man. 
If  you  will  admit  me  to-night  under  the  window,  I 
will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice,  and  not  wis¬ 
dom,  which  makes  your  master  bar  his  door  against 
us  ;  I  will  convince  you  that  the  mischief  of  a  rob¬ 
ber,  as  your  master  scurrilously  calls  us,  is  only  in 
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the  name  ;  that  we  are  your  true  friends,  and  only 
mean  to  promote  your  happiness. 

“  Don’t  say  we,”  said  Parley,  “  pray  come  alone: 
I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for  the  world  ; 
but  I  think  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  talking 
to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you  came  alone  ;  but  I 
am  determined  not  to  let  you  in.  Yet  I  can’t  say 
but  I  wish  to  know  what  you  can  tell  me  so  much 
to  my  advantage  ;  indeed,  if  it  is  for  my  good,  I 
ought  to  know  it.” 

Flatterwell.  ( going  out,  turns  back.)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgotten.  I 
cannot  get  over  the  hedge,  at  night,  without  assist¬ 
ance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  in  the  nature  of 
that  hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get  over  to  us  in 
the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord,  but  we  cannot 
get  to  your  side  by  our  own  strength.  You  must 
look  about,  to  see  where  the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  clear  away  here  and  there  a 
little  bough  for  me,  it  w7on’t  be  missed ;  and  if  there 
is  but  the  smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on 
ours  can  get  through  ;  otherwise,  we  do  but  labour 
in  vain.  To  this,  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  fear  of  being  seen.  Flatterwell  replied, 
that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own  way.  “  Well,” 
said  Parley,  “  I  will  consider  of  it.  To  be  sure,  I 
shall  even  then  be  equally  safe  in  the  castle,  as  I 
shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars,  and  locks  between  us, 
so  it  will  make  but  little  difference.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  Flatterwell — who  knew  it 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  So 
they  parted,  with  mutual  protestations  of  regard. 
Parley  went  home,  charmed  with  his  new  friend. 
His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened  as  to  his  master’s 
prejudices  against  the  robbers,  and  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  more  in  the  name  than  in  the  thing. 
“  But,”  said  he,  “  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  cer- 
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tainly  an  agreeable  companion,  he  may  not  be  so 
safe  an  inmate.  There  can,  however,  be  no  harm 
in  talking  at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won’t  let 
him  in.” 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  forget 
his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation  a  little. 
At  first,  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of  leaves,  then  a 
little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away  a  bough  or  two.  It 
was  observable,  the  larger  the  breach  became,  the 
worse  he  began  to  think  of  his  master,  and  the 
better  of  himself.  Every  peep  he  took  through  the 
broken  hedge  increased  his  desire  to  get  out  into 
the  wilderness,  and  made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle 
more  irksome  to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself,  “  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say,  so 
much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  he  does  not  wish 
to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve  me  ” 
As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew  near,  the 
master’s  orders  now  and  then  came  across  Parley’s 
thoughts.  So,  to  divert  them,  he  took  up  the 
book.  He  happened  to  open  it  at  these  words, 
“  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.” 
For  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him.  “If  this  ad¬ 
monition  should  be  sent  on  purpose  ?”  said  he ; 
“  but,  no,  ’tis  a  bugbear.  My  master  told  me,  that 
if  I  went  to  the  bounds,  I  should  get  over  the  hedge. 
Now,  I  went  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  did  not  get 
over.”  Here  conscience  put  in,  “  Yes,  but  it  was 
because  you  were  watched.”  “  I  am  sure,”  con¬ 
tinued  Parley,  “  one  may  always  stop  where  one 
will,  and  this  is  only  a  trick  of  my  master’s  to  spoil 
sport.  So  I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell 
has  to  say  so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  am  not 
obliged  to  follow  his  counsels,  but  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  hearing  them.” 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  robbers  to 
make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  that  night. 
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“  My  brethren,”  said  he,  “  you  now  and  then  fail  in 
your  schemes,  because  you  are  for  violent  begin¬ 
nings,  while  my  soothing  insinuating  measures  hardly 
ever  miss.  You  come  blustering  and  roaring,  and 
frighten  people,  and  set  them  on  their  guard.  You 
inspire  them  with  terror  of  you,  while  my  whole 
scheme  is  to  make  them  think  well  of  themselves , 
and  ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  high  thoughts  of 
themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  they  fall  plump 
into  my  snares.  So  let  this  delicate  affair  alone  to  me. 
Parley  is  a  softly  fellow  :  he  must  not  be  frightened, 
but  cajoled.  He  is  the  very  sort  of  man  to  succeed 
with ;  and  worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible 
fellows.  With  them,  we  want  strong  arguments 
and  strong  temptations ;  but,  with  such  fellows  as 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sensuality  are  the 
leading  qualities,  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  case 
wnth  far  the  greater  part,)  flattery,  and  a  promise  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  than  your  whole 
battle  array.  If  you  will  let  me  manage,  I  will  get 
you  all  into  the  castle  before  midnight.” 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricaded  as  usual,  and 
no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parley  had  made 
in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose  that  night  from 
the  servants  neglecting  one  of  the  master’s  standing 
orders — to  make  a  nightly  examination  of  the  state 
of  things.  The  neglect  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  wilful  disobedience,  as  from  having  passed  the 
evening  in  sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts 
to  nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was  very 
quiet  without.  And  before  they  went  to  bed,  some 
of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest,  that,  as  they 
heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they  thought  they 
might  now  begin  to  remit  something  of  their  dili¬ 
gence  in  bolting  and  barring ;  that  all  this  fastening 
and  locking  was  very  troublesome,  and  they  hoped 
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the  danger  was  now  pretty  well  over.  It  was  rather 
remarkable,  that  they  never  made  these  sort  of 
observations,  but  after  an  evening  of  some  excess, 
and  when  they  had  neglected  their  “  private  business 
with  their  master.”  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncommon 
security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half  a 
mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was  not  willing  to 
disappoint  Mr.  Platterwell.  So  civil  a  gentleman  ! 
To  be  sure,  he  might  have  bad  designs.  Yet  what 
right  had  he  to  suspect  any  body  who  made  such 
professions,  and  who  was  so  very  civil  ?  “  Besides, 

it  is  something  for  my  advantage,”  added  Parley. 
“  I  will  not  open  the  door,  that  is  certain;  but  as  he 
is  to  come  alone,  he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the 
bars  of  the  windows:  and  he  will  think  I  am  a 
coward,  if  I  don’t  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  him 
see  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength;  I  will 
shew  him  I  can  go  what  length  I  please,  and  stop 
short  when  1  please.”  Had  Flatterwell  heard  this 
boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been  quite  sure  of 
his  man. 

About  eleven,  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  little  alarm.  So 
much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frightened  any 
one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any  one.  Parley 
stole  softly  down,  planted  himself  at  his  little  win¬ 
dow,  opened  the  casement,  and  spied  his  new  friend. 
It  was  pale  star-light.  Parley  was  a  little  fright¬ 
ened  ;  for  he  thought  he  perceived  one  or  two  persons 
behind  Flatterwell ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was 
only  his  own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified 
into  a  company.  “  Though  I  assure  you,”  said  he, 
“  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.” 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in  which 
Flatterwell  shewed  himself  a  deep  politician.  He 
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skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conversation  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  praise  on  the  pleasures  of  the  wilderness, 
of  compliments  to  Parley,  of  ridicule  on  his  master, 
and  of  abusive  sneers  on  the  book  in  which  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  laws  were  written.  Against  this  last  he  had 
always  a  particular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
grand  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  maintained  his 
servants  in  their  allegiance,  and  when  they  could 
once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  book,  there  was  an 
end  of  submission  to  the  Lord.  Parley  had  not 
penetration  enough  to  see  his  drift.  “  As  to  the 
book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,”  said  he,  “  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  I  rather  neglect  than 
disbelieve  it.  I  am  forced,  indeed,  to  hear  it  read 
once  a  week,  but  I  never  look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can 
help  it.” — “  Excellent,”  said  Flatterwell  to  himself, 
“  that  is  just  the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground 
for  me.  For  whether  a  man  does  not  believe  in  THE 
book,  or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much 
to  the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last.” 

“  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Parley?” 
said  Flatterwell;  “  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard 
by  some  of  your  master’s  spies.  The  window  from 
which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I  wish  you  would  come 
down  to  the  door.” — “Well,”  said  Parley,  “  I  see 
no  great  harm  in  that.  There  is  a  little  wicket  in 
the  door,  through  which  we  may  converse  with  more 
ease  and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  be 
still  between  us.”  So  down  he  went,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and  Flatter- 
well  standing  close  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  thev 
conversed  with  great  ease.  “  Mr.  Parley,”  said 
Flatterwell,  “  I  should  not  have  pressed  you  so  much 
to  admit  me  into  the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disin¬ 
terested  regard  to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get 
nothing  by  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a 
person  so  wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
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gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a  slave 
to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  BOOK  OF  laws. 
If  you  admit  me,  you  need  have  no  more  waking, 
no  more  watching.”  Here  Parley  involuntarily 
slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door.  “  To  convince 
you  of  my  true  love,”  continued  Flatterwell,  “  I 
have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most  delicious  wine  that 
grows  in  the  wilderness.  You  shall  taste  it,  but 
you  must  put  a  glass  through  the  wicket  to  receive 
it,  for  it  is  a  singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we 
of  the  wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel  to 
receive  it.” — “  Oh,  here  is  a  glass,”  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always  kept 
ready  to  be  filled  by  any  chance-comer.  The  other 
immediately  poured  into  the  capacious  goblet  a 
large  draught  of  that  delicious  intoxicating  liquor, 
with  which  the  family  of  the  Flatterwells  have  for 
near  6000  years  gained  the  hearts  and  destroyed 
the  souls  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold 
out  a  hand  to  receive  it.  This  the  wise  master  of 
the  castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men,  he  knew  their  propensity  to  receive 
the  delicious  poison  of  the  Flatterwells ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them  THE  book  of  his 
laws,  and  planted  the  hedge,  and  invented  the  bolts, 
and  doubled  the  locks. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the  fatal 
draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.  He  at  once 
lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had  no  sense  of  fear 
left.  He  despised  his  own  safety,  forgot  his  master, 
lost  all  sight  of  the  house  in  the  other  country,  and 
reached  out  for  another  draught  as  eagerly  as  Flat¬ 
terwell  held  out  the  bottle  to  administer  it.  “  What 
a  fool  have  I  been,”  said  Parley,  “  to  deny  myself 
so  long!” — “  "Will  you  now  let  me  in?”  said  Flat¬ 
terwell.  “  Ay,  that  I  will,”  said  the  deluded  Par- 
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ley.  Though  the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a 
hundred  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley,  that 
he  did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new  friend. 
Parley  eagerly  pulled  down  the  bars,  drew  back  the 
bolts,  and  forced  open  the  locks,  thinking  he  could 
never  let  in  his  friend  soon  enough.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  just  presence  of  mind  to  say,  “  My  dear  friend, 
I  hope  you  are  alone.”  Farewell  swore  he  was — 
Parley  opened  the  door — in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell 
only,  but  the  whole  banditti,  who  always  lurked 
behind  in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sure 
possession,  Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone,  and 
cried  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  Down  with  the 
castle.  Kill,  burn,  and  destroy.” 

Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration  by  turns  took 
place.  Parley  was  the  very  first  whom  they  attacked. 
He  was  overpowered  with  wounds.  As  he  fell,  he 
cried  out,  “  O  my  master,  I  die  a  victim  to  my  un¬ 
belief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own  vanity  and  imprudence. 
Oh,  that  the  guardians  of  all  other  castles  would  hear 
me  with  my  dying  breath  repeat  my  master’s  admo¬ 
nition,  that  “  all  attacks  from  without  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  unless  there  is  some  confederate  within.”  Oh 
that  the  keepers  of  all  other  castles  would  learn 
from  my  ruin,  that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation 
is  already  undone ; — that  he  who  allows  himself  to 
go  to  the  very  bounds,  will  soon  jump  over  the 
hedge; — that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with 
the  enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him  ; — that  he 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cup  of  sinful  flattery, 
loses  all  power  of  resisting ; — that  when  he  opens  the 
door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly  in  upon  him,  and 
the  man  perishes  as  I  now  do.” 
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Religion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his 
nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state  in  which  the  privileges 
of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and 
may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THESE  AND  THE  PRECEDING- 


TALES. 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of 
the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their  dangers 
and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multi¬ 
plied  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period, 
was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  Author  of  these 
volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the  institution  of 
the  Cheap  Repository.  This  plan  was  established 
with  an  humble  wish,  not  only  to  counteract  vice 
and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discon¬ 
tent,  and  false  religion  on  the  other.  And  as  an 
appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
been  increasing  among  the  inferior  ranks  in  this 
country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical 
period,  to  supply  such  wholesome  aliment  as  might 
give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their 
relish  for  those  corrupt  and  inflammatory  publica¬ 
tions  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  have  been  so  fatally  pouring  in  upon  us. 
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The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  san¬ 
guine  expectation  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first 
year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland  ;  and 
they  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in 
their  original  form  of  single  pieces,  and  also  in  three 
bound  volumes. 

As  these  stories,  though  principally,  are  not 
calculated  exclusively  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  the  Author  has,  at  the  desire 
of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself,  and  presented  them  to  the  public  in 
this  collection  of  her  Works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  form. 
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THE 

SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN.* 


Mr.  Johnson,  a  very  worthy  charitable  gentle¬ 
man,  was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one  of 
those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in  Wiltshire. 
It  was  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  and  he  rode  slowly, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  to  admire  God  in  the 
works  of  his  creation.  For  this  gentleman  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a  ride  was  as  proper  a  time 
as  any  to  think  about  good  things ;  for  which  rea¬ 
son,  on  such  occasions,  he  seldom  thought  so  much 
about  his  money,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at 
other  times,  that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  satis¬ 
faction  enjoy  the  pious  thoughts  which  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth 
are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

As  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible  hea¬ 
vens  insensibly  lifted  up  his  mind  from  the  works  of 


*  This  is  not  a  fictitious  character.  The  extraordinary  per¬ 
son,  whose  edifying  history  is  here  given,  was  David  Saunders, 
a  poor  shepherd,  of  West  Lavington.  He  used  to  keep  his 
Bible  in  the  thatch  of  his  hut  on  Salisbury-plain ;  by  reading 
which,  and  prayer,  he  seemed  to  keep  up  a  constant  commu¬ 
nion  with  God.  When  the  late  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Shrewsbury, 
went,  in  1771,  to  settle  on  the  curacy  at  Little  Cheverel,  the  next 
village  to  Lavington,  the  first  person  he  met  was  this  shepherd, 
who  told  him  some  time  after,  that,  taking  the  stranger  to  be 
the  minister  expected  there,  he  repeated  to  himself  those  words 
of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  x.  15,  “How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things  1” 
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God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God  as  he  is  seen  in 
revelation  ;  it  occurred  to  him,  that  this  very  con¬ 
nexion  was  clearly  intimated  by  the  royal  prophet 
in  the  nineteenth  psalm, — that  most  beautiful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  former  part,  plainly  seeming  intended  to 
introduce,  illustrate,  and  unfold  the  operations  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  And  he  began  to  run  a  parallel  in  his  own 
mind,  between  the  effects  of  that  highly  poetical  and 
glowing  picture  of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and 
warming  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the  “  law  of  God,” 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  psalm.  And 
he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit  which 
dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a  kind  of 
general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were  to  convert 
our  admiration  of  created  things ;  namely,  that  we 
might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them  to  raise  our  views 
from  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  that  of  grace,  and 
that  the  contemplation  of  God  in  his  works  might 
draw  us  to  contemplate  him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  Johnson’s 
attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  shepherd’s  dog,  and  looking  up  he  spied 
one  of  those  little  huts,  which  are  here  and  there  to 
be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and  near  it  was  the 
shepherd  himself  busily  employed  with  his  dog  in 
collecting  together  his  vast  flock  of  sheep.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  he  perceived  him  to  be  a  clean,  well¬ 
looking,  poor  man,  near  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
coat,  though  at  first  it  had  probably  been  of  one 
dark  colour,  had  been  in  a  long  course  of  years  so 
often  patched  with  different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it 
was  now  become  hard  to  say  which  had  been  the 
original  colour.  But  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain 
proof  of  the  shepherd’s  poverty,  equally  proved  the 
exceeding  neatness,  industry,  and  good  management 
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of  his  wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
housewifery,  for  they  were  entirely  covered  with 
darns  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not  a 
hole  in  them  ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as  coarse 
as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the  drifted 
snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  time  had  either 
made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This  furnishes  a  rule 
of  judging,  by  which  one  shall  seldom  be  deceived. 
If  I  meet  with  a  labourer  hedging,  ditching,  or 
mending  the  highways,  with  his  stockings  and  shirt 
tight  and  whole,  however  mean  and  bad  his  other 
garments  are,  I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his 
cottage,  to  find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered, 
and  his  wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours,  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  manner, 
will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd  :  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the  decency 
of  his  mean  and  frugal  dress,  than  with  his  open 
honest  countenance,  which  bore  strong  marks  of 
health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and  some¬ 
what  fearful,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that 
rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted  the  shepherd 
with  asking  what  sort  of  weather  he  thought  it  would 
be  on  the  morrow.  “  It  will  be  such  weather  as 
pleases  me,”  answered  the  shepherd.  Though  the 
answer  was  delivered  in  the  mildest  and  most  civil 
tone  that  could  be  imagined,  the  gentleman  thought 
the  words  themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and 
asked  him  how  that  could  be.  “  Because,”  replied 
the  shepherd,  “  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall 
please  God,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always 
pleases  me.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
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good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  reply. 
For  he  justly  thought,  that  though  an  hypocrite  may 
easily  contrive  to  appear  better  than  he  really  is  to 
a  stranger ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  too  soon 
trusted,  merely  for  having  a  few  good  words  in  his 
mouth  ;  yet,  as  he  knew  that  “  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  he  always  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  judge  favourably  of  those  who  had 
a  serious  deportment  and  solid  manner  of  speaking. 
It  looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he  ;  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived  by 
it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be  so. 
Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle,  dissolute, 
vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expression,  I  have 
never  been  deceived  in  him,  but  have  generally,  on 
inquiry,  found  his  character  to  be  as  bad  as  his 
language  gave  me  room  to  expect. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shepherd  in 
the  following  manner  : — “  Yours  is  a  troublesome 
life,  honest  friend,”  said  he.  “To  be  sure,  sir,” 
replied  the  shepherd,  “  ’tis  not  a  very  lazy  life ; 
but  ’tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that  which  my  GREAT 
Master  led  for  my  sake ;  and  he  had  every  state 
and  condition  of  life  at  his  choice,  and  chose  a  hard 
one  ;  while  I  only  submit  to  the  lot  that  is  appointed 
me.”  “  You  are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,” 
said  the  gentleman  : — “  True,  sir,”  said  the  shep¬ 
herd  ;  ‘  ‘  but  then  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temp¬ 
tations  ;  and  so,  throwing  one  thing  against  another, 
God  is  pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more 
equal  than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted  crea¬ 
tures  are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when 
he  kept  his  father’s  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  And  l  dare  say,  we  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts  in 
all  those  fine  psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a  shepherd, 
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which  enabled  him  to  make  to  many  fine  compari¬ 
sons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may  say,  from  country 
life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and  valleys,  fields  of  corn, 
and  fountains  of  water.” 

“  You  think  then,”  said  the  gentleman,  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.”  “  I  do,  sir,  and 
more  so,  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  laborious 
man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have  lived 
happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  his 
bed  at  last ;  which  you  know,  sir,  was  more  than 
he  did.  But  I  speak  with  reverence,  for  it  was 
Divine  Providence  overruled  all  that,  you  know, 
sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make  comparisons. 
Besides,  sir,  my  employment  has  been  particularly 
honoured  :  Moses  was  a  shepherd  in  the  plains  of 
Midian.  It  was  to  ‘  shepherds  keeping  their  flocks 
by  night,’  that  the  angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem, 
to  tell  the  best  news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that 
ever  were  revealed  to  poor  sinful  men  :  often  and 
often  has  the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in 
the  coldest  night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and 
thankfulness  than  the  best  supper  could  have  done.” 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  had  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  he  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  who,  without  any  kind 
of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  from  the  bible, 
was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in  which 
all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  equally 
concerned. 

“  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for  it 
better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentleman 
as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor  way  : 
but  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I  wonder  all  working  men 
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do  not  derive  as  great  joy  and  delight  as  I  do 
from  thinking  how  God  has  honoured  poverty  ! 
Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich,  or  mighty  men  have 
had  such  honour  put  on  them,  or  their  condition, 
as  shepherds,  tent-makers,  fishermen,  and  carpen¬ 
ters  have  had  ?  Besides,  it  seems  as  if  God  hon¬ 
oured  industry  also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only 
the  way  of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
in  the  exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  call¬ 
ing,  humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may 
suppose,  have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless¬ 
ing  ;  while  it  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance  of  a 
like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Rebekah, 
Rachel,  and  .Jethro’s  daughters  were  diligently 
employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of  a  country 
life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of  those  very  oc¬ 
cupations,  raised  them  up  husbands  so  famous  in 
history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  prophet  Moses. 
The  shepherds  were  neither  playing  nor  sleeping, 
but  ‘  watching  their  flocks,’  when  they  received  the 
news  of  a  Saviour’s  birth  ;  and  the  woman  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  by  the  laborious  office  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her  to 
drink  of  ‘  living  water.’  ” 

“  My  honest  friend,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  I  per¬ 
ceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  scripture.” 
“  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  God  !  through 
his  mercy  I  learnt  to  read  when  I  was  a  little  boy  ; 
though  reading  was  not  so  common  when  I  was  a 
child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  goodness  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  and  the  generosity  of  the  rich,  it  is  likely 
to  become  now-a-days.  I  believe  there  is  no  day 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  that  I  have  not  peeped  at 
my  bible.  If  we  can't  find  time  to  read  a  chap¬ 
ter,  I  defy  any  man  to  say  he  can’t  find  time  to 
read  a  verse  ;  and  a  single  text,  sir,  well  followed 
and  put  in  practice  every  day,  would  make  no  bad 
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figure  at  the  year’s  end  ;  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  texts,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment’s  time, 
would  make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  trea¬ 
sury,  as  one  may  say,  from  new-year’s  day  to  new- 
year’s  day  ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to 
it,  they  would  come  to  look  for  their  text  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  they  do  for  their  breakfast.  No  labouring- 
man,  ’tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd, 
for  while  the  flock  is  feeding,  I  am  obliged  to  be 
still,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself,  which  is  a  great 
saving  to  us  ;  and  while  I  am  doing  that,  I  repeat 
a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  the  time  pass 
pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  place.  I  can  say 
the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament  by  heart ;  I 
believe  I  should  not  say  the  best  part,  for  every 
part  is  good,  but  I  mean  the  greatest  part.  I 
have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and  have  often  had  but 
little  to  eat,  but  my  bible  has  been  meat,  drink, 
and  company  to  me,  as  I  may  say,  and  when 
want  and  trouble  have  come  upon  me,  I  don’t  know 
what  I  should  have  done  indeed,  sir;  if  I  had  not 
had  the  promises  of  this  book  for  my  stay  and 
support.” 

“  You  have  had  great  difficulties  then?”  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  “  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighbours’  fare  ;  I  have  but  little  cause  to 
complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I  have 
had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children,  whom  I 
bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  you  see  under 
the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  off.”  “  What,  that  with 
the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney  ?”  said  the 
gentleman.  “  Oh  no,  sir,”  replied  the  shepherd, 
smiling,  “  we  have  seldom  smoke  in  the  evening, 
for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing  is  very  dear  in 
these  parts.  ’Tis  that  cottage  which  you  see  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  church,  near  that  little  tuft  of  haw- 
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thorns.” — “  What,  that  hovel  with  only  one  room 
above  and  below,  with  scarcely  any  chimney  ?  how 
is  it  possible  you  can  live  there  with  such  a  family!” 
— “  Oh  !  it  is  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,” 
cried  the  shepherd.  “  How  many  better  men  have 
been  worse  lodged  ?  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  comparison  of 
which  my  cottage  is  a  palace  !  The  house  is  very 
well,  sir  ;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  sometimes  beat 
down  upon  us  through  the  thatch  when  we  are 
a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better ;  for  I  have 
health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  no  man  maketh  me 
afraid.” 

“  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before  it  be 
long  ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so  many 
children?” — “We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir.  My 
poor  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman,  or  we  should 
always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There  are  no 
gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not  met  with 
any  great  assistance  in  her  sickness.  The  good 
curate  of  the  parish  who  lives  in  that  pretty  parson¬ 
age  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing,  but  not  very  able 
to  assist  us  on  these  trying  occasions,  for  he  has 
little  enough  for  himself,  and  a  large  family  into 
the  bargain.  Yet  he  does  what  he  can,  and  more 
than  many  richer  men  do,  and  more  than  he  can 
well  afford.  Besides  that,  his  prayers  and  good 
advice  we  are  always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly 
thankful  for  that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know, 
sir,  according  to  what  he  hath,  and  not  according 
to  what  he  hath  not.” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  that  your 
difficulties  may  sometimes  lead  you  to  repine.” 

“  No,  sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  it  pleases 
God  to  give  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under  them. 
I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed  or  sancti¬ 
fied  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be  right,  I  am  con¬ 
tented,  though  it  be  rough  and  uneven.  I  do  not 
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so  much  stagger  at  hardships  in  the  right  way,  as  I 
dread  a  false  security  and  a  hollow  peace,  while  I 
may  be  walking  in  a  more  smooth  but  less  safe 
way.  Besides,  sir,  I  strengthen  my  faith  by  recol¬ 
lecting  what  the  best  men  have  suffered,  and  my 
hope  with  the  view  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering. 
It  is  a  good  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
possessions,  that  though  the  whole  land  of  promise 
was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  got  possession  of,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grave.” 

“  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  ?”  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  “  No,  sir,  thank  God,”  replied  the  shep¬ 
herd.  “  I  get  my  shilling  a  day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something  ;  for 
we  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.” — “  Only  !” 
said  the  gentleman,  “  that  is  a  heavy  burden.” — 
“  Not  at  all  ;  God  fits  the  back  to  it.  Though  my 
wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of-door  work,  yet  she 
breeds  up  her  children  to  such  habits  of  industry, 
that  our  little  maids,  before  they  are  six  years  old, 
can  first  get  a  halfpenny,  and  then  a  penny  a  day 
by  knitting.  The  boys,  who  are  too  little  to  do 
hard  work,  get  a  trifle  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the 
corn  ;  for  this  the  farmers  will  give  them  a  penny 
or  two-pence,  and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  into  the  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow¬ 
keeping  is  over,  then  they  glean  or  pick  stones  ; 
any  thing  is  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and,  if  they 
did  not  get  a  farthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do 
it  just  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  of  labour. 

“  So  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as  many 
are  ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me  so  much  in 
’pothecary’s  stuff  for  my  poor  wife,  I  should  reckon 
myself  well  off ;  nay,  I  do  reckon  myself  well  off, 
for,  blessed  be  God,  he  has  granted  her  life  to  my 
prayers,  and  I  would  work  myself  to  a  ’natomy, 
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and  live  on  one  meal  a-day,  to  add  any  comfort  to 
her  valuable  life  ;  indeed,  I  have  often  done  the 
last,  and  thought  it  no  great  matter  neither.” 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse,  a 
fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out  of 
breath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  face,  and, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman,  cried 
out  with  great  joy — “  Look  here,  father,  only  see 
how  much  I  have  got !”  Mr.  Johnson  was  much 
struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puzzled  to  know 
what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great  joy.  On  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  he  perceived  a  small  quantity  of  coarse 
wool,  some  of  which  had  found  its  way  through  the 
holes  of  her  clean,  but  scanty  and  ragged  woollen 
apron.  The  father  said,  “  This  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  day,  indeed,  Molly  ;  but  don’t  you  see  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ?”  Molly  now  made  a  curt’sy  down  to  the 
very  ground  ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  the  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  father 
and  daughter  had  expressed,  at  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  the  day. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  shepherd,  “  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits.  My  wife  and  I  cannot  en¬ 
dure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are)  without 
shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
pinching  cold  which  cramps  their  poor  little  limbs, 
but  because  it  degrades  and  debases  them ;  and 
poor  people  who  have  but  little  regard  to  appear¬ 
ances,  will  seldom  be  found  to  have  any  great  regard 
tor  honesty  and  goodness  :  I  don’t  say  this  is 
always  the  case  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  often. 
Now,  shoes  and  stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could 
never  afford  to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance. 
I  must  shew  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoes, 
when  you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir  ; 
as  to  stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to  do 
much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours  over 
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the  hills,  for  the  chance  of  finding  what  little  wool 
the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub  themselves,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do,  against  the  bushes.*  These 
scattered  bits  of  wool  the  children  pick  out  of  the 
brambles,  which  I  see  have  torn  sad  holes  in  Molly’s 
apron  to-day ;  they  carry  this  wool  home,  and  when 
they  have  got  a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother 
cards  it ;  for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash,  or  work  about  the  house. 
The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does  very  well  for 
ns  without  dyeing,  for  poor  people  must  not  stand 
for  the  colour  of  their  stockings.  After  this,  our  little 
boys  knit  it  for  themselves,  while  they  are  employed 
in  keeping  cows  in  the  fields,  and  after  they  get 
home  at  night.  As  for  the  knitting  which  the  girls 
and  their  mother  do,  that  is  chiefly  for  sale,  which 
helps  to  pay  our  rent.” 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  shifts  which  honest  poverty  can  make, 
rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was  surprised  to  think 
how  many  ways  of  subsisting  there  are,  which  those 
who  live  at  their  ease  little  suspect.  He  secretly 
resolved  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  own  petty 
expenses  than  he  had  hitherto  been ;  and  to  be 
more  watchful  that  nothing  was  wasted  in  his 
family. 

But,  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him,  that,  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend’s 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night',  he 
could  not,  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present.  “  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,” 
said  he,  “  on  my  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your  wife, 
and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  her  neatness  and  good  management.”  The  poor 
man’s  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  on  hearing  the 

*  This  piece  of  frugal  industry  is  not  imaginary,  but  a  real 
fact,  as  is  the  character  of  the  shepherd,  and  his  uncommon 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
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commendations  bestowed  on  bis  wife ;  and,  wiping 
them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  for  he  was  not 
worth  a  handkerchief  in  the  world,  he  said — “Oh, 
sir,  you  just  now,  I  am  afraid,  called  me  an  hum¬ 
ble  man,  but  indeed  I  am  a  very  proud  one.” 
“  Proud  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnson,  “  I  hope  not : 
pride  is  a  great  sin,  and,  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it 
as  well  as  the  rich,  so  good  a  man,  as  you  seem  to 
be,  ought  to  guard  against  it.”  “  Sir,”  said  he, 
“  you  are  right;  but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God 
knows,  I  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  a  poor 
sinner,  but  indeed,  sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife  :  she 
is  not  only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the 
plain,  but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and 
the  most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
Last  year  1  thought  I  should  have  lost  her,  in  a 
violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  going  to  work 
too  soon  after  her  lying-in,  I  fear;  for  ’tis  but  a 
bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see,  sir,  in  winter, 
and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so  long  under  the  hill, 
that  I  can  hardly  make  myself  a  path  to  get  out  and 
buy  a  few  necessaries  in  the  next  village ;  and  we 
are  afraid  to  send  out  the  children,  for  fear  they 
should  be  lost,  when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  poor  soul  was  very  bad,  indeed,  and 
for  several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  except 
her  hands ;  a  merciful  Providence  spared  her  the 
use  of  these,  so  that,  when  she  could  not  turn  in  her 
bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a  rag  or  two  for  her 
family.  She  was  always  saying,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  goodness  of  God,  she  might  have  had  her 
hands  lame  as  well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead 
of  the  rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done 
nothing — but,  nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as 
she  had. 

“  I  will  not  tell  you  what  we  suffered  during  that 
bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife’s  faith  and  patience, 
during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good  a  lesson  to  me 
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as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and  yet  Mr.  Jenkins 
gave  us  very  comfortable  ones,  too,  that  helped  to 
keep  up  my  spirits.” 

“  I  fear,  shepherd,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my  trials 
have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why,  then,  sir,  as 
the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is  seldom 
lasting ;  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  why,  then  we 
can  bear  it  the  longer;  and  when  it  is  quite  taken 
away,  ease  is  the  more  precious,  and  gratitude  is 
quickened  by  the  remembrance :  thus,  every  way, 
and  in  every  case,  I  can  always  find  out  a  reason 
for  vindicating  Providence.” 

“But,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “how  do  you  do  to 
support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual  want  ? 
Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakener  of  your  faith  ?” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  I  endeavour  to  live 
upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound  in  tire  good 
things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too  high  a  value 
on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king,  seeing  me  hard  at 
work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that,  if  I  would  patiently 
work  on  till  Christmas,  a  fine  palace  and  a  great 
estate  should  be  the  reward  of  my  labours.  Do  you 
think,  sir,  that  a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  cold,  or  a 
little  wTet,  would  make  me  flinch,  when  I  was  sure 
that  a  few  months  would  put  me  in  possession  ? 
Should  I  not  say  to  myself,  frequently — cheer  up, 
shepherd,  ’tis  but  till  Christmas  !  now,  is  there  not 
much  less  difference  between  this  supposed  day  and 
Christmas,  when  I  should  take  possession  of  the 
estate  and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  kingdom 
not  made  with  hands  ?  There  is  some  comparison 
between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years,  because  a 
thousand  years  are  made  up  of  moments,  all  time 
being  made  up  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff,  as  I  may 
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say ;  while  there  is  no  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
longest  portion  of  time  and  eternity.  You  know, 
sir,  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  two  things,  one  of 
which  has  length  and  breadth,  which  shews  it  must 
have  an  end  somewhere;  and  another  thing,  being 
eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  measure.” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith?” 

“  Blessed  be  God,  sir,”  replied  the  shepherd, 
“  the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of  Him  who  con¬ 
quered  death.  I  know,  indeed,  we  shall  go  as  naked 
out  of  this  world  as  we  came  into  it,  but  an  humble 
penitent  will  not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  world, 
sir.  My  bible  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise  and 
robes  of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  petty  difficulties  and  distresses 
here,  to  be  assured  by  the  word  of  Him  who  cannot 
lie,  that  those  who  were  in  white  robes  came  out  of 
great  tribulation  ?  But,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  talkative.  Indeed,  you  great  folks  can 
hardly  imagine  how  it  raises  and  cheers  a  poor  man’s 
heart,  when  such  as  you  condescend  to  talk  fami¬ 
liarly  to  him  on  religious  subjects.  It  seems  to  be  a 
practical  comment  on  that  text  which  says,  ‘  The 
rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  all.”  And  so  far  from  creating  dis¬ 
respect,  sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion 
about  equality,  it  rather  prevents  it.  But  to  return 
to  my  wife.  One  Sunday  afternoon  wffien  she  was 
at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  church,  for  I 
went  one  part  of  the  day,  and  my  eldest  daughter 
the  other,  so  my  poor  wife  was  never  left  alone ;  as 
I  was  coming  out  of  church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
minister,  called  out  to  me,  and  asked  me  how  my 
wife  did,  saying  he  had  been  kept  from  coming  to 
see  her  by  the  deep  fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from 
the  parsonage-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impas- 
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sable.  I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and 
I  am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart  was 
quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and  said 
he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out  his  way  and  come 
and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

“  While  he  was  talking  to  me,  a  plain  farmer¬ 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listened 
to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  It  was 
Mr.  Jenkins’s  wife’s  father,  who  was  come  to  pass  the 
Christmas-holidays  at  the  parsonage-house.  I  had 
always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  plain  frugal  man, 
who  lived  close  himself,  but  was  remarked  to  give 
away  more  than  any  of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

“  Well!  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at  this 
seasonable  and  unexpected  supply;  for  we  had 
tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was  little  work 
to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather.  I  told  my 
wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty-handed. — ‘  No,  I 
dare  say  not,’  says  she,  ‘  you  have  been  serving  a 
Master  who  filleth  the  hungry  with  good  things, 
though  he  sendeth  the  rich  empty  away.’ — True, 
Mary,  says  I,  we  seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual 
food  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly 
supplied  our  bodily  wants.  She  was  more  thankful 
when  I  shewed  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  say, 
some  of  your  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.” 

Mr.  Johnson’s  heart  smote  him  when  he  heard 
such  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling:  Surely,  said  he  to 
himself,  I  will  never  waste  another;  but  he  said 
nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus  pursued  his 
story : 

“  Next  morning  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  a  part 
of  the  money  to  buy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar  to 
put  into  her  water-gruel ;  which  you  know,  sir,  made 
it  nice  and  nourishing.  I  went  out  to  cleave  wood 
in  a  farm-yard,  for  there  was  no  standing  out  on  the 
plain,  after  such  snow  as  had  fallen  in  the  night.  I 
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went  with  a  lighter  heart  than  usual,  because  I  had 
left  my  poor  wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably 
supplied  for  this  day  ;  and  I  now  resolved  more  than 
ever  to  trust  God  for  the  supplies  of  the  next.  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  as  soon 
as  she  saw  me.  This,  I  own,  I  thought  but  a  bad 
return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so  lately  received, 
and  so  I  told  her.—'  O,’  said  she,  1  it  is  too  much, 
w7e  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now  frightened,  not  lest  we 
should  have  no  portion  in  this  world,  but  for  fear  we 
should  have  our  whole  portion  in  it.  Look  here, 
John!’  So  saying,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon 
she  lay,  and  shewed  me  two  warm,  thick,  new  blan¬ 
kets.  I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  left  her  with 
no  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin,  blue  rug. 
I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she  put  half-a-crown 
into  my  hand,  telling  me  she  had  had  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
bestowed  all  these  good  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir, 
have  our  lives  been  crowned  with  mercies.  My  wife 
got  about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  Providence, 
it  was  owing  to  these  comforts  ;  for  the  rheumatism, 
sir,  without  blankets  by  night  and  flannel  by  day,  is 
but  a  baddish  job,  especially  to  people  who  have 
little  or  no  fire.  She  will  always  be  a  weakly  body ; 
but,  thank  God,  her  soul  prospers  and  is  in  health. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  talking  on  at  this 
rate.” — “  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Johnson; 
“  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  story,  you  shall 
certainly  see  me  in  a  few  days.  Good  night.”  So 
saying,  he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand,  and  rode 
off.  Surely,  said  the  shepherd,  “  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,”  as 
he  gave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  he  got  home  at 
night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant  matter  for 
his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  journey.  On 
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the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to  envy  than  to 
pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom  seen,  said  he,  so 
happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  the 
world  could  not  give,  and  which,  I  plainly  see,  it  has 
not  been  able  to  take  away.  This  must  be  the  true 
spirit  of  relig'ion.  I  see  more  and  more,  that  true 
goodness  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  words  and  opini¬ 
ons,  but  a  living  principle  brought  into  every  com¬ 
mon  action  of  a  man’s  life.  What  else  could  have 
supported  this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
of  want  and  sickness?  No,  my  honest  shepherd,  I 
do  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour  thee ; 
and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  return  to 
Salisbury  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  am  now  going 
to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending  me  the 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Shepherd’s  cottage,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  entertain  my  readers  with  it. 


PART  II. 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of  their  old 
accjuaintance,  the  shepherd  of  Salisbury-plain.  They 
will  call  to  mind,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  he 
was  returning  home  full  of  gratitude  for  the  favours 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  left 
pursuing  his  journey,  after  having  promised  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  shepherd’s  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  after  having  passed  some  time  with 
his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Salisbury,  and 
on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a  very  small  inn, 
a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the  shepherd’s  village; 
for  he  never  travelled  on  a  Sunday  without  such  a 
reason  as  he  might  be  able  to  produce  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  went  the  next  morning  to  the  church 
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nearest  the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ; 
and  after  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  that  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on  a 
Sunday  was  chiefly,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be 
the  only  day  which  the  shepherd’s  employment 
allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  family ;  and  as 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with  his  talk,  he 
thought  it  would  be  neither  unpleasant  nor  unpro¬ 
fitable  to  observe  how  a  man  who  carried  such  an 
appearance  of  piety  spent  his  Sunday ;  for  though 
he  was  so  low  in  the  world,  this  gentleman  was  not 
above  entering  very  closely  into  his  character,  of 
which  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better 
judgment,  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  home 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad  :  for  it  is  not 
so  much  by  observing  how  people  talk,  as  how  they 
live,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their  characters. 

After  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  within 
sight  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was  directed  by 
the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken  chimney. 
He  wished  to  take  the  family  by  surprise  ;  and 
walking  gently  up  to  the  house  he  stood  awhile  to 
listen.  The  door  being  half  open,  he  saw  the  shep¬ 
herd,  (who  looked  so  respectable  in  his  Sunday 
coat,  that  he  should  hardly  have  known  him,)  his 
wife,  and  their  numerous  young  family,  drawing 
round  their  little  table,  which  was  covered  with  a 
clean  though  very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it 
a  large  dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a 
piece  of  a  coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood 
in  silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  uplifted 
hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  their  homely  fare.  Mr.  Johnson  could 
not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that  he  had  sometimes  seen 
better  dinners  eaten  with  less  appearance  of  thank¬ 
fulness. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  then  sat  down  with 
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great  seeming  cheerfulness,  but  the  children  stood ; 
and  while  the  mother  was  helping  them,  little  fresh- 
coloured  Molly,  who  had  picked  the  wool  from  the 
bushes  with  so  much  delight,  cried  out,  “  Father,  I 
wish  I  was  big  enough  to  say  grace  ;  I  am  sure  I 
should  say  it  very  heartily  to-day,  for  I  was  think¬ 
ing  what  must  poor  people  do  who  have  no  salt  to 
their  potatoes,  and,  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite 
full.”  “  That  is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,” 
said  the  father  ;  “  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants 
and  bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off,  and 
this  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the  other  hand,  when¬ 
ever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  our  own  wisdom  or 
goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  those 
who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that  will  keep  us 
humble.”  Molly  was  now  so  hungry,  and  found 
the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she  had  no  time  to  make 
any  more  remarks ;  but  was  devouring  her  dinner 
very  heartily,  when  the  barking  of  the  great  dog 
drew  her  attention  from  her  trencher  to  the  door, 
and  spying  the  stranger,  she  cried  out,  “  Look,  father, 
see  here,  if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !” 
Mr.  Johnson  finding  himself  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  honest 
shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  they  were  so  much  obliged. 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat  people 
are  rather  too  apt  to  do,  with  making  many  apolo¬ 
gies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and  that  things 
were  not  in  fitter  order  to  receive  such  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on  looking  round,  could  dis¬ 
cover  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  neatness.  The 
trenchers  on  which  they  were  eating  were  almost  as 
white  as  their  linen  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  num¬ 
ber  and  smallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture 
was  very  simple -and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
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to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which,  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass  ;  an  iron  pot 
and  kettle  ;  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely  held  a 
handful  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little  fire  that 
had  been  in  it,  appeared  to  have  been  taken,  as 
soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for  which  it  had 
been  lighted— that  of  boiling  their  potatoes.  Over 
the  chimney  stood  an  old-fashioned  broad  bright 
candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter  spit ;  it  was  pretty 
clear  that  this  last  was  kept  rather  for  ornament 
than  use.  An  old  carved  elbow-chair,  and  a  chest 
of  the  same  date,  which  stood  in  the  corner,  were 
considered  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  goods,  having  been  in  his  family  for  three 
generations.  But  all  these  were  lightly  esteemed 
by  him,  in  comparison  of  another  possession,  which, 
added  to  the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father  ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could  have 
been  had,  for  a  king’s  ransom  ;  this  was  the  large 
old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat,  neatly 
covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously  patched.  This 
sacred  book  was  most  reverently  preserved  from 
dog’s  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other  injury,  but  such  as 
time  and  much  use  had  made  it  suffer  in  spite  of 
care.  On  the  clean  white  walls  was  pasted  a  hymn 
on  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Shepherd’s  Hymn,  a  New  History 
of  a  True  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier.* 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  their  dinner  he 
would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deal  ashamed, 
they  thought  it  more  respectful  to  obey  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on  their  slender  pro¬ 
visions,  gently  rebuked  the  shepherd  for  not  having 
*  Printed  for  the  Cheap  Repository,  price  Jd.  each. 
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indulged  himself,  as  it  was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel 
of  bacon  to  relish  his  potatoes.  The  shepherd  said 
nothing,  but  poor  Mary  coloured,  and  hung  down 
her  head,  saying,  “  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault, 
I  did  beg  my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat 
to-day  out  of  your  honour’s  bounty  ;  but  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.”  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  explana¬ 
tion,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  on.  So 
she  continued  :  “You  must  know,  sir,  that  both  of 
us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  a  debt  is  a  sin  ;  but  with  all  our  care  and 
pains  we  have  never  been  able  quite  to  pay  off  the 
doctor’s  bill  for  that  bad  fit  of  rheumatism  which  I  had 
last  winter.  Now,  when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my 
husband  that  kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily 
desired  him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday,  as  1 
said  before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreshment 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness.  ‘  But,’  answered 
he,  ‘  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long  together 
that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  the  doctor,  (and 
thank  God  it  is  all  we  did  owe  in  the  world.)  Now 
if  I  carry  him  this  money  directly,  it  will  not  only 
shew  him  our  honesty  and  our  good-will,  but  it  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  him  to  come  to  you  another 
time,  in  case  you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such 
a  bad  fit  ;  for  I  must  own,’  added  my  poor  husband, 

‘  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill  with¬ 
out  any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I  want 
courage  to  face.” 

Here  the  grateful  woman’s  tears  ran  down  so  fast 
that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  begged  pardon  for 
making  so  free.  “  Indeed,  sir,”  said  the  shepherd, 
though  my  wife  is  full  as  unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as 
myself,  yet  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent 
to  my  paying  this  money  just  then,  because  she  said 
it  was  hard  I  should  not  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle- 
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man’s  bounty  myself.  But  for  once,  sir,  I  would 
have  my  own  way.  For  you  must  know,  as  I  pass 
best  part  of  my  time  alone,  tending-  my  sheep,  ’tis  a 
great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get  comfortable  matter 
for  my  own  thoughts  ;  so  that  ’tis  rather  self-interest 
in  me  to  allow  myself  in  no  pleasures  and  no  prac¬ 
tices  that  won’t  bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For 
when  one  is  a  good  deal  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all 
one’s  bad  deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may 
say,  and  so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  com¬ 
fort  to  be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures  ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be  one 
reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit  by  them¬ 
selves. — But  as  I  was  saying— when  I  came  to  think 
the  matter  over  on  the  hill  yonder,  said  I  to  myself, 
a  good  dinner  is  a  good  thing  I  grant,  and  yet  it  will 
be  but  cold  comfort  to  me  a  week  after,  to  be  able  to 
say — to  be  sure  I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last 
Sunday  for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman  ! 
but  then  I  am  in  debt.  I  had  a  rare  dinner,  that’s 
certain,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long  been  over, 
and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have  spent  the  crown; 
and  now  if  my  poor  wife  should  be  taken  in  one  of 
those  fits  again,  die  she  must,  unless  God  work  a 
miracle  to  prevent  it,  for  I  can  get  no  help  for  her. 
This  thought  settled  all  ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and 
paid  the  crown  to  the  doctor,  with  as  much  cheer¬ 
fulness  as  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the 
fattest  shoulder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how  much 
more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remembrance  !  Oh, 
sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the  name,  but  such 
as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence  after  them.” 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd’s 
reasons ;  and  agreed,  that  though  a  good  dinner  was 
not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  “  a  contented  mind,  which  (as  the  Bible 
truly  says)  is  a  continual  feast.”  “  But  come,”  said 
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the  good  gentleman,  “  what  have  we  got  in  this 
brown  mug?”  “As  good  water,”  said  the  shep¬ 
herd,  “  as  any  in  the  king’s  dominions.  I  have 
heard  of  countries  beyond  sea  in  which  there  is  no 
wholesome  water  ;  nay,  I  have  been  myself  in  a 
great  town  not  far  off,  where  they  are  obliged  to  buy 
all  the  water  which  they  get,  while  a  good  Provi¬ 
dence  sends  to  my  very  door  a  spring  as  clear  and 
fine  as  Jacob’s  well.  When  I  am  tempted  to  repine 
that  I  have  often  no  other  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that 
it  was  nothing  better  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which 
the  woman  at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
guest  that  ever  visited  this  world.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Mr.  Johnson  ;  “  but  as  your 
honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal  to  being 
in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get  something  for 
you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public  house  just  by 
the  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let  that  little  rosy- 
faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.”  So  saying,  he 
looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did  not  offer  to  stir  ;  but 
cast  an  eye  at  his  father,  to  know  what  he  was  to  do. 
“  Sir,”  said  the  shepherd,  “  I  hope  we  shall  not 
appear  ungrateful,  if  we  seem  to  refuse  your  favour ; 
my  little  boy  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on 
any  other  occasion.  But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday ; 
and,  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  public- 
house  on  a  sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my  life. 
I  am  often  talking  against  these  doings  to  others ; 
and  if  I  should  say  one  thing,  and  do  another, 
you  can’t  think  what  an  advantage  it  would  give 
many  of  my  neighbours  over  me,  who  would  be  glad 
enough  to  report  that  they  had  caught  the  shepherd’s 
son  at  the  alehouse,  without  explaining  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Christians,  you  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly 
watchful  ;  or  they  will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on 
themselves,  but,  what  is  much  worse,  on  that  holy 
name  by  which  they  are  called.” 
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“  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
friend?”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  “I  humbly  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  if  I  think  that 
is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion,  I  no  more  under¬ 
stand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than  how  he 
can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.” 

“  You  are  right,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  as 
a  general  principle  ;  but  this  struck  me  as  a  very 
small  thing.”  “  Sir,”  said  the  shepherd,  “  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you  encou¬ 
rage  me  to  speak  out.”  “  Tis  what  I  wish,”  said 
the  gentleman.  “Then,  sir,”  resumed  the  shep¬ 
herd,  “  I  doubt  if,  where  there  is  a  frequent  tempta¬ 
tion  to  do  wrong,  any  fault  can  be  called  small ; 
that  is,  in  short,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  small 
wilful  sin.  A  poor  man,  like  me,  is  seldom  called 
out  to  do  great  things ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few 
striking  deeds  his  character  can  be  judged  by  his 
neighbours,  but  by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs 
he  allows  himself  in.” 

“  I  should  like,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  to  know 
how  you  manage,  in  this  respect.” 

“I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir,”  replied  the  shep¬ 
herd,  “  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of  rule. 
I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  picking 
out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  distress  my  mind 
about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions  upon,  because  I 
know  that  puzzles  and  injures  poor  unlearned 
Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to  collect  what  is  the 
general  spirit  or  meaning  of  scripture  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  by  putting  a  few  texts  together, 
which,  though  I  find  them  dispersed  up  and  down, 
yet  all  seem  to  look  the  same  way,  to  prove  the 
same  truth,  or  hold  out  the  same  comfort.  So,  when 
I  am  tried  or  tempted,  or  any  thing  happens  in 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule 
— to  the  ‘  law  and  the  testimony.’  To  be  sure,  1 
can’t  always  find  a  particular  direction,  as  to  the 
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very  case,  because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been 
bigger  than  all  those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  the 
library  at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told  me 
were  acts  of  parliament ;  and,  had  that  been  the 
case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  money 
to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read,  the 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  could  only  have  been 
a  religion  for  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  God  !  is  so  far  from 
being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  discourse  of  our 
Saviour  to  John’s  disciples,  it  is  enough  to  reconcile 
any  poor  man  in  the  world  to  his  low  condition,  to 
observe,  when  Christ  reckons  up  the  things  for 
which  he  came  on  earth ;  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he 
keeps  for  last:  ‘Go,  tell  John,’  says  he,  ‘those 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see ;  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised 
up.’  Now,  sir,  all  these  are  wonders,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are 
but  like  the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say, 
by  which  you  mount  to  the  top — ‘  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.’  I  dare  say,  if 
John  had  had  any  doubts  before,  this  last  part  of  the 
message  must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For 
it  must  have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a 
religion  which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the  poor 
above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the  soul  above 
the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health,  must  have 
come  from  God.” 

“  But,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  you  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty  from  the 
Bible,  though  that  immediate  duty  be  not  fully 
explained.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  1  think  I 
can  find  out  the  principle,  at  least,  if  I  bring  but  a 
willing  mind.  The  want  of  that  is  the  great  hin- 
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derance.  ‘  Whoso  doeth  my  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine.’  You  know  that  text,  sir.  I  believe 
a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  than  any  want  of  learning.  ’Tis  corrupt 
affections  which  blind  the  understanding,  sir.  The 
more  a  man  hates  sin,  the  clearer  he  will  see  his 
way ;  and  the  more  he  loves  holiness,  the  better  he 
will  understand  his  Bible.  The  more  practical  con¬ 
viction  will  he  get  of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  ‘  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him.’  Now, 
sir,  suppose  I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed 
all  the  books  1  saw  at  the  bishop’s,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
covetousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice,  than  the 
plain  and  ready  rule,  ‘  to  do  unto  all  men  as  I 
would  they  should  do  unto  me.’  If  my  neighbour 
does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss  how  to  proceed 
with  him,  when  I  recollect  the  parable  of  the  unfor¬ 
giving  steward,  who  refused  to  pardon  a  debt  of  an 
hundred  pence,  when  his  own  ten  thousand  talents 
had  been  remitted  to  him  ?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain 
habitual  selfishness,  hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other 
allowed  sin,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his 
own  heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule  will 
shew  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who  honestly 
tries  the  one  by  the  other.” 

“  Why,  you  seem  to  make  scripture  a  thing  of 
general  application,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  in  cases 
to  which  many,  I  fear,  do  not  apply  it.” 

“  It  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,”  replied  the  shep¬ 
herd.  “  When  those  men  who  are  now  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  God’s  children  in  their  Maker  and 
their  Saviour  ;  when  those  men,  I  say,  came  to  my 
poor  hovel  with  their  new  doctrines  and  their  new 
books,  I  would  never  look  into  one  of  them  ;  for  I 
remembered  it  was  the  first  sin  of  the  first  pair  to 
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Jose  their  innocence  for  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked 
knowledge  ;  besides,  my  own  Book  told  me— “  to 
fear  God  and  honour  the  king — to  meddle  not  with 
them  who  are  given  to  change — not  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities — to  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is 
due.”  So  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of 
mail,  as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snare.” 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children,  who 
had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not  stirred 
a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at  once,  and 
in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-seat  to  pick  up  their 
little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson  looked  surprised  at 
this  disturbance:  the  shepherd  asked  his  pardon, 
telling  him  it  was  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their 
mother  had  brought  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of 
being  too  late  for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could 
catch  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  taught  them  to  think  that  nothing 
was  more  indecent  than  to  get  into  church  after  it 
was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened  with  an  exhor¬ 
tation  to  repentance,  and  a  confession  of  sin,  it 
looked  very  presumptuous  not  to  be  ready  to  join  in 
it;  it  looked  as  if  people  did  not  feel  themselves  to 
be  sinners.  And  though  such  as  lived  at  a  great 
distance  might  plead  difference  of  clocks  as  an 
excuse,  yet  those  who  lived  within  the  sound  of  the 
bell  could  pretend  neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care  to  talk 
the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  might  fit  them 
for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to  which  they  were 
going.  “  I  have  often  been  sorry  to  observe,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  “  that  many  who  are  reckoned  decent, 
good  kind  of  people,  and  who  would  on  no  account 
neglect  going  to  church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little 
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in  what  frame  or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither. 
They  will  talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get 
within  the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  again  the 
very  minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  me 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  mere 
form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now,  for  my 
part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little  time  to 
bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any  common 
business  well,  much  more  this  great  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  business  of  all.”  “  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  shep¬ 
herd;  “  and  then  I  think,  too,  how  busy  I  should 
be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I  was  going  into  the 
presence  of  a  great  gentleman,  or  a  lord,  or  the 
king;  and  shall  the  King  of  kings  be  treated  with 
less  respect?  Besides,  one  likes  to  see  people  feel 
as  if  going  to  church  was  a  thing  of  choice  and 
pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  and  that  they  were  as 
desirous  not  to  be  the  last  there,  as  if  they  would  be 
if  they  were  going  to  a  feast  or  a  fair.” 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  accosted  him 
with  much  civility  ;  expressing  his  concern  that  he 
could  not  enjoy  just  now  so  much  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  as  he  wished,  as  he  was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick 
person  at  a  distance,  but  hoped  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  him  before  he  left  the  village.  As  they  walked 
along  together,  Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries 
about  the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good  sense 
industry,  and  self-denial.  They  parted,  the  clergy¬ 
man  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage  in  his  way 
home. 

The  snepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked  home 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  beginning  in  his 
usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct  his  family,  when 
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Mr.  Johnson  came  m,  and  insisted  that  the  shep¬ 
herd  should  go  on  with  his  instructions  just  as  if  he 
were  not  there.  This  gentleman,  who  was  very- 
desirous  of  being  useful  to  his  own  servants  and 
workmen,  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction,  was 
sometimes  sorry  to  find,  that  though  he  took  a  good 
deal  of  pains,  they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  him;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very 
good,  his  language  was  not  always  very  plain  ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to  such  as  were 
very  ignorant.  And  he  now  began  to  find  out  that 
if  people  were  ever  so  wise  and  good,  yet  if  they 
had  not  a  simple,  agreeable,  and  familiar  way  of 
expressing  themselves,  some  of  their  plain  hearers 
would  not  be  much  the  better  for  them.  For  this 
reason  he  was  not  above  listening  to  the  plain, 
humble  way  in  which  this  honest  man  taught  his 
family  ;  for  though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had 
many  advantages  over  the  shepherd,  had  more 
learning,  and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  he 
was  not  too  proud  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  point  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might  have 
the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the  answers 
of  the  children,  and  desired  the  shepherd  to  tell  him 
how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  divine  things 
in  his  own  mind,  and  in  that  of  his  family,  with  so 
little  leisure,  and  so  little  reading.  “  Oh  !  as  to  that, 
sir,”  said  the  shepherd,  “  we  do  not  read  much  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  hearty 
prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book, 
what  little  knowledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of 
course,  as  it  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the  week’s 
business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense  of  God  in 
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the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the  cupboard  as  when 
it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short,  to  apply  what  I  read  in 
the  book  to  what  I  meet  with  in  the  field.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,”  said  Mr.  John¬ 
son.  “  Sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  I  have  but  a 
poor  gift  at  conveying  these  things  to  others,  though 
I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my  own  mind  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  ignorant  and  hard¬ 
working  people,  who  are  in  earnest  about  their  sal¬ 
vation,  may  help  to  keep  up  devout  thoughts  and 
good  affections  during  the  week,  though  they  have 
hardly  any  time  to  look  at  a  book  ;  and  it  will  help 
them  to  keep  out  bad  thoughts  too,  which  is  no 
small  matter.  But  then  they  must  know  the  Bible ; 
they  must  have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently  ; 
that  is  a  kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set 
up  with;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  careful 
in  teaching  it  to  my  children,  and  even  in  storing 
their  memories  with  psalms  and  chapters.  This  is 
a  great  help  to  a  poor  hard-working  man,  who  will 
scarcely  meet  with  any  thing  in  them  but  what  he 
may  turn  to  some  account.  If  one  lives  in  the  fear 
and  the  love  of  God,  almost  every  thing  one  sees 
abroad  will  teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  bring  to  mind  some  texts  of  scripture, 
which  shall  fill  the  heart  with  thankfulness,  and  the 
mouth  with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards,  the  hea¬ 
vens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  shall  I  be  silent 
and  ungrateful?  If  I  look  round  and  see  the  valleys 
standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help  blessing 
that  power  who  giveth  me  all  things  richly  to  enjoy? 
I  may  learn  gratitude  from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  for 
the  ‘  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  crib,’  and  shall  a  Christian  not  know,  shall  a 
Christian  not  consider  what  great  things  God  has 
done  for  him?  I,  who  am  a  shepherd,  endeavour 
to  fill  my  soul  with  a  constant  remembrance  of  that 
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good  Shepherd,  who  “  feedeth  me  in  green  pastures, 
and  maketh  me  to  lie  down  beside  the  still  waters, 
and  whose  rod  and  staff  comfort  me.  A  religion, 
sir,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in 
the  life,  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.  And  yet 
in  another  sense  true  religion,  which  from  sound 
principle  brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  life  too,  as  one  may  say.” 

“  You  are  happy,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions  of 
the  world.”  “  Sir,”  replied  the  shepherd,  “  I  do 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  nature. 
Even  there,  on  that  wild  solitary  hill,  I  can  find  out 
that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil  thoughts.  I  suppose, 
sir,  that  different  states  have  different  temptations. 
You  great  folks  that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are 
exposed  to  some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am, 
know  nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life 
like  me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin  ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace  of 
God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand  the  snares 
of  evil  company,  without  the  same  grace.  And  I 
feel  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God’s  help  continually  ; 
and  if  he  should  give  me  up  to  my  own  evil  heart,  I 
should  be  lost.” 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd’s  sincerity, 
for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where  there  was  no 
humility,  and  no  watchfulness  against  sin,  there  was 
no  religion,  and  he  said  that  the  man  who  did  not 
feel  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  in  his  opinion,  could  not 
be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  discourse, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  he  said,  “  Well,  shepherd,  I  wish 
you  joy  ;  1  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  gain  any 
advantage  by  the  death  of  a  neighbour  ;  but  old 
Wilson,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm,  and  I  trust  so  well 
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prepared,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for  his 
death.  I  have  been  to  pray  by  him,  but  he  died 
while  I  staid.  I  have  always  intended  you  should 
succeed  to  his  place;  ’tis  no  great  matter  of  profit, 
but  every  little  is  something.” 

“  No  great  matter,  sir,”  cried  the  shepherd;  “  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me;  it  will  more  than 
pay  my  rent.  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his  good¬ 
ness  !” — Mary  said  nothing,  but  lifted  up  her  eyes 
full  of  tears  in  silent  gratitude. 

“  I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,”  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  “  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
every  religious  institution,  that  I  would  never  have 
even  the  Amen  added  to  the  excellent  prayers  of 
our  church  by  vain  or  profane  lips  ;  and  if  it  de¬ 
pended  on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  the 
land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious  parish  clerk. 
Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  matter  is  not  always 
sufficiently  attended  to,  and  that  I  know  some  of  a 
very  indifferent  character.” 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish. 
“  More  than  you  would  expect,”  replied  he,  “  from 
the  seeming  smallness  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  see.”  “  I  think,’ 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  “  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  School.” 
“  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,”  said  the  minis¬ 
ter;  “I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  misfortune 
by  public  catechising  ;  but  having  two  or  three 
churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much  time  as  I 
wish  to  private  instruction ;  and  having  a  large 
family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  from  others,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  establish  a  school.” 

“There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London,” 
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said  Mr.  Johnson,  “  called  the  Sunday-School 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other  helps, 
on  the  application  of  such  pious  clergymen  as 
stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I  am  sure 
would  have  assisted  you  ;  but  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  something  ourselves. — Shepherd”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “if  I  were  a  king,  and  had  it  in  my 
power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  great  man  with  a 
word  speaking,  I  would  not  do  it.  Those  who  are 
raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke,  much  above  the 
station  in  which  Divine  Providence  had  placed 
them,  seldom  turn  out  very  good  or  very  happy. 
I  have  never  had  any  great  things  in  my  power, 
but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have  been  always 
giad  to  assist  the  worthy.  I  have,  however,  never 
attempted  or  desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much 
above  his  natural  condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that 
condition  more  easy  to  himself,  and  put  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of  more 
duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  performed  with¬ 
out  my  help,  and  of  performing  them  in  a  better 
manner  to  others,  and  with  more  comfort  to  himself. 
What  rent  do  you  pay  for  this  cottage  ?” 

“  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir.” 

“  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ?” 

“That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,”  said  the 
clergyman,  “  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole,  but 
has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large  light 
kitchen.”  “  That  will  be  very  convenient,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Johnson,  “  pray  what  is  the  rent?”  “I 
think,”  said  the  Shepherd,  “  poor  neighbour  Wil¬ 
son  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a  year,  or 
it  might  be  guineas.”  “  Very  well,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  “  and  what  will  the  clerk’s  place  be  worth, 
think  you  ?”  About  three  pounds,  was  the  answer. 
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“  Now,”  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  “  my  plan  is, 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  imme¬ 
diately  ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there  will  be 
no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if  I  make  up 
the  difference.”  “  True,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Jenkins, 
“  and  I  am  sure  my  wife’s  father,  whom  I  expect 
to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist  a  little  towards 
buying  some  of  the  clerk’s  old  goods.  And  the 
sooner  they  remove  the  better,  for  poor  Mary  caught 
that  bad  rheumatism  by  sleeping  under  a  leaky 
thatch.”  The  shepherd  was  too  much  moved  to 
speak,  and  Mary  could  hardly  sob  out,  “Oh,  sir! 
you  are  too  good  ;  indeed,  this  house  will  do  very 
well.”  “It  may  do  very  well  for  you  and  your 
children,  Mary,”  said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  “  but 
it  will  not  do  for  a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither 
large  nor  light  enough.  Shepherd,”  continued  he, 
with  your  good  minister’s  leave  and  kind  assistance, 
I  propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is  the 
only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn  the  Sab¬ 
bath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to  your  family, 
by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
souls  of  others.  The  rest  of  the  week  you  will 
work  as  usual.  The  difference  of  rent  between  this 
house  and  the  clerk’s  I  shall  pay  myself,  for  to 
put  you  into  a  better  house  at  your  own  expense 
would  be  no  great  act  of  kindness.  As  for  honest 
Mary,  who  is  not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  out- 
of-door  work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly 
school,  of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  em¬ 
ploy  her  notable  turn  to  good  account,  by  teaching 
ten  or  a  dozen  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread ;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for  I  am 
not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.” 
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“  Not  rich,  sir?”  cried  the  shepherd  ;  “  how  can 
I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  blessings  ?  And 
will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch  over  her 
head  ?  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  for  the  doctor 
when  I  am  like  to  lose  her?  Indeed,  my  cup  runs 
over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God  will  give  me  humi¬ 
lity.”  Here  he  and  Mary  looked  at  each  other, 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  gentlemen  saw  their 
distress,  and  kindly  walked  out  upon  the  little  green 
before  the  door,  that  these  honest  people  might  give 
vent  to  their  feelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  where  they 
thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  fell  on  their 
knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God  for  his 
mercies.  Never  were  more  hearty  prayers  pre¬ 
sented,  than  this  grateful  couple  offered  up  for  their 
benefactors.  The  warmth  of  their  gratitude  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  besought  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  work  in 
which  they  were  going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  family, 
and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the  evening 
was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  the  next  day  took  all  proper  measures  for 
putting  the  shepherd  in  immediate  possession  of  his 
now  comfortable  habitation.  Mr.  Jenkins’  father- 
in-law,  the  worthy  gentleman  who  gave  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  wife  the  blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
history,  arrived  at  the  parsonage  before  Mr.  John¬ 
son  left  it,  and  assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk’s 
cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  once  a 
year,  in  his  summer’s  journey  over  the  plain,  as 
long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life.  He 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  objects  of 
his  bounty.  The  shepherd’s  zeal  and  piety  made 
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him  a  blessing  to  the  rising  generation.  The  old 
resorted  to  his  school,  for  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
young  instructed ;  and  the  clergyman  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  he  was  rewarded  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  he  gave  the  school,  by  the  great  increase  in 
his  congregation.  The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted 
both  parents  and  children  to  the  indispensable  duty 
of  a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  pious 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and,  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions,  enabled  them  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  of  course  delight,  in  the  public  worship 
of  God. 
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